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INTRODUCTION 


MAARTEN MENKEN: A PORTRAIT IN WORDS 


Bart J. Koet 


It was in 1974, during my first year as a student at the Catholic Theological 
Institute in Amsterdam, that I first heard about Maarten Menken. Liet van 
Daalen, who taught Hebrew at the Institute and at the Theological Faculty 
of the University of Amsterdam, mentioned his name to an older student. 
I had been waiting to ask her a question about a Hebrew form after one of 
her lectures at the Oudemanhuispoort, one of the most idyllic parts of the 
University. She was discussing with someone whether there had been an 
increase of interest among Catholics for scholarly biblical research since 
Vatican II, and whether there would be a return to the Scriptures as a 
source for theology in the Catholic Church. I heard her say with a posi- 
tive undertone: “This year Maarten Menken is reading exegesis in Rome.” 
I have never forgotten this, not knowing that he would one day become 
my supervisor and that we would work together (with a small interrup- 
tion) for nearly thirty years. I had to wait another eight years until June 
1983 before I met him in person and it was in Heerlen, where our working 
relationship began. 

In these thirty years I have witnessed most of Maarten’s academic 
career and thus it seems fitting that I, as one of the three editors of this 
volume, should offer a sketch of his academic life as a biblical exegete. 
Maarten Menken was born on 13 March 1948 and went to study in 1959 at 
the minor seminary of the newly founded diocese of Rotterdam (1956). In 
those days, a secondary boarding school created for the specific purpose 
of enrolling teenage boys who have expressed (some) interest in becom- 
ing priests, was still quite common in the Netherlands. However, since 
there was not yet a building, Maarten first went to Stoutenburg and then 
to Hageveld in Heemstede. From 1962 until 1965, he was one of the first 
pupils of Leeuwenhorst, the new diocesan institute. At the same time he 
was one of the last pupils of the same minor seminary, because in 1970, 
the school became a normal secondary school. 

Vatican II caused a fundamental change in the way that Catholic theol- 
ogy was studied in the Netherlands and this affected the young seminar- 
ian who began his study of theology at the major seminary in Warmond 
in the last two years of its existence (1965-1967). Most of the seminaries 
of the dioceses, the Orders and Congregations, which had all suffered 
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quite a substantial loss of students, were closed and new theological aca- 
demic institutions were founded. The aim was to provide a higher level of 
instruction and in particular, a focus on the early sources, both Patristic 
and Biblical. 

Maarten changed his status of seminarian to theology student and 
thus the world witnessed a “change from black shoes to brown!” In the 
early years the young Catholic Institution was validated by the theological 
faculty of Amsterdam and so the students would mix together. Maarten 
read theology and biblical exegesis (KTHA/University of Amsterdam; 
1967-1972) and became a student assistant of the department of Biblical 
Studies during the time of the flamboyant professor of New Testament, 
Ben Hemelsoet. In 1972 Maarten became a teacher at Leeuwenhorst, the 
school where he had been a pupil himself, and in 1974-1975 he went to 
the Pontificio Istituto Biblico in Rome. From 1975 until 1977, he was again 
a teacher of religion in Noordwijkerhout and in this period he wrote his 
“blockbuster:” an introduction to religion for secondary schools. The roy- 
alties rolled in! 

In 1977 he became assistant professor at the Theological Institute in 
Heerlen, a city in the most southerly part of the Netherlands, and part- 
time professor of New Testament in 1989. When the Institute of Heer- 
len combined with the Faculty of Theology of the University of Nijmegen 
(1992-1993), he became full-time professor of New Testament at the 
Catholic Theological University in Utrecht (1993-2006). He remained in 
this position when this was merged with the Faculty of Theology of the 
University of Tilburg to become the Tilburg School of Theology. 

Maarten's dissertation on Numerical Literary Techniques in John: The 
Fourth Evangelist's Use of Numbers of Words and Syllables (NovTSup 55; 
Leiden: Brill, 1985), was written under the supervision of Prof. Dr Joost 
Smit Sibinga. Maarten was the only promovendus of this precise and 
intricate scholar and his dissertation was clearly inspired by his supervi- 
sor's fascination with counting syllables and words as a tool for analysing 
the literary structure of biblical writings. Having worked at a deep level 
with the words of the Gospel, Maarten acquired an intimate knowledge of 
John's Gospel, which would later lead to his detailed studies of the scrip- 
tural quotations in the book. It will be a great pleasure for the Jubilar to 
find Smit Sibinga's last article in this volume. He was the first author to 
send an article to the editors, long before the deadline, because he wanted 
to be sure that he could honour his former promovendus. Unfortunately, 
Smit Sibinga passed away in March 2012, before he could see any of the 
other essays in this volume. 
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After his dissertation Maarten did not return to counting syllables and 
words but changed his focus and started to work on the Old Testament 
quotations in the Gospel that he now knew so well, that of John. He 
became interested in the theme of the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New because in those days he guided my dissertation on the 
interpretation of the Old Testament in Luke-Acts. The articles he wrote 
on the textual form and interpretation of the quotations in John’s Gospel 
during this time were later collected and published as Old Testament Quo- 
tations in the Fourth Gospel: Studies in Textual Form (CBET 15; Kampen: 
Kok Pharos, 1996). In the following years, he turned to the quotations in 
Matthew's Gospel, and the articles were also collected together (and aug- 
mented) in his Matthew's Bible: The Old Testament Text of the Evangelist 
(BETL 173; Leuven: Leuven University Press— Peeters, 2004). 

It will be no surprise that Maarten has acted as chair for the Johannine 
Writings group at SNTS and the Old Testament in the New Testament 
group at SBL/EABS. He was the Manson Memorial Lecturer in 1997 at the 
University of Manchester and has been an honorary member of the New 
Testament Society of South Africa since 2006. His acumen is also valuable 
in his activities as editor. He has been on the editorial board of Novum 
Testamentum since 1989 and the Novum Testamentum Supplement Series 
from 1989-1997. However, perhaps his most important contribution as 
editor will prove to be the joint venture with Professor Steve Moyise for 
the series, "The New Testament and the Scriptures of Israel" (T&T Clark). 
Each volume consists of a series of studies on the use of a particular Old 
Testament book or group of books in the New Testament. Five volumes 
have been published (Genesis, Deuteronomy, Psalms, Isaiah, Minor Proph- 
ets) and are often quoted in scholarly articles and and books. 

The theme of this Festschrift matches the most important part of 
Maarten's work and concerns all aspects of the use of Israel's Scripture 
in the New Testament and in early Christianity. The studies will look at 
questions of method, textual form, interpretative technique, comparative 
literature and hermeneutical practice. The title The Scriptures of Israel 
in Jewish and Christian Tradition suggests an on-going engagement with 
these writings, both continuing traditional lines of interpretation and 
opening up new perspectives. 

Although Maarten has held a number of administrative positions in the 
universities in which he served, his main focus was always teaching and 
research. As a teacher Maarten was as accurate as he was in his scholar- 
ship and taught his students to work precisely and logically. He was a criti- 
cal but honest judge of the scholarly work of his students and he can be 
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proud that he taught the craft of the exegete to so many young people. He 
directed a large number of Masters’ theses (or equivalents of that degree 
in the Dutch system) and as professor, guided the doctoral dissertations 
of myself, Piet van Veldhuizen and Tineke de Lange (and no doubt more 
will follow). 

I was never one of his undergraduate students but have often been told 
me that his lectures were characterized by clarity of exposition. During 
one of our sessions in Utrecht, he told me with a smile that he feared 
that his lectures were sometimes on the dull side, though I find it dif- 
ficult to believe that his fine sense of humour was not in evidence. This 
supposition is not without basis as a few months ago, I met one of his 
(and my) students from his years in Heerlen. She started studying theol- 
ogy when she was quite young and had a class with Maarten first thing 
on Monday mornings. During a coffee break, she admitted that this was 
sometimes too much for her on a Monday morning and she still remem- 
bers Maarten’s reply after more than twenty-five years: “It is a bit dull on 
Monday mornings for me as well!” 

This remark fits one of Maarten’s other virtues: a certain modesty. 
Although he was proceeding step by step, or should I say article by article, 
to his important contribution to the interpretation of the Old Testament 
in the New, where he is now a recognized authority, he has never sought 
the podium to advertise this expertise. Indeed, he has generally waited 
to be asked rather than seeking opportunities himself. One of the most 
fruitful requests came in 1997 when he was invited by Dr Wendy North, 
who had favourably reviewed Maarten’s book on the Old Testament in 
the Fourth Gospel, to read a paper to the Annual Seminar for the Study of 
the Old Testament in the New, of which Wendy was then secretary. It was 
founded by Professors Anthony Hanson (Hull) and Max Wilcox (Bangor) 
and now meets every Spring in the residential Gladstone library (Hawar- 
den, North Wales). It was there that Maarten not only met Steve Moyise, 
with whom he co-edits the Series, “The New Testament and the Scriptures 
of Israel,” but also co-chaired the meetings and invited a number of schol- 
ars to its beautiful surroundings, including myself. Since that moment, 
“Utrecht” has been represented each year by one of us giving a paper, one 
year by Maarten and the next year by me. Often we were accompanied by 
a student or another scholar from the Netherlands. 

Another of Maarten's qualities is his ability to focus. In der Beschrän- 
kung zeigt sich der Meister. At the same time he is not a workaholic. He 
always took time to relax and enjoy the pleasures of life. I remember that 
in those Heerlen days at the end of each academic year, he invited me to 
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a barbecue, a ritual to show that work was over. “Now it is holiday,” he 
declared with obvious joy and we had a fine barbecue with his wife Corja 
and their gentle and lively sons Ruben and Marco. And of course there 
were animals: charming dogs and opinionated cats and there was even, 
before I became his assistant in Heerlen, a pony! 

Here we definitely cross the boundary between Maarten’s academic 
life and his personal life, which is of course, both real and fictional. As 
for his personal life it is clear that Corja Menken-Bekius is his compan- 
ion on the path of life, with whom he walked through Europe even to 
Siena. She is a perfect match with Maarten. In fact, in a certain sense, 
they even embody the complementarity of the Old and New Testament. 
Corja Bekius, daughter of a Protestant minister, was, when they met, one 
of the most promising students of the Old Testament at the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Amsterdam and she taught some Old Testa- 
ment courses under the famous Professor Beek. Later, in Heerlen, she also 
taught at the Institute where Menken taught New Testament. However, 
she chose the ministry and became a pastoral counsellor and scholar of 
practical theology. As well as her scholarly gifts, Corja Menken-Bekius is 
highly gifted creatively and thus it is appropriate that in addition to this 
introductory sketch of Maarten Menken in words, it is “her” portrait of 
him which is placed opposite the title page. 


INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


MATTHEW’S BIBLE IN THE INFANCY NARRATIVE 


Steve Moyise 


Introduction 


Although the rise of literary, sociological and ideological forms of inter- 
pretation have challenged the centrality of redaction criticism, it is still 
true that most commentators explain the form of Matthew’s biblical quo- 
tations by reference to his own theological or apologetic purposes. And 
it is not difficult to see why. In the first explicit quotation (Matt 1:23/ 
Isa 714), Matthew follows the LXX's choice of map9évog (“virgin”) to ren- 
der 7% (“young woman") in order to support the statement that Mary's 
child was conceived by the Holy Spirit (Matt 1:20). However, Isa 7:14 goes 
on to say that the woman will name the child Emmanuel but Mary’s child 
is called Jesus. The difficulty is solved by changing the second person sin- 
gular xaAécets (“you will call") to the third person plural xoA£covct (“they 
will call”) and explaining that the meaning of the name Emmanuel is “God 
with us” (Matt 1:23). Mary’s child is not called Emmanuel but the later 
Christian community will come to see him as “God with us” (Matt 28:20; 
2 Cor 5:19).! 

There are even greater differences in Matthew's second quotation. 
Herod asks the visiting Magi where the Messiah is to be born and they 
reply by quoting from Mic 5:2(1), a text that envisages a future ruler (»Un/ 
&pyovta) of Israel coming from Bethlehem, “one of the little clans of 
Judah.” Matthew’s quotation contains the word ovéapdac (“by no means”), 
so that Bethlehem is now “by no means least among the rulers of Judah" 
(Matt 2:6). He also has a different word for “ruler” (Yyoönevos) and adds 
content to it by drawing on words from either 2 Sam 5:2 or 1 Chr n:2 
(“to shepherd my people Israel"). According to Davies and Allison, “The 
text has been freely altered by Matthew in order to make it best serve 
his ends."? 


1 So RH. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on His Handbook for a Mixed Church under 
Persecution (2nd edn; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 1994) 25. 

? W.D. Davies and D.C. Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
according to Saint Matthew 1: Commentary on Matthew I-VII (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1988) 242. 
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The third quotation comes from Hosea 11:1, where the words, “out of 
Egypt I called my son” are a reference back to the Exodus. The “son” in 
question is Israel and the LXX appears to have translated ad sensum and 
used the plural téxva (“children”). Matthew’s quotation contains the sin- 
gular vióc (“son”) instead of téxva and the explanation is readily appar- 
ent: he wishes to apply the text to Jesus and therefore needs the singular 
“son” (Matt 2:15). Matthew will go on to narrate Jesus’ baptism, where the 
heavenly voice announces, “This is my son” (Matt 3:17), and his tempta- 
tion, where the devil invites him to exploit it (“If you are the Son of God, 
command these stones to become loaves of bread"— Matt 4:3). It appears 
that Matthew has translated the Hebrew for himself so that he can give 
prominence to the singular "son," which he identifies as Jesus.? 

The fourth quotation is from Jer 31:15 (LXX 38:15), where the distress of 
captivity is described by the words: *A voice is heard in Ramah, lamenta- 
tion and bitter weeping. Rachel is weeping for her children; she refuses to 
be comforted for her children, because they are no more." It is possible 
that the MT is corrupt for there is considerable variety among the LXX 
manuscripts. LXX^ has £v tH 9:5) (“in the height") instead of Ramah, 
separate nouns (“wailing and weeping and lamentation”) for “lamenta- 
tion and bitter weeping” and only one of the “for her children” clauses 
(the first). LXX® agrees with the MT on the name Ramah (Pap) and with 
LXX^ on “wailing and weeping and lamentation” but retains the second 
“for her children” clause and has Rachel refusing to “rest” (maw) rather 
than be “comforted” (mapaxaAew). Matt 2:18 appears to be an eclectic mix 
of these traditions: he agrees with MT/LXX® in naming Ramah; he agrees 
with MT in using an adjectival expression ("loud lamentation"); he retains 
the first "for her children" clause (LXX^); and has Rachel refusing comfort 
(MT/LXX^). However, his use of the adjective moAvs (NRSV: "loud lamen- 
tation”) is unique. It would appear that Matthew is responsible for the 
unusual form of the quotation.^ 

Finally, the infancy narrative ends with the quotation, “He will be 
called a Nazorean" (Matt 2:23), which appears to be a Matthean creation. 
The “text” is quoted in support of Joseph and Mary leaving Egypt and 
settling in Nazareth but since the town of Nazareth is never mentioned 
in Scripture, no such text exists. Most commentators suggest some sort 


3 RT. France, The Gospel of Matthew (NICNT; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2007) 80. 

* G.M. Soares Prabhu, The Formula Quotations in the Infancy Narrative of Matthew: 
An Enquiry into the Tradition History of Mt 1-2 (AnBib 63; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1976) 
104-106, 253. 
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of word-play, either with the “Nazirite” (711) of Judg 13:5 or the “branch 
(X13) of Jesse” of Isa 111. Either way, the “quotation” exists only in Mat- 
thew's mind. 


Matthew's Bible according to Maarten Menken 


Contrary to prevailing opinion, Maarten Menken has advanced the bold 
hypothesis that very few of these changes were made by Matthew himself 
but were present in his Scriptural text? This has been argued before in 
terms of Matthew's dependence on a collection of Christian testimonies 
but Menken's hypothesis is that most of the changes had already been 
made in a revised LXX text. We know from the later versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus and Theodotion, as well as texts found at Qumran and Nahal 
Hever, that there was a strong impulse in Judaism to bring the (known) 
Greek text into closer conformity to the (known) Hebrew text. Menken 
thinks that such a text, even though it is no longer extant, offers a better 
explanation of the form of Matthew's quotations than either Matthean 
redaction in the light of the Hebrew text or dependence on a testimony 
source. In order to accomplish this, Menken must demonstrate two things: 
(1) the majority of the textual differences are not specifically Christian or 
Matthean but could have arisen through the “revisionist” tendency men- 
tioned above; and (2) such explanations have a greater probability than 
those that derive from the other main theories. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to evaluate this proposal with respect to the five explicit quota- 
tions in Matthew's infancy narrative.® 


Isa 7:14 in Matt 1:23 


Matthew's first quotation lends support to at least the possibility of Men- 
ken’s hypothesis, for if we only possessed the Hebrew text of Isa 7:14, 
we would have assumed that Matthew’s rendering of nn5y by napd&vos 
is apologetically motivated. Matthew wanted a proof text that Jesus was 
conceived without the agency of a human father and since such a text 


5 Maarten JJ. Menken, Matthew's Bible: The Old Testament Text of the Evangelist (BETL 
173; Leuven: Leuven University Press/Peeters, 2004). 

$ It should be noted that Menken sees the greatest evidence for his hypothesis in the 
fulfilment quotations and these form Part 1 of his book. A full evaluation of his hypothesis 
would require us to do likewise but because of limitations of space, I confine myself to 
Matthew's first five quotations. 
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does not exist, he created one by modifying Isa 7:14. However, as we know, 
napdevos was already present in a Greek translation of the Hebrew and so 
it is at least a possibility that the third person plural xaAgaovow (“they will 
call”) was also present. This is what Menken sets out to demonstrate. He 
first notes that the impulse to change the second person singular (N87) 
into a third person singular (711521) is already present in 1QIsa?, perhaps to 
dissociate the naming of the child from the evil Ahaz (2 Kings 16; 2 Chr 28).7 
The third person singular is probably intended in an impersonal sense 
(“one will call”), much as Matthew's third person plural xoA£covav. It is 
therefore quite possible that Matthew knew a text that read xoAécovctv. 

However, Menken's main point is that the dissonance between the 
meaning of Jesus (“God saves") and Emmanuel (“God with us") is largely 
in the mind of modern commentators. He notes that the theme of God's 
presence in Scripture is closely linked with ideas of “prosperity, protection, 
victory, deliverance, or empowerment"? and in some texts, verbal forms 
from yw"/owCw are used (Judg 2:18; Jer 15:20; 2 Chr 20:17). This coincides 
with the final verses of the Gospel (Matt 2819-20), where the abiding 
presence of Jesus is linked with baptism, which is of course linked with 
forgiveness and salvation. The promise of Jesus’ presence is also found in 
Matt 18:20 (“For where two or three are gathered in my name, I am there 
among them") and it is particularly significant that when he takes over the 
promise of Mark 14:25 ("Truly I tell you, I will never again drink of the fruit 
of the vine until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God"), 
he introduces the phrase ped’ buav (“with you”). Menken concludes that 
Matthew saw no conflict between the meaning of Jesus (“God saves”) 
and Emmanuel (“God with us”) and had he found xaAégetg in his biblical 
source, he would have had no reason to change it. It is likely, therefore, 
that xoAécoucty was present in his biblical text. 

There are two points where this explanation could be vulnerable. The 
first is that Matt 28:20 is a promise to the post-resurrection community in 
their particular task of evangelizing the nations. According to Matt 10:6 
and 15:24, Jesus confined his public ministry to the “house of Israel" and 
so Matt 28:20 clearly represents a new phase. That being the case, one 
could argue that the promise of unbroken presence belongs to this new 


7 Menken notes that Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (874g) regards the verbal form of the 
MT as an alternative form of the third person singular (“she will call") but he thinks there 
is very little evidence for this. 

8 Menken, Matthew's Bible, 128. 

9 Matt 26:29. There is a further example in Matt 17:17 (Mark 9:19). 
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phase and the redactional change in Matt 26:29 (“drink it new with you 
in my Father’s kingdom’) is also directed at the post-resurrection (or post- 
parousia) community. However, if Matthew wanted to connect the state- 
ment “they shall call him Emmanuel” specifically to the post-resurrection 
community, one would have expected the promise to speak about the 
abiding presence of God. The fact that it speaks about the abiding pres- 
ence of Jesus suggests that the emphasis is on continuity: the fellowship 
they have enjoyed during his earthly life will continue even though he will 
no longer be physically present with them. 

The second point is that Matthew’s redactional changes to Mark 9:19 
and 14:25 show that he is quite prepared to change his sources if the result 
better suits his argument. Thus a change from xaAécets to xoécoucty is 
quite plausible given Matthew's redactional habits. However, Menken's 
point is not that Matthew is a conservative editor who would never make 
changes to his sources; it is that there is little reason to accept that this is 
the sort of change that Matthew would make in this case. Had he found 
xoAécetc in his source, he would most likely have reproduced it. I con- 
clude that for this quotation, Menken has met both the conditions out- 
lined above.!° 


Mic 5:2(1) in Matt 2:6 


For this quotation, Menken does not argue that Matthew has drawn on 
a revised LXX text of Mic 5:2(1); rather, he thinks that the form found in 
Matthew was present in his narrative source. Matthew was responsible for 
adding the words from either 2 Sam 5:2 or1 Chr 11:2 (“to shepherd my peo- 
ple Israel"), which he connects with the Micah quotation by his favourite 
dotic. The change from the second person noıuavels (“you will shepherd”) 
to the third person rotpovet (“he will shepherd”) was necessary in order 
to combine the two texts. Menken's argument takes two forms. First, he 
seeks to show that there are no “unmistakably Matthean traits, and it even 
shows some un-Matthean traits."? For example, while ovdauds (“by no 


10 Menken also thinks Matthew's expression for “pregnant” (£v yaotel £&et) comes from 
the revised LXX, the original reading being £v yactpl Ańppetar However, both Rahlfs and 
Ziegler think that ¿v yaoıpi &Eet is original, which neither adds nor subtracts from the 
evidence for Menken's position. 

! 29x in Matthew, compared with 5x in Mark and 18x in Luke. More significantly, Mat- 
thew has a tendency to add it to his sources, as in Matt 12:50 (Mark 3:35); 13:12 (Mark 4:25); 
19:29 (Mark 10:29); 21:33 (Mark 12:1); 21:41 (Mark 12:9); 27:55 (Mark 15:40). 

12 Menken, Matthew’s Bible, 263. 
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means”) has clearly been added for theological reasons, it is a hapax in 
Matthew (and the New Testament) and thus not what one would have 
expected.!? As for the choice of jyeuov ("governor"), Menken accepts that 
it could be said to be Matthean (1ox in Matt; cf. 1x in Mark, 2x in Luke) 
but it is also a standard LXX rendering of 918 (57x); it is what any reviser 
would use. Similarly with the replacement of the archaic Eppada (“Ephra- 
thah”) by yf ‘Iodda (“land of Judah”). Menken acknowledges that Matthew 
does have a “certain preference for the substantive yi in general and for 
yì followed by a geographical proper noun,” but notes that it is common 
in the ancient Greek versions and in other Christian literature. 

As for un-Matthean traits, he suggests that had Matthew been trans- 
lating for himself, he would be more likely to have rendered nn (“from 
you”) with do god than with the &x cod found in his quotation. The evi- 
dence is only slight in terms of overall usage (dró—un5, &x—82) but when 
Matthew wishes to express movement out of a place, he uses anö on 6 
occasions (3:13; 4:25; 15:1} 19:1; 20:29; 27:55) but never £x. Second, while it 
is clear that the additional y&p (“for”) in the quotation has been caused 
by the insertion of ovdapa¢ (“by no means") and is frequent in Matthew 
(123x), the word order (¿x god ydp) is unusual for Matthew, who normally 
puts the conjunction after the preposition (12:33, 34, 37; 15:19; 22:30). 

His second point is that Matthew appears to be dependent on at least 
two sources for this section of the infancy narrative, one that identified 
Bethlehem as the birthplace of the Messiah through the quotation of 
Mic 5:2(1), and one that identified it through the movement of the star. 
Now although we know that Matthew has a tendency to insert biblical 
quotations into his sources (4:14-16; 817; 12:17-21; 13:35; 21:4-5; 27:9-10), it 
is hard to imagine a source where Herod asks the scribes where the Mes- 
siah was to be born and they reply “Bethlehem,” without any supporting 
evidence. And since there is only one text in Scripture that provides this 
information, it is very likely that some form of Mic 5:2(1) was included in 
the source. Lastly, Menken notes that this is the only quotation in Mat- 
thew introduced by ottwe, further evidence that Matthew found it in his 
source and is not responsible for inserting it. 


13 Menken suggests that it might have been legitimated by reading nn» as n^n N5, a 
common technique among Jewish scribes. 

1^ Menken, Matthew's Bible, 257. 

15 As also argued by R.E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah (Updated edn; New York: 
Doubleday, 1993) 11-116. 
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It is difficult to say whether this meets our two conditions, for Menken 
is not arguing that the quotation in Matt 2:6 comes from a pre-Christian 
revision of the LXX. His point is that it belonged to a “Herod” source 
which had already added the obviously Christian o0dauag...yap. I find 
this broadly convincing but it is still an open question as to whether all 
of the textual differences can be explained in this way. Robert Gundry, 
for example, is convinced that the quotation is thoroughly Matthean; it 
uses typical Matthean vocabulary (ottws¢, y&p, yY) and helps to explain 
his choice of three other terms: yj ‘Iovda (“land of Judah"), Yjyeuov (“gov- 
ernor") and EAayxıcrog (“least”). 

His argument for the first is that it strengthens the connection with 
the "Judah" mentioned in the genealogy (Matt 1:2-3) and draws on the 
messianic overtones of Gen 49:0 in order to “heighten the stress on Jesus’ 
kingship."6 An earlier source might have considered “Epathrah” as archaic 
and replaced it with “land of Judea” but the specific mention of “Judah” is 
most likely Matthean. Second, the use of Yyzuwv is significant because it 
is Matthew's word for Pilate (8x—contrary to Mark). Thus Matthew intro- 
duces into the infancy narrative the claim that Jesus is the "true governor 
of Judah."" We might also mention the cognate term Nyoünevog ("ruler"), 
which Matthew has instead of »Un/&pyovro. Menken suggests that this is 
not part of Mathew's rendering of Mic 5:2(1) but represents the transition 
to 2 Sam 5:2/1 Chr 1:2, where the one who will shepherd Israel is also to be 
its Y) yoopevoc. This is probably correct but it then gives another reason why 
Matthew might have changed xUu&ct (“thousands”) to Nyeyöcıy. Third, 
Gundry notes that the use of ¿àdyıotoç (LXX: dAtyootés) represents Mat- 
thew's distinctive way of highlighting the importance of something that 
others regard as insignificant (Matt 5:19; 25:40, 45). 

Some of these can have counter-arguments. For example, Matthew's 
source may have replaced the archaic Eppada with y ‘lobdéa because 
Iobda occurs in the next phrase (£v ytAtdow Iovda). Indeed, the emphasis 
on Judah concerns the land in which the action is set; there is no evi- 
dence that Matthew has Gen 49:10 in mind.!® But it has to be said that 
Menken's arguments are not obviously stronger than those of Gundry and 
so we must acknowledge that some of the textual differences may have 
come from Matthew, though probably not all of them. I conclude that this 


16 Gundry, Matthew, 29. 
17 Gundry, Matthew, 29. 
18 NA?” only recognises allusions to Gen 49:9-10 in Heb 7:14 and Rev 5:5. 
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example does not provide additional evidence that Matthew’s Bible is a 
revised LXX. 


Hos na in Matt 2:15 


The third quotation is from Hos 111 and appears to be used as a proof- 
text for the holy family remaining in Egypt, mentioned by the angel in 
Matt 233 and the narrator in 2:15. Since Matthew's fulfilment quotations 
generally follow the narrative to which they refer, Gundry concludes that 
"Matthew is not highlighting Jesus' later departure from Egypt as a new 
Exodus, but God's preservation of Jesus in Egypt as a sign of his divine 
sonship: God cares for Jesus as a father cares for his son."? However, most 
commentators think that the words “out of Egypt" are a clear reference to 
the departure mentioned in Matt 2:20-21 and cannot refer to a sojourn 
in Egypt. Thus Davies and Allison suggest that since Egypt is the focus of 
Matt 2:13-15 and the land of Israel the focus of 219-21, the quotation that 
names Egypt is best situated after the Egypt material.?° 

Matthew's quotation (£& Alybntov ExdAcca tov vidv pov) differs from the 
LXX by using the simple xoAéw instead of the rarer compound petaxarew 
(LXX only 1 Esd 1:48; Hos 11:1, 2) and agrees with the Hebrew in speak- 
ing of “my son" instead of the LXX's “his children." Since both of these 
changes are what one would expect from a revision of the LXX, as can 
be seen from the later versions?! it is difficult to evaluate the strength of 
the argument that Matthew modified the LXX in order to apply it to Jesus. 
Many commentators either suggest that Matthew translated the Hebrew 
for himself?? or simply note that he is in agreement with it.?? Menken 
acknowledges that the matter is finely balanced but has one argument 
that he thinks tilts the balance in favour of Matthew's use of a Greek 
text rather than translating the Hebrew for himself. It is the one we have 


19 Gundry, Matthew, 34. 

20 So Davies and Allison, Matthew 1-7, 262. They suggest that Matthew was led to the 
text via Num 24:8 (“God who brings him out of Egypt”), which receives a messianic inter- 
pretation in the LXX. 


2) LXX: ¿E — Alyóntou petexdAcon td TÉXVA adtod 
Aq: ano Aiybntou  éxdAeca tóv —vidv pov; 
Symm: ££  Alyórtoo xexAntar vióç pov; 
Theod: ¿& Aiyóntov excAgoa aùtòv vióv pov. 


22 C.S. Keener, A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 
1999) 108; Davies and Allison, Matthew 1-7, 262. 

23 J, Nolland, The Gospel of Matthew: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand 
Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2005) 123. 
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already mentioned, namely, Matthew’s propensity to use do rather than 
¿x for motion away from a place. Thus had he been translating D’ISAA 
(“out of Egypt") for himself, it is more likely that he would have used do 
(as Aquila did) than £x. 

If we grant that this is (minor) evidence that Matthew used a Greek 
text, then we have to decide which of the following is more likely: (1) Mat- 
thew knew a text that read && Alyüntov exdAeca tov vidv pov, even though 
there is no early evidence for it; or (2) Matthew changed petaxaAew to 
xaAéw for stylistic reasons and TA véxva adtod to Tov vidv pov in order to 
apply it to Jesus. Unfortunately, the evidence of the ancient versions can 
be used to support both of these positions. Thus if Hos 111 existed in a 
variety of forms by the second century, it is quite likely that a revised text 
existed in Matthew's day. On the other hand, the versions show that there 
was a strong tendency to modify the LXX in the light of the Hebrew text, 
which could be used to support the view that Matthew has done likewise. 
It does not seem to me that either of these can be shown to be more 
probable but one point is worth noting: the explanation that Matthew's 
changes are dictated by Christology is weak. It is just as likely that they 
are stylistic (xoA£w) and revisionist (xov vióv Lov). 


Jer 31(38).15 in Matt 238 


The fourth quotation is from Jer 31(38):15 and differs significantly from 
both the MT and LXX. Menken's arguments that this also supports his 
hypothesis of a revised Greek text are as follows. First, he shows that it is 
unlikely that the text was part of a testimony collection. It is not difficult 
to imagine Jer 3115 being used as a paradigmatic expression of Israel's 
mourning but Matthew appears to be aware of the discrepancy between 
Ramah (8 km north of Jerusalem) and Bethlehem (7 km south of Jeru- 
salem) when he says that Herod sent orders to kill the children “in and 
around Bethlehem" (Matt 2:16). It is difficult to see how this text could 
have functioned as a Christian testimony outside of the context that Mat- 
thew has provided.?* 

He then looks at the character of the Greek quotation in Matt 2:18 
and acknowledges that ó83vppóc v0A0c (“loud lamentation”) is best under- 
stood as Matthean redaction of a Greek text. This is because the mean- 
ing of OMAN is “bitterness,” as seen by Aquila and Symmachus (both 


24 Menken, Matthew’s Bible, 146-148. 
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TIXPALLOV), a sense that is lacking in the LXX's ööupuög. The fact that Mat- 
thew also uses ööupuög is strong evidence that he is using a form of the 
LXX but what of his omission of the first noun “wailing” (0pfjvoc) and the 
addition of noàúç? Menken thinks the best explanation is that Opfjvoc was 
understood to mean much the same thing as òðvppóç and so it was omit- 
ted and a compensating adjective (moAvc) added. Now although moAtc 
cannot be said to be characteristic of Matthean redaction,?? it does coin- 
cide with the exaggerations present in verse 16: Herod is very (Alav) angry; 
he wants to kill all (r&vcac) the young children; it will take place in all 
(röcıv) the surrounding regions. Menken concludes that Matthew is most 
likely drawing on a Greek text (òðvppóç), which he then abbreviated and 
added moAvc.?6 

The main evidence that Matthew is drawing on a revised LXX is the 
presence of texva (“children”) instead of the LXX's vioi ("sons") to translate 
222. Matthew's narrative makes it clear that Herod is wishing to elimi- 
nate a rival king, and so if Matthew had a text in front of him that spoke 
of grief over the loss of "sons" (vioi), it is hard to see why he would change 
it to téxva ("children"). On the other hand, if Matthew is working with a 
Hebrew text that read 212, he would surely have translated it with viot to 
coincide with his narrative. Thus according to Menken, the best explana- 
tion is that Matthew is drawing on a revised LXX text that read téxva.?” 

Gundry, however, believes there is an explanation for why Matthew 
wanted to use texva here; he wanted to connect it with the self-imposed 
curse of Matt 27:25, where the people are reported as saying: *His blood 
be on us and on our children! (téxva).” He explains: “By taking Herod's 
side and forcing Pilate's hand in their rejection of Jesus, the Jewish lead- 
ers will bring sorrowful consequences on their innocent children... To 
prepare for this correspondence, Matthew here replaces 'sons' (so the 
MT and LXX) with ‘children’.”28 The suggestion receives cautious support 
from Davies and Allison?? but two things count against it. First, if this was 


?5 He adds it to Mark 6:47 (Matt 14:24) and Mark 14:43 (Matt 26:47) but omits it from 
Mark 4:33 (Matt 13:34) and Mark 924 (Matt 17:14). 

26 Menken, Matthew’s Bible, 156-157. 

27 Menken, Matthew’s Bible, 157-158. 

28 Gundry, Matthew, 36. 

29 Davies and Allison, Matthew 1-7, 270. They point to Matt 22:24 as supporting evidence, 
where Matthew is summarizing the levirate law of Deut 25:5 and use téxva, whereas the 
Hebrew has ]2 (“son”). But this is easily answered for Matthew is drawing on Mark 12:19, 
which uses téxvov. Matthew has changed it to a plural but the example simply shows that 
when Matthew found téxvov in a Greek summary of Scripture, he preserved it. It is hardly 
evidence against Menken's hypothesis. 
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Matthew's intention, he would surely have used téxva instead of naidac 
when describing Herod’s actions (“he sent and killed all the children in 
and around Bethlehem”). Second, it is unlikely that Matthew would use 
a less appropriate word in the immediate context (killing of the young 
boys) for the sake of a parallel to a very distant one. It is surely more 
likely that if Matthew did want to make such a connection (which is by 
no means obvious), he chose téxva in 27:25 to link back to 2:18. 

Menken also notes that Matthew almost certainly found ‘Pod in his 
Greek text for he had to expand the reference to Bethlehem to include the 
surrounding regions (xai ev näcı tots öploıs aùtç) in order to accommo- 
date it. This either means that the tradition represented by LXX? was orig- 
inal or that it represents a revision of ¿v tH uf, (LXX^) that was known 
to Matthew. The latter would provide more support for Menken's posi- 
tion but as he himself acknowledges, it is more likely that scribes changed 
"Papá to Ev TH dipyAyj, which the Hebrew can tolerate (711312). In conclu- 
sion, though the evidence is not strong, this example supports Menken’s 
hypothesis that Matthew was working with a revised LXX, although he 
also introduced some changes of his own (moAtc).3° 


“He will be called a Nazorean" (Matt 2:23) 


In arguing that Matthew is dependent on Greek texts for this *quotation" 
rather than a word play on either "121 (Judg 13:5) or ti (Isa 1), Menken 
has both defended his hypothesis and offered an ingenious new solution. 
His first point is that since Matthew is writing in Greek, the wordplay is 
most likely to function at the level of the Greek. It is of course possible 
that Matthew's readers knew some Hebrew but since he felt the need to 
translate "Jesus" (1:23), “Golgotha” (27:33) and “Eli, Eli, lema sabachthani?” 
(27:46) for them, it seems unlikely that they would have detected a 113 
or 973 behind the word Načwpaîoç, especially as the Hebrew X is usually 
rendered in Greek by c. What is more likely is that Načwpaîoçş would 
remind them of Natipatoc (Judg 13:7 LXX^), which only differs by a single 
letter. Furthermore, although most commentators take the opening óu 
as introducing the quotation (recitative), Menken suggests that it is part 
of the quotation since Judg 13:7 LXX^ reads: örı vadipatov 0200 Eotat. Thus 


39 Nolland (Matthew, 124) does not quite commit himself to Menken's view but he does 
say that the "details of the text form seem to have no particular significance for the role 
Matthew gives the citation." 
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Menken agrees with those who find a Sampson/Jesus parallel in Matt 2:23 
but on the basis of the Greek text rather than the Hebrew. 

However, it is the proposed change from gota to x9 uoecvo that con- 
stitutes the innovative aspect of Menken's proposal. Those who think that 
Matthew has the Hebrew of Judg 13:5, 7 in mind usually suggest that he 
then went to Isa 4:3 (&ytot xAnIýoovtar) because some Greek manuscripts 
render the 1°13 of Judg 13:5, 7 by &ytoc or &yi&to.?! But Menken suggests 
that a more likely solution is that Matthew went to Isa 7:14, a text he has 
just quoted and has considerable affinity with Judg 13:7, for the birth of 
Samson is announced with the words: i8ob ob ¿v yaotel Éyetc?? xod téčy vióv 
(“you shall conceive and bear a son"). As we have seen, Isa 7:14 goes on to 
say that the child will be called (xaAécet¢) Emmanuel and this is what lies 
behind Matthew's xAndnoeraı (“he will be called") here in 2:23. Menken 
says that by this change, "Matthew achieves the effect that according to 
the first fulfilment quotation in the infancy narrative Jesus will be called 
Emmanuel, and according to the last one he will be called a Nazorean."?? 

Finally, Menken thinks that this also explains the unusual introductory 
formula (“what was spoken by the prophets might be fulfilled"), which 
speaks of “prophets” in the plural and omits the customary Aéyovroc 
(“saying”).3* Of course, the plural could simply indicate the dual source of 
the quotation but Menken suggests that it is particularly apt for a refer- 
ence to the former prophets, for it does not appear that they were known 
by their individual authors, as the latter prophets were. He also suggests 
that this might explain the absence of Aéyovroc, for they do not “speak” as 
prophets but record historical events. 

This proposal clearly meets our first condition of plausibility. The 
move from Natipatos to Načwpatoç only involves a single letter and the 
announcement of the conception and birth of Sampson is very close to 
that of Emmanuel. Is it more convincing than the suggestion that Mat- 
thew's xAyOygetat comes from the xAyPyoovtat of Isa 4:13? Since both 
suggestions involve Matthew changing the form of the verb, either from 
plural to singular (x28rjcovvau/xOrjcexot) or active to passive (xoA£oetc/ 


31 LXX^ Judg 13:5 has étt hytacpevwv valipatov gotat; LXX? Jud 13:7 has örı &yıov 0600 
EOTAL. 

32 [ XX^ reads ££. 

33 Menken, Matthew's Bible, 175. 

3^ Matt 1:22; 2:15, 17; 3:3; 414; 8:17; 1217; 13:35; 21:4; 22:31; 27:9. It is missing from Matt 2:5 
because it is the magi who tell (£ixov) Herod about the quotation rather than Matthew 
introducing it. 
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xAnSycetat), the decisive factor has to be context. In favour of Isa 4:3 is the 
correspondence between one who is called holy and Matthew’s emphasis 
on Jesus’ conception by the Holy Spirit (Matt 118, 20) and perhaps the 
fact that the previous verse (Isa 4:2) speaks of the “branch of the Lord,” 
using a synonym (NANY) of 913.35 In favour of Isa 7:14 is the close parallel 
in the announcement of the conception and birth of a special son and 
the significant fact that Matthew has just quoted it. Though certainty 
is impossible, I am inclined to think that an explanation that relies on 
the language in which Matthew is writing is more likely than one that 
relies on Hebrew, especially as Matthew feels the need to translate the 
names Jesus and Emmanuel for his readers. Though the evidence is slight, 
this example also adds to the evidence of Menken's proposal. 


Conclusion 


Although the evidence presented above confirms that Matthew was will- 
ing to make changes to his Scriptural quotations, Menken has convinc- 
ingly shown that it is a mistake to try and explain all such differences as 
apologetically or theologically motivated (pace Gundry). Thus Matthew's 
text of Hos 111 almost certainly contained the word xwAéw and his text 
of Jer 31(38)25 almost certainly contained the word céxva. It is also likely 
that his text of Mic 5:2(1), probably drawn from a narrative source, con- 
tained the phrase ¿x goð, though the evidence is slight. The same is true 
for the xoAécovcty of Isa 7:14, since the explanations that Matthew would 
have found xoAécet; problematic are unconvincing. More debatable are 
whether Matthew found yf '1oo8a ("land of Judah"), jyeuov ("governor") 
and eAdytotos (“least”) in his text of Mic 5:2(1) and vióv pov (“my son") in 
Hos 11:1. But even if these are discounted, Menken has demonstrated that 
Matthew is working from a text that differs from the major uncial manu- 
scripts (represented by Rahlfs) or the reconstructed text of the Góttingen 
series. Since he has shown that it is unlikely that these texts come from 
a testimony source, the most likely scenario is that Matthew made use 
of a revised LXX text. It may not have contained all of the readings that 
Menken has suggested, but that does not invalidate his central hypothesis. 
As a result of Menken's book, it would be a mistake to simply explain 


35 This is the view of Gundry (Matthew, 40) but not as a transition from Judg 13:5, 7 but 
because he thinks that Matthew’s starting point was the Hebrew of Isa 11:1. 
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differences in Matthew’s quotations as apologetically or theologically 
motivated. Some might be but on the evidence of the five quotations in 
the infancy narrative, some undoubtedly belonged to the biblical text that 
he was using, a text that can be described as a revised LXX.36 


36 It is a pleasure to dedicate this paper to Maarten in appreciation of his scholar- 
ship and friendship. In particular, it was at a café in Berlin (2002), where we first had the 
idea of a series of books on the theme, The Scriptures of Israel and the New Testament. At 
our last meeting, we decided to call this project to a halt with five volumes published by 
T&T Clark: Psalms (2004), Isaiah (2005), Deuteronomy (2008), Minor Prophets (2009) and 
Genesis (2012). Many people have told me how useful these volumes have been and, in 
no small way, this is due to the rigour and attention to detail that Maarten brought to the 
editing role. I wish him well in his retirement and if I have correctly understood his inten- 
tions, look forward to a volume on Barnabas's Bible in the future. 


THEME AND VARIATIONS: ISAIAH’S SONG OF THE VINEYARD 
AND ITS INFLUENCE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Joost Smit Sibingat 


11 As scholars must have noted long ago, the Hebrew text of Isaiah's 
Song of the Vineyard in Isa 5:1-7 uses exactly one hundred words.! The 
way in which these are distributed over the several parts of the poem can 
be illustrated and verified in several ways: See Tables 1A and 1B. 


Table 1A. Isaiah 51-7, MT: The Number of Words 





Isa 5a 6, 6 
6: 6 
2 4+3+4, 11 
342: 5 22 22 
3 5:5: 10 
4 7,6: 13 23 
5 4+5,4+4: 17 
6 9,6: 15 32 55 
7 64+4,4+ 3: 17 17 39 100 words 


Table 1B. Isaiah 5:1-7, MT: The Number of Words 


Isa 51-2 28 





3-4 
5-6 32 55 
7 17 45 100 words 


12 The basic structure of the passage is quite simple: the middle section, 
v. 3-6, addresses the people of Jerusalem and the men of Judah in direct 
discourse; in the closing lines of v. 7 the reader learns the symbolic mean- 
ing of the main elements of the parable told in v. 1b-2, which opens in 


», & 


v. 1a with “Let me sing...”: “the vineyard is the house of Israel," etc. 


13 Both v. 3 and v. 5 mark a new section or subsection with the word 
“(And) now...” nny*. In v. 5 it divides the passage into 51 + 49 (= 100) 


1 [n 1QIs8 the second word of v. 1, 8], is omitted. 
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words. That is to say, the two words rendered as “it (ie., the vineyard) 
yielded only bad fruit” (NIV), UNA Wy", at the end of v. 4, repeated from 
v. 2 where they close the parable, and interpreted in v. 7b as the opposite 
of justice and righteousness, form the center of our poem (49 + 2 + 49 = 
100 words). The image for the main charge against the accused is at the 
heart of the passage. 


14 In fact, the ensuing context threatens them with adequate punish- 
ment. In order not to isolate the "Song of the Vineyard" (a) unduly from 
its context? we will, briefly, pay attention to its function in relation to a 
central section (b), the sixfold “Woe...” against certain vices and sins of 
the well-to-do in Isa 5:8-23 and to a third part of the chapter (c), leading 
up to the description of the invading enemy's advancing army in v. 24-25, 
26-30. An analysis in three parts, based on the hypothesis of a numerical 
composition technique, is worth considering. 


Isaiah 5:1-30, MT: Survey of the Number of Words 


a Isa5: 1-7: Song of the Vineyard 100 
b 8-23:  Sixfold ‘Woe...’ 168 
c 24-30: The advancing army  n6| 216 | 384 words 


The size of the central section, 168 words,? is equal to 6 x 28 (or six times 
the triangular number of seven); the sum-total of the framing sections, 216 
(or 63) words, is equal to 6 x 36, that is six times the triangular number 
of eight.^ The size of the entire chapter, 384 words, is equal to six times 
the square number of eight: 384 = 6 x 64. As we will discuss below, the 
sum-total of two adjoining triangular numbers is equal to the square of 
the larger one. Here we see that the organisation of the entire chapter, as 
evident from the above survey, shares this basic principle with the com- 
position of the first section, v. 1-7. But let us first return to the Song, or 
the Parable, of the Vineyard. 


? Cf. B.S. Childs, Isaiah (Louisville KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001) 49: “It is 
highly important that the chapter be read as a whole, and that vv. 1-7 and 8-30 be inter- 
preted together." 

3 The second “Woe,” Isa 5:1-17, uses 72 words, the size of the other five “Woes” together 
is 96 words: (3 x 24) + (4 x 24) = 7 x 24 = 168 words. 

^ [n section c, v. 24, 25 and 26-30 use 25 + 25 + 66 words: two times the square number 
of five, followed by the triangular number of eleven. 
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15 Schedl takes the first line, v. 1a, separately and combines v. 1b-2, 
the “parable,” with v. 7, where it is interpreted? (see Table 1A). In this 
way one observes that v. 7, which mentions the name YHWH, reaches the 
number 39. And 39, or 26 + 13, is the sum-total of the letters of this name: 
10 +5 +6 + 5 = 26 plus those of the Hebrew numeral one, TNX, that is 
1+ 8 + 4 = 13. There is, to my mind, no doubt that sometimes this symbol- 
ism is intended; however, in this case more examples of this device from 
the text of Isaiah would be welcome. 


16 Table 1B on the other hand illustrates the fact that the 45 words of 
v. 1-2 and v. 7 together are divided over the first and final paragraphs in 
28 plus 17 words—a division according to the golden ratio.’ 28, moreover, 
is a perfect number? and, as noted before, the triangular number of seven. 

In the central section, v. 3-4 and v. 5-6, the 55 words divide into 23 + 
32 words, a noteworthy sequence which, as again Schedl has pointed out, 
may have to be associated with the so-called (small) tetractus.? 


17 However, the main impression of the design of Isa 5:1-7 as it becomes 
visible in our Tables, seems to be that the Hebrew text of Isa 5:1-7 illus- 
trates an elementary mathematical thesis: the sum of two consecutive 
triangular numbers is equal to the square of the larger one.!? In this par- 
ticular case: the triangular numbers of nine and ten add up to the square 
of ten: 45 + 55 = 100 words. More in general: 


Numbers: ca 7 8 g 170 AT 12 13 14 
Triang. numbers: ... 28 36 45 55 66 78 91 105 ... 
Square numbers: ... 49 64 81 100 121 144 169 196 ... 


5 C. Schedl, Baupläne des Wortes (Vienna: Herder, 1974) 94-96, 243. Surprisingly few, 
if any other scholars seem to have paid attention to the numerical aspects of the Song of 
the Vineyard. 

6 More suggestive, or perhaps convincing is, e.g., the arrangement of the text in 
Gen 41:38-40, where Pharaoh makes Joseph, “in whom is the Spirit of God,” viceroy, tell- 
ing him “Since God has shown you all this...” In v. 38, 39, 40 one reads 11 + 15 + 13 = 26 + 
13 = 39 words. 

7 The Fibonacci series beginning with 1, 5, 6, 11... continues with 17, 28, 45... 

8 It is equal to the sum of its divisers: 1 + 2 + 4 + 7 + 14 = 28. 

9 Compare, e.g, Gen 15:17-18a, 18b-21, God's covenant with Abraham: 23 words of 
N(arrative) followed by 32 words of D(iscourse), ie. God's promise. Cf. Schedl, Bauplüne, 
40—41, 49 and passim. 

10 Cf. MJJ. Menken, Numerical Literary Techniques in John (NovTSup 55; Leiden: Brill, 
1985) 28, with references to Nicomachus of Gerasa, Intr. Arithm. Il. 12 and Theon of Smyrna. 
For Nicomachus, see I. Thomas, Selections Illustrating the History of Greek Mathematics 
(LCL; London: Heinemann, Cambridge MA: Harvard U.P., ?1951) I, 94-99. 
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Comparing the second and the third row one finds that the square num- 
ber of n is always equal to the sum of the two adjoining triangular num- 
bers n-ı and n. There is reason, as we shall see in a moment, to expand 
the series a little further: 


Numbers: e. 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Triangular numbers: ... 120 136 153 171 190 210 
Square numbers: ... 225 256 289 324 361 400 


Nowadays we have our algebra to prove the thesis just mentioned. But 
one may also, in the way ofthe "geometrical mathematics" of the ancients, 
use one’s pebbles, make a square—or, if you prefer, a lozenge—with a 
side of n elements, to be called ABCD, and count the elements contained 
in the triangle ABC. This is a triangle with three sides of n elements, by 
definition the triangular number of n. The triangle that is left, almost but 
not quite covering ADC, has a side of n-ı, because the corner elements 
at A and C are part of the other, larger triangle ABC. And as the side of 
this second triangle is n-ı, its contents form the triangular number of n-ı. 
The square of n is equal to the triangular number of n plus the triangular 
number of n~, Q.E.D. 

The question now to be asked is: Do we find the elementary mathemat- 
ical thesis, observed in Isa 51-7 and its context, ie. the entire chapter 5, 
also in what might be called the reception history of Isaiah's Song of the 
Vineyard? We will limit our investigation to part of this tradition, but, wel- 
coming this opportunity to honour our friend Maarten Menken, we shall 
try to document some of our findings in a way not unfamiliar to him. 


2. In the LXX version of Isa 5:1-7 there are no major textual problems. 
The translation provides evidence of a numerical composition technique 
based both on the number of words and on the number of syllables used. 
Table 2A shows the number of words. Apparently v. 2, the heart of the 
parable, is in the centre of an a-b-c-b’-a’ pattern. It is framed in v. 1b and 
v. 3 by 28 words, and once again in v. 1a and v. 4, also by 28 words. At 
v. 5, vOv dE dvayyeA®..., the two parts of the segment v. 1-6 conform to a 
proportion of three to two on a basis of twenty-eight words. 

In order to understand the function of v. 7 we will study the context of 
the entire chapter in Table 2B. 
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Table 2A. Isaiah 51-6, 7 LXX: The Number of Words 





Isa 52a 10 

1b 9 

2 28 

3 19 28 

4 18 28 84 

5 26 

6 30 56 56 140 words 
7 27 


As to the fact that v. 7 falls outside this scheme one may recall that among 
many illustrious commentators Vitringa (1714) divided Isa 5 in two parts: 
v. 1-6 and v. 7-30, for the reason that v. 7 mentions “the Lord of hosts" 
in the same way as v. 9, (12,) 16, 24, (25)—so from v. 7 onwards it is the 
prophet himself who speaks and interprets the parable.! Table 2B offers 
a provisional survey!” of the entire chapter. One may note, among other 
things, that in v. 1-6 and 7-30 we count 140 + 525, or (4 x 35) + (15 x 35) 
words, and that the sixfold “Woe...” in v. 8-23 uses 294 or 6 x 49 = 6 x 
7? words. The Table does not show the interesting feature that from v. 20 
onwards the last three of the “Woe” oracles are composed in (v. 20) 28 + 
(v. 21-23) 36 = 64 words: the sum-total of the triangular numbers of seven 
and eight is equal to the square number of eight. 


Table 2B. Isaiah 5 LXX: Survey of the Number of Words 





Isa 51-6 140 [=20x7] 
7 27 

8-10 63 [=9x7] 
11-23 231 [733x7] 
24-25 86 

26-30 118 231 525 665 words [=95x7] 


! Campegius Vitringa, Commentarius in Librum Prophetiarum Jesaiae (Leovardiae: 
Fr. Halma, 1714) I, 108. 

12 At the end of Isa 5:29 we read, with Rahlfs (1935): 6 puóptevoc adtobc—so N BQMS etc. 
Cf. J. Ziegler, Isaias (Septuaginta... 14; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck, 1939) 64, who prefers the 
short text without aùtovç (AQ*) which agrees with the MT. His argument ‘da auch sonst 
A-Q den ursprünglichen Text haben' is unconvincing. 
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Table 2C gives the text of Ziegler's edition (1939) and counts the number 
of syllables? Clearly, the translator has chosen to make a main division 
between v. 4 and v. 5, that is: at the second instance of “(and) now...”, in 
this case vöv 8£...,!^ after the speaker of the parable has addressed those 
whom he asks for their judgment, ie. the people of Judah and of Jerusa- 
lem, and before his own answer announces what he is going to do with 
his property. 


Table 2C. Isaiah 5:1-7 LXX: The Number of Syllables 





1 "Ato Ò) xà v yommuévo 9 

dopa Tod dyannrod c duneravi pov. 13 22 
AUTEAWV eyevnOyn cà Yyannuevo 13 23 

Ev KEpaTL Ev TOW míovi. 10 

2 xai Ppaypov TEeplebynxa xal Exaodxwoa 14 

xai epvtevon cumeAov owen 10| 24 

xoi muodounoa mbpyov £v uécq adtod 13 

xal mpoANvıov dpvEa Ev abt@ 11| 24 

xoi Euewa Tod TOTAL otapvaAyy, 11 

Enolnoe òè dxcvOac. 8| 19| 67| 9o 
3 xai vv, 2 

d&vOpwros tod Iovda 6 

xal ol evoixodvtes Ev IepovgwAyy, 12 

xpivate Ev ¿poi xal dvd pécov Tod AuTEAWVOS Lov. 17| 37 

4 Ti Tomow etl TH duTEA@vi pov 12 

xai odx £notjca auto; 8 

Stott Eueiva tod Toon ctapvany, 13 

Enolnoe òè dxcvOac. 8| 41] 78| 190 
5 vOv de avayyEld duty ti nomow TH dumeA@vi pov 18 

APEAM TOV ppaypòv avtod 8 

xoi Zotar eig Õaprayhy, 8 

xal xo 6E Tov volyov adtod 9 

xai Eotat eic KATANTATNPA, g| 52 


13 In Isa 53 J.S. Kloppenborg Verbin, “Egyptian Viticultural Practices...,” NovT 44 (2002) 
134—159, see p. 138, and also his monograph The Tenants in the Vineyard (WUNT 195; Tübin- 
gen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006) 152, prints Alcw. It is difficult to see why. Cf. H.StJ. Thackeray, A 
Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge: U.P., 1909) I, 231, 258. Iovda (v. 3, 7) is 
counted as two syllables, IepovoaAny (v. 3) as five. There is uncertainty at this point. 

14 A. Laurentin, "We'attah—Kai nun: Formule charactéristique des textes juridiques 
et liturgiques,” Bib 45 (1964) 168-197, 413-432, see p. 178, mentions nnyYxai vüv in 
Isa 5:3, but, as far as I can see, not v. 5 iny1/vóv de. On nun de in general, however, see p. 169, 
n. 3. 
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Table (cont.) 








6 xal dvjow Tov dumeda@ve pov 10 

xoi od uy tune o08£ ph oxaph, 10 

xoi avaßnoetaı eig abtOv wç elc xépoov dxavOa 16| 36 

xal tals vepéAouc &vceAo0puot 9 

tod um Bp£Eot eig adtov vetdv. 10| 19| 107 

7 6 yàp dprerav xvplou oaßawð obxoc tod Iopana éotiv 19 

xal dtvOpcortoc Tod lovda vedputov Yyannuevov 16| 35 

Eueiva Tod noioa xpiow, £rotvjoev dé dvonlav 18 

xal od Sixatocbvyy ad xpavyny. 11| 29| 64| 171] 361 syll. 


The division at v. 4/5, used also in the design recorded in Table 2A, will 
raise no problems: this is a major turning point. So, observing the size 
of 51-4 (190 syll.) and of 5:5-7 (171 syll.), we state the fact that the text 
illustrates the thesis mentioned earlier: the square of nineteen, 361, or 
19°, is the sum-total of 190, the triangular number of nineteen plus 171, 
the triangular number of eighteen. The answer to our question, asked at 
the end of 1.7 is clear: choosing v. 5 as the main division, and using his 
syllable technique, the LXX translator was able to apply the thesis with 
perfect precision. 


31 In Mark 12222, the earliest New Testament variant of the Song of 
the Vineyard, we use the text of N-A?5. We have no space for an adequate 
discussion of the variant in v. 9, printed as part of the text between [ ] in 
N-A267715 The [ ] indicate that the editors were not able to reach a deci- 
sion on the particle oöv, absent from BL 892* pc..., but attested in the 
textus receptus as well as in X ACDWOY f"3... They may well have been 
in need of new and better criteria. In any case, in v. 9 we read ti momoe 
and not ti obv momoet!® and present a count of the number of syllables 
used in Mark 12:1-12. See Table 3A on the next page. 


15 So earlier R.F. Weymouth, ed., The Resultant Greek Testament (London: James Clarke, 
[4886], ?1905). There is no mention of the variant in B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commen- 
tary on the Greek New Testament (London/New York: U.B.S., 1971, 22002). One may consult 
C.H. Turner, “Notes on Marcan Usage”, VII (1926): (4) “Particles absent from Mark"; see 
J.K. Elliott, ed., The Language and Style of the Gospel of Mark (NovTSup 71; Leiden: Brill, 
1993) 79-81. 

16 J.S. Kloppenborg, “Isa 51-7 LXX and Mark 123, 9, again," NovT 46 (2004) 12-19, see 
p. 15 and The Tenants in the Vineyard (2006) [see note 13], 235 accepts the reading ti odv 
ToU/cet without discussing it. 
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Table 3A. The Parable of the Wicked Tenant-Farmers: The Number of Syllables 





12:1a 13. 13 13 13 13 
ıb 11,8+9+8,10,6. 52 

2 15, 20° 35 

3 6 + 10. 16 103 

4 14 14. 28 

5 770557. 31 59 162 

6a 6, 6 12 

6b 12 44 g. 25 37 37 

7 14*2-'99,11. 45 

8 10 + 14. 24 69 

9 13; 13 * 10. 36 36 105 304 

10a 11 11 11 

10b 15, 13° 28 

11 11+12 23 51 

12a-c  9,9,4 * 12. 34 34 96 

12d 9. 9 9 9 105 422 Syll. 


32 Ina nutshell: 


Table 3B. Mark 12:1-12, Survey of the Number of Syllables 





Mark 122a: intro 13 
1b-9: the parable 304 
10-11: Yeagy 11 + ‘51’: 62 
12a-c: reaction + émtAvats 34| 96 
12d: exit 9 
4 
Mark 12:1-12: 22 + 400 = 422 syllables 


A main body of text uses 400 syllables, the frame 22. One may distinguish 
N, the N(arrative), e. Mark 12:1a and 12, from D(iscourse), the spoken part, 
ie. the parable and the quotation that follows. One will also want to apply 
this distinction within D: in Mark 12a4b-9 we have DP at the end of v. 6 
and in v. 7; the rest is DN . The size of DP is “9” + “29” = “38” syll., and DN 
measures 266 syll. That is to say, for the proportions within the parable 
we find a formula “38” + (7 x 38) = 8 x 38 = 304 syll. Moreover, the psalm 
quotation in v. 10-11 is presented in 11 + “51” = 62 syll.—and one wonders: 
does this supplement the spoken phrases of the parable according to the 
golden ratio: 38 + 62 = 100 syll.? 
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3.3 The golden ratio may also help us to understand the proportions in 
the following outline, with a division between the first part of the par- 
able, (a), Łe. v. ıb-5, and the dramatic moment of v. 6a, ‘He had now only 
one left to send: his own dear son (or: his only son)'—so the New English 
Bible (1961). 


Table 3C. Mark 12:1-12, Another Survey of the Number of Syllables 





Mark 12:1a 13 

1b-5 parable (a) 162 

6 (b) 28 + ‘9’ = 37 50 

7-9 (c) 105 

10-12 105 210 260 422 syllables 


After the crucial event of v. 6b: “In the end he sent him...”, the rest of the 
passage uses two times 105 syllables, first to finish the parable in its section 
(c), and next (v. 10-12) to bring the entire dispute to its conclusion.” The 
golden mean divides 422 in 260.796 + 161.204; 260 + 162 comes very close. 
As one sees: the first part of the parable, (a), giving its basic elements 
(v. 1b-2) and still covering the treatment of the earlier messengers 
(v. 3-5), forms the minor, and all the rest, beginning in v. 6, with the 
sending of the only son, forms the major of the composition as analized 
according to the number of syllables. 


3.4 The parable has a remarkable feature in v. 6, in the words (or thought) 
of the only son’s father, the owner of the vineyard: “They will respect my 
son” (RSV, NEB). We shall call it, for a moment, v. 6d. The position of these 
words deserves our attention. 


Table 3D. The Position of the Words Spoken in Mark 12:6 


Mark 123a: 13 





1b-5:the parable, (a) 52+51+59= 162 


6: N(arrative) 12+12+4= 28| 190 
D(iscourse) «9» 
7-9: the parable (c) 45+24+36= 105 
10-12: Ypap etc. 62+34+9= 105 | 210| 400| 422 syll. 


17 On 105, see above 1.7. 
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What is the position of v. 6d? Before, the parable uses 190 = 5 x 38 syll.; 
these are followed, in the rest of the parable, up to and including v. 9, by 
9 + 105 = 114 syll., that is 3 x 38 syll. So the beginning of the owner/father's 
words in v. 6d divides the parable, £e. v. 1b-9, roughly according to the 
golden ratio in (5 x 38) + (3 x 38) syllables. One will remember the use of 
the aliquot part of 38 syllables in the 38 (DP) + 266 (DN) = 304 syllables of 
Mark 12:1b—g (see above, 3.2). 


3.5 Our display in Table 3D, however, places the father's consideration 
"They will respect my son,” in a class by itself. Evidently, it is preceded and 
prepared by 190 syllables and followed by 210 syllables, carefully, it seems, 
made up of 105 + 105 syllables in v. 7-9 and v. 10-12. A striking feature of 
the entire passage emerges: the square number, in this case 400 syllables 
(or 207), the size of Mark 12:1b-12 before and after but not including v. 6d, 
is made up of two consecutive triangular numbers: 190 is the triangular 
number of 19, and 210 is the triangular number of 20,—their sum is equal 
to the square of the larger number, ie. 20. It follows that the final words of 
v. 6 are in a special position, which may well serve to indicate their special 
significance. Commentaries usually do not pay much attention. 


3.6 Studying the composition of Mark 121-12 we should also look into 
Mark's use of the number of words. We have space for two observations. 
First, let us point out the balanced pattern of the parable in v. 1-9, divid- 
ing it at v. 1a/b and at v. 5/6. 


Mark 12:1-12: Number of words 
Markizua, 1b, 2, 3-4 5 6, 7-8, 9. 
Words: 6 =6 
18 18 #18 14 = 68 
16 30 16 = 62| 136 


The first section of the parable, (a), v. ıb-5, uses 68 words, £e. half of the 
sum-total, neatly arranged. The second half, v. 6-9, starting with Erı Eva 
etyev..., adds 62 words in a symmetrical disposition. At this point we may 
remind ourselves that the letter value of the word vióc according to the 
letters’ position in the alphabet, is: 20 + 9 + 15 + 18 = 62. 
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3.7 Second: the position of the owner's expectation in Mark 12:6: 
“They will respect my son” is, again, worth our attention. The full size 
of Mark12:1b-12 is 175 words. Our next chart shows the position of 
v. 6b... A€ywv &xt Evtpanycovtat Tov vidv pov. 

The position of the owner's thought concerning his only son in 
Mark 12:6 


Table 4. Mark 12:1-12, The Number of Words 





Mark 12:1b—5 68 
6a ETL... KYAMYTOV 5 
6b anéotettev...adtots 5 10 78 
Aéywv... vldv pov 6 
7-9 46 
10-12 45 91 169 


175 words 


We find the phrase after 78 words of the parable, and there are 91 words 
to follow. 78 and 91 are the triangular numbers of twelve and thirteen, 
and the 6 words in special position are framed by 169 words;—and 169 is 
132. The special feature found in the syllable composition (see Table 3D) 
is present here also, though on a different scale and with a slightly larger 
central element: in addition to the four words of direct discourse the two 
preceding words Aéywv ötı are now included. 


41 Let us compare the parallel versions of the parable of the Wicked 
Tenants in Matthew and Luke. At the end of the parable Luke follows 
Mark closely, see Luke 20:15b: “What then will the owner of the vineyard 
do to them?"—a question answered by the speaker himself in v. 16a: the 
consequences will be disastrous. But in 20:16bc Luke adds the hearers’ reac- 
tion: "When the people heard this, they said, ‘God forbid! ” (NIV). So far, 
Luke's parable has used 100 + 24 = 124 words, so divided over N(arrative) 
and D(iscourse) as well as sequentially.!® 


'8 In Luke 20:9 N-A26-27 print &vöpwnög [rtc]. The extra word ctc adapts the text to the 
more frequently used expression elsewhere in Luke and should not be accepted. 
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Table 5. Luke 20:9b-16, The Number of Words 





Luke 20:9b-15a DN pD pD Sum-total 
78 22 100 

15b-16a 19 - 19 

16bc 3 2 5 24 124 words 
[100] [24] 


4.2 In Matthew, the hearers react directly to the question of the landowner 
and answer it themselves, even expanding the words he uses about the 
future disaster in Mark (and Luke). But while Luke—see Table 5—rounds 
off a first section of 124 words with the listeners’ reaction to the answer, 
that is, with Luke 20:16c:... un yévorto, Matthew does so before the direct 
answer they give, ie. before Matt 21:41 Aeyouow adt@’ xanods xaxds...), 
having them, as it were, pronounce the verdict themselves. 

In Table 6A one finds the evidence for the early part of the parable in 
Matthew, Table 6B shows the proportions within the larger context of 
Matt 21:33-43. 


Table 6A. Matt 21:33b-40, The Number of Words 





Matt 21:33bc pN 24 DP Sum-total 24 

34-36 45 = 45 

37-40 39 16 55 100 124 words 
[108] [16] 


Both Matthew and Luke's versions of the parable begin with a segment of 
124 words, but instead of Luke’s 100 + 24 we find 24 +100 words in Mat- 
thew. In Mark we had reason to mention the pijgo¢ of the word vióc—see 
3.6. Considering that both the other two evangelists show a preference for 
a (sub)section of 124 words, that is two times 62, one wonders: did they all 
have a special reason for using this number?!? 


19 When Peter in Matt 16:13-14, 15-16 states his view on Jesus as “the Son of the living 
God,” this takes 84 + 40 = 124 syllables. The annunciation to Joseph, Matt 1:18-25, is also a 
case in point. See the ‘Coda’, below, 6-10. 
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Table 6B. Matt 21:33-43, The Number of Words 


Matt 21:33a,b-d 3 24 





34-40 100 
41 21 24 48 
42-43 48 196 words 


After the parable and its climax, the condemnation in v. 41, we have, in v. 42, 
the reference to Psalm 117 (18), quoted in 20 words just as in Mark, and (v. 43) 
the prediction concerning the “kingdom of God” that will be given to others, 
in 29 + 19 = 48 words, balancing the earlier 24 + 24 = 48 words that frame the 
central part of the parable, v. 34-40. The 196 words of this section, we may add 
in passing, supplement the 104 (52 + 52) words of Matt 21:28-31a, 31b-32, the 
“parable of the two sons,” and are followed, in Matt 21:44-22:46, by 700 words: 
Matt 21:28-22:46 forms a large complex of 300 + 700 = 1000 words.?° 


4.3 For the moment, however, the interesting feature of Matthew's 
design of the parable is the fact shown in Table 6A: the central part is 
made up of 45 + 55 = 100 words, two consecutive triangular numbers add- 
ing up to the square of the larger one. 

Luke's version of the parable divides the 100 words of v. 11-15 at v. 9/10 
and at v. 12/13. The middle part, v. 10-12, dealing with the tenants’ maltreat- 
ment of the first three messengers, uses 45 words, and these are framed 
in v. gb and v. 13-15a by n1 + 44 = 55 words: the same result, achieved in a 
somewhat different way. 


5. We are now in a position to answer the question of 1.7: do we find 
the elementary mathematical thesis, observed in the composition of the 
Song of the Vineyard, Isa 51-7 MT, also in the elements of its “reception 
history"? Time and again the answer is: yes. It is found in the LXX and in 
three gospels. 

It is too early to say anything on the obvious question whether the fact 
that our authors, in several different ways, combined two consecutive tri- 
angular numbers so as to form the square of the base of the larger one, 
is perhaps due to a specific influence of the passage in Isaiah. We do not 


?0 The textual details cannot now be discussed in the way they deserve. 
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know how widespread the use of this device may have been.?! However, 


the similarities we found at this point between the source text and its New 
Testament variations remain impressive. 


Coda: Concerning the Composition of Matt 1:18b—25 








6. 
Chart A. The Number of Syllables 
Matt 1:18 13. 13 13 13 
15,7+9+7. 38 
19 8, 4 + 10, 12. 34 72 72 
20 10,16 + 2 28 
« 6, 16° 17. 39 
21 6, 122 10 +9.» 37 104 
22 8+13+9 30 
25 «11+6,11+4, 32 
10 +6.» 16 78 182 
24 12+18+11, 41 
25 8+8 16 
13. 13 70 70 324 syll. 
y? 
Chart B. Matt 118b-25: The Number of Syllables in N(arrative) and 
D(iscourse) 
Matt 1:18bc N 38 N D D Sum-total 
19 34 
20a 28 100 
b-d 39 
21a 6 
b 12 
c 19 76 


21 The following survey of the verbal forms used in Mark na-25 is worth our 
attention. 





Mark 11:1-10 N 16 D 18 Sum-total 34 
11-19 32 4 36 

20-25 7 23 30 

Mark 11:1-25 55 45 100 verbal forms 
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Chart B (cont.) 





Matt 1:18bc N 38 N D D Sum-total 
22 30 

23 17 +31 48 

24-25 70 100 

Matt 1:18b-25 200 + 124 = 324 syll. 


8. The text is NA2627, 


91 Matthew's story on the annunciation of the birth of Jesus to Joseph 
in Matt 118b-25, as documented in our Charts A and notably B, is strictly 
organized in such a way that one may—in modern terminology— 
consider the Fibonacci sequence beginning with 2, 5...as its basis. The 
sequence continues with... 7, 12, 19, 31, 50, 81, and these terms are all in 
clear evidence, if one realizes that the values found in our Charts, 28, 48, 
76, 124, 200 and 324 are equal to these terms, multiplied by four.?? 


9.2 For 28 syllables, see the introduction to the angel’s words in 1:208; 
for 48 syllables, see v. 23; 76 syllables is the size of the angel's message in 
v. 20b-21. As to the bottom row of Chart B: the golden mean of the sum- 
total, 324 syllables, falls at 200.232 and 123.768, when one uses @ = 0.618, 
and more simply at 200 + 124 in the Fibonacci sequence just mentioned; 
the distribution over N(arrative) and D(iscourse) is 200 + 124 syllables. 


9.3 The words spoken by the angel in Matt 1:20b-21 are preceded by 100 
syllables. The prophecy quoted and partly translated in v. 23 is introduced 
in v. 22 by 30 syllables, and v. 24-25 conclude the episode in 70 syllables: 
once more 100 syllables. That is to say: the N-part of the story, measuring 
200 syllables, is divided into 100 + 100 syllables. 


9.4 In the spoken parts there is a small but striking contrast between 
xoAécetc in the angel’s command (v. 21) and xoAécovct in the prophecy 
from Isa 7:14 quoted in v. 23.23 There is also a noteworthy similarity: as 
Chart A tells us, in v. 21a and v. 23a the phrases té€etat dé vidv and xai 


22 Compare the sequences numbered A 001060 and A 013655 in N.J.A. Sloane's On-Line 
Encyclopedia of Integer Sequences. 

?3 See MJ.J. Menken, Matthew’s Bible (BETL 173; Leuven: University Press/Peeters, 2004) 
117-131. 
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te€etat vidv are each followed by 31 syllables: 12 + 10 + 9. = 31 syllables in 
v. 21 and u+ 4, 10 + 6 = 31 syllables in v. 23. The internal proportions within 
the spoken parts of the pericope can be shown as follows: 


The angel: v. 20b-21a, 21be: 45 + 31 = 76 
The prophet: v. 23a, 23b: 17 +31 = 48 
+ 


62 + 62 = 124 syllables. 


Earlier it was mentioned that in Mark 12:6-9 the use of the number 62 
suits the number value of the word vids, calculated according to the posi- 
tion of its letters in the alphabet.?* Whether the evangelists were aware 
of this phos and had any intention of giving, in this way, their text any 
sort of "deeper" meaning, we will never know. However, the significance 
of the pericope concerning the announcement of the birth of the 'son' in 
Matthew's gospel as a whole cannot easily be overestimated. So the pos- 
sibility should not be overlooked. 


10. It is fair to conclude from these data that the author studied every 
detail of this passage most carefully when he composed it. Now an emi- 
nent scholar has extensively argued that Matthew probably was not the 
person responsible for the reading xoAécovcty (instead of xoAécetc in the 
LXX) in 1:23b,—a difficult task anyway.?? In our display showing the pro- 
portions in the D-part of the episode (9.4) it is essential that v. 21bc and 
v. 23b both use exactly 31 syllables. So there is this small problem: would 
not Matthew have realized that only the non-LXX reading xoAécouct fits 
the pattern of 31 + 31 = 62 syllables of which v. 23b is part? He had a 
strong motive: the matchless precision of his composition, and he had the 
opportunity. Are we sure: just in case his Isaiah text had the LXX reading 
xoAécetc—would he have resisted the desire and the necessity of improv- 
ing on it?26 


24 Above, 3.6. 

25 Menken, Matthew’s Bible, 126-131. 

26 Tam grateful to Dr S.P. Brock of Oxford, UK, who kindly checked and corrected the 
English of this contribution. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE TWO QUOTATIONS 
FROM ISAIAH IN LUKE 3-4 


Joop Smit 


In the two-volume work of Luke, the prophet Isaiah plays an important 
role. Besides a number of allusions, we find in Luke-Acts seven places 
where Luke unmistakably quotes this prophet.! These quotations mark 
without exception important turning-points in the story. They are the 
beginning of the preaching of John the Baptist (Luke 3:4—6; Isa 40:3—5), 
the beginning of the ministry of Jesus (Luke 4:18-19; Isa 611-2 and 58:6), 
the beginning of the passion (Luke 22:37; Isa 5332), the conclusion of the 
speech of Stephen (Acts 7:49-50; Isa 66:1-2), the beginning of the proc- 
lamation among the gentiles (Acts 8:32-33; Isa 53:7-8), the conclusion of 
Paul's preaching in Antioch of Pisidia (Acts 13:47; Isa 49:6) and the conclu- 
sion of Acts itself (Acts 28:26-27; Isa 6:9-10). 

According to Luke, God has made his plan known to deliver his people 
from of old *by mouth of his holy prophets" (1:70). Among these prophets, 
Isaiah is for him without doubt the most important one.” The quotations 
indicate that, for Luke, the book of Isaiah is a kind of charter in which 
God has stated in writing in advance his purpose to save Israel and the 
nations. In this respect it is remarkable that Luke at the beginning of the 
preaching of John the Baptist and also at the beginning of Jesus' ministry 
explicitly states that he quotes from the book of the prophet Isaiah (3:4; 
417). These quotations stand out because their origin is explicitly men- 
tioned and also because they are introduced at such important moments. 
The similar introductory formula and the comparable exposed position at 
the beginning of the ministry of the two protagonists also connect them 
with each other. Therefore, in this article I intend to answer the following 
two questions: how do these quotations relate to each other and what 
function do they fulfil in the layout of Luke's story.? 


1 For a survey of Luke's use of Isaiah see J.A. Sanders, “Isaiah in Luke," Int 36 (1982) 
150; BJ. Koet, "Isaiah in Luke-Acts," in Isaiah in the New Testament (ed. S. Moyise and 
MJ.J. Menken; London/New York: Clark, 2005) 79-100. 

? [n this respect also the quotation from Joel 31-5 in Acts 2:17-20 is significant. 

3 For the important function which quotations and allusions from the Old Testament 
fulfil in Luke-Acts see R. Tannehill, “Israel in Luke-Acts,” JBL 104 (1985) 69-70. 
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Comparison 


The Similarities 

The two quotations from Isaiah in Luke 3:4-6 and 418-19 show many 
similarities. Therefore, they may easily be compared. The following sur- 
vey gives evidence of this. 

The Presentation of the Quotation 

The origin of both quotations is stated in the same terms: 


"as it is written in the sayings of the book of the prophet Isaiah" (3:4) 
“the book of the prophet Isaiah... where it is written" (4:17) 


The Structure of the Quotation 


Each of the two quotations consists of three similar parts: 


e First the messenger is presented: 


"A voice cries in the wilderness" (3:4) 
"The spirit of the Lord has been given to me" (4:19) 


e Then follows his message: 


"Prepare a way for the Lord etc." (3:4—5) 
"to bring the good news to the poor etc." (418) 


e Finally the aim of the message is stated: 
"and all mankind shall see the salvation of God" (3:6) 
"to proclaim the Lord's year of favour" (439) 

The Structure of the Message 


In both quotations the message consists of a threefold, synthetic parallel- 
ism. The first part has the character of a summary. It is elaborated in the 
two following parts: 


"Prepare a way for the Lord, make his paths straight" (3:4) 


is elaborated in Luke 3:5. 
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“He has sent me to bring good news to the poor" (418b) 


is elaborated further in Luke 4:18cd.* 


The Position of the Key Terms 
In both quotations the message is surrounded by two key terms: 


"Prepare (£rotp&cars) ... the salvation of God (tò cwtyptov tod 0£00)" 
“to bring good news (ebayyeAlcaodaı)...the Lord's year of favour (éviautov 
xupíou dextdv)” 


The Differences 


The structure of both quotations exhibits the same pattern. In this respect 
they form a parallel. This similarity highlights the differences which mark 
each one of the two quotations. An overview of these differences is 
now given. 


The Presentation of the Quotation 


In Luke 3:4-6 Luke interrupts his story on the preaching of John the 
Baptist to insert a quotation from the prophet Isaiah, which he applies 
to John. 

In Luke 438-19 the quotation from the prophet Isaiah forms the center 
of a separate scene in which Jesus publicly reads the passage concerned 
and then emphatically applies it to himself: "This text is being fulfilled 
today even as you listen" (4:21). The importance of the quotation is 
enhanced by the special framework in which it is set. The introduction 
to and the winding up of the reading form an inclusion around the text 
of Isaiah: Jesus stood up—they handed him the scroll—he unrolled it, 
and after the reading of the text: he rolled it up—he gave it back—he sat 
down (416-17, 20).5 


^ See R. Albertz, "Die 'Antrittspredigt' Jesu im Lukasevangelium auf ihrem Alttestament- 
lichen Hintergrund," ZNW 74 (1983) 187. 

5 For this inclusion see B.J. Koet, Five Studies on Interpretation of Scripture in Luke-Acts 
(Leuven: Peeters, 1989) 27-28; J.B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (NICNT; Grand Rapids MI/ 
Cambridge: Eerdmans, 1997) 209. 
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The Messenger 


In Luke 3:4 Luke presents John the Baptist as a prophet who prepares the 
way for another person who is more important than himself: the lord. With 
the title lord undoubtedly God is meant. However, the text is ambiguous. 
In Luke 1:43; 2:1 also Jesus is called lord and therefore he qualifies for this 
title here too.9 So John has the function of preparing the coming not only 
of God but also of Jesus, the Lord on whom the entire story turns. 

In Luke 4:18a Jesus presents himself with the words: “The spirit of God 
has been given to me" as a prophet, but also as more than that. In the 
light of his preceding baptism in Luke 3:21-22 he qualifies himself with 
these words also as son of God." Moreover, by adding: “for he has anointed 
me" he introduces himself as the anointed one, the christ, the messiah 
(cf. Luke 2:1, 26).? 


The Message 


In the quotation relating to John the message consists of an urgent appeal 
for a change of behaviour to thereby prepare the coming of the Lord (3:4—5). 
In fact the future tenses function as imperatives.? The various exhorta- 
tions are connected with each other by a repeated ‘and’ (polysyndeton). 
In view of the context the preparation of the roads should be taken in a 
metaphorical sense as an appeal to conversion (cf. 3:3, 7-14). 

In the quotation relating to Jesus the message consists of a proclama- 
tion of deliverance and forgiveness (gezos). The infinitives define the 
saving action for which the messenger is sent. They are enumerated suc- 
cessively (asyndeton). 


$ This ambiguity of the title lord in Luke 3:4 is remarked among others by R. Lauren- 
tin, Structure et Théologie de Luc I-II (Paris: Gabalda, 1957) 38-42; Green, The Gospel of 
Luke, 171; C.G. Müller, Mehr als ein Prophet: Die Charakterisierung Johannes des Tüufers im 
lukanischen Erzáhlwerk (Herders Biblische Studien 31; Freiburg: Herder, 2001) 167. 

7 So also R.C. Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts: A literary Interpretation (Vol- 
ume 1: The Gospel according to Luke; Philadelphia PA: Fortress, 1986) 58; Green, The Gospel 
of Luke, 207. 

8 Scholars disagree about the precise meaning of the title messiah in this context, 
see: J.A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel according to Luke I-IX: Introduction, Translation and Notes 
(AB 28; Garden City NY: Doubleday, 1981) 530; J. Nolland, Luke 1-9:20 (WBC 35A; Dallas TX: 
Word Books, 1989) 196. 

9 See F. Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other 
Early Christian Literature, Translated and revised by R.W. Funk (Chicago IL: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1961) 183. 

10 The double sense of &geoıg is explained by Nolland, Luke 1-9:20, 197; Green, The Gos- 
pel of Luke, 210—213. 
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The Purpose of the Message 


In the quotation relating to John the message is a preparation of the sav- 
ing action of God which still lies in the future: *and all mankind shall see 
the salvation of God" (3:6). 

In the quotation relating to Jesus the message forms the beginning of 
God's saving action. The message is “the proclamation of the Lord's year of 
favour," and by way of this proclamation this year at the same time breaks 
in. For, as Jesus himself confirms: “today is the time of fulfilment” (4:21). 

This comparison between the two quotations in Luke 3:4-6 and 
418-19 shows that they are adapted to one another. Their connection is 
one of surpassing parallelism. On the one hand John as well as Jesus are 
announced by Isaiah as prophets whose task it is to proclaim the salvation 
of God. And on the other hand, John is the prophet who by his preaching 
prepares the coming of the Lord, i.e. of God and of Jesus, whereas Jesus 
is the son of God and the messiah who by his proclamation brings God's 
salvation into effect. 

The special correspondence between the two quotations from Isaiah 
which Luke connects with John and Jesus evokes the question whether 
this is an isolated phenomenon or that it forms part of a larger compari- 
son between John and Jesus which encompasses more than this instance 
alone. To be able to determine the function of the two quotations we 
should first look more closely into this question. 


John and Jesus in Luke 1-2 


Itis generally recognised that Luke arranges his material on John and Jesus 
in Luke 1-2 into two diptychs and that he, in doing so, applies the pattern 
of surpassing parallelism.! The first diptych contains the announcements 
of the births of the two principal characters (1:5-38). The second diptych 
tells the events surrounding their births (1:57—2:40). According to the most 
current opinion each diptych is still followed by a complementary episode 


(1:39-56; 2:41-52).12 


! For a survey of a number of analyses of Luke 1-2 see R.E. Brown, The Birth of the 
Messiah: A Commentary on the Infancy Narratives in Matthew and Luke (Garden City NY: 
Doubleday, 1977) 248-249. M. Wolter, Das Lukasevangelium (HNT 5; Tübingen: Mohr, 2008) 
rejects the current opinion that Luke 1-2 has been composed in the form of diptychs. 

1? We find this division among others in Laurentin, Luc I-II, 32-33; Fitzmyer, The Gospel 
according to Luke I-IX, 313-314. 
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In my view this division of Luke 1-2 is very plausible. However, I make 
a restriction with regard to the two so-called complementary episodes. 
My proposal is to include these episodes in the panels which deal with 
the course of life of Jesus. The first episode is the visit of Mary to Elisa- 
beth (1:39-56). This visit links up with the announcement of Jesus’ birth 
directly preceding it. At that announcement as well as at the following 
visit Mary remains the principal character. In addition, Elisabeth praises 
Mary because she believes that the promise which the angel has given her 
in the preceding scene will be fulfilled. The second episode is the appear- 
ance of the twelve year old Jesus in the temple (2:41-52). This appearance 
links up with the reception of Jesus in the temple immediately preceding 
it. The place of action remains the temple in Jerusalem. As Simeon has 
predicted in the former passage, in this episode Mary is gravely pained 
by the conduct of Jesus. Besides, this scene illustrates the summary on 
Jesus' growing up which directly precedes it (2:40) and which at the end 
is repeated by way of conclusion (2:52). This leads to the following divi- 
sion of Luke 1-2. 


I Announcement of the birth Announcement of the birth 
of John (1:5-25) of Jesus (1:26-38, 39-56) 

II John’s birth (1:57-58) Jesus’ birth (2:1-20) 
circumcision and naming (1:59-66) circumcision and naming (2:21) 
manifestation (1:67—79) manifestation (2:22-39) 
growing up (1:80) growing up (2:40-52) 


By arranging his material in such a manner, Luke invites his readers to 
compare John and Jesus with each other. He uses the rhetorical technique 
of synkrisis.!3 The similarities between John and Jesus show that both will 
be great messengers of God (1:15, 32). The differences prove that Jesus, the 
son of the Most High, is much greater than John, the prophet of the Most 
High (1:32, 76). Their relationship is one of surpassing parallelism. This is 
also expressed by the sequence in which they are introduced: John pre- 
cedes Jesus as his precursor. Moreover, much more verses are dedicated 
to Jesus than to John.“ 


13 Müller, Mer als ein Prophet, 49—58 gives a survey of the theory and the practical use 
of synkrisis in the literature of Classical Antiquity. 

14 The surpassing parallelism between John and Jesus is noticed by many authors 
among whom Nolland, Luke 1-9:20, 13, 37; Fitzmyer, The Gospel according to Luke I-IX, 315; 
Green, The Gospel of Luke, 51. 
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In the first diptych the parallel between John and Jesus cannot be 
missed. The announcements of their births follow an identical pattern 
(1:5-25, 26-38). In the second diptych the parallel is less strict. But for 
readers who by the two birth announcements have been induced to com- 
pare the two storylines, the parallel course of events during and shortly 
after the births of John and Jesus is clearly recognisable. So in the whole 
of Luke 1-2 Luke uses the pattern of surpassing parallelism between John 
and Jesus. In the case of the two quotations from Isaiah we did found the 
same pattern (3:4-6; 418-19). 


John and Jesus in Luke 3-4 


Coming from Luke 1-2 the reader is inclined to pursue further the parallel 
between John and Jesus and to continue comparing the two. Fact, how- 
ever, is that henceforth, when John and Jesus become active, the similarity 
between their careers is far less obvious. So current opinion holds that 
from Luke 3 onwards the series of similar scenes of Luke 1-2 gives way 
to a number of detached parallel elements.!6 My conviction is that the 
similarity between John and Jesus in Luke 3-4 is more substantial than 
is usually assumed. According to my view, especially Luke 3:1-4:30 shows 
the contours of a third diptych. 

With the list of names of authorities in Luke 3:1-2 a new episode in the 
story begins. By means of this list, Luke sketches the political situation 
in which first John and after him also Jesus take action. The remark: “the 
word of God came to John, son of Zechariah, in the wilderness (£pnuos)” 
(3:2) puts us on the track of a new parallel. From Luke 3:21 onwards Luke 
mentions with regard to Jesus three corresponding elements: firstly, the 
Holy Spirit descends on him, then follows his genealogy as the son of 
Joseph and after that driven by the Spirit, he sets out for the wilderness 
(Zpnuos). When we follow this track we discover the following parallel: 


15 This is pointed out by J.A. Darr, Herod the Fox, Audience Criticism and Lukan Charac- 
terization (JSNTSup 163; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998) 152. 

16 Brown, The Birth of the Messiah, 239-241 argues that Luke 1-2 is relatively indepen- 
dent of Luke 3. He does notice however (250, n. 44) for Luke 3-4 a number of resemblances 
between John and Jesus. C.H. Talbert, "Prophecies of Future Greatness: The Contribution of 
Greco-Roman Biographies to an Understanding of Luke 1:5-4:15,” in The Divine Helmsman: 
Studies on God's Control of Human Events, Presented to Lou H. Silberman (ed. J.L. Crenshaw 
and S. Sandmel; New York: Ktav, 1980) 129-130 in his turn argues that Luke 1:5-4:15 forms 
a coherent unit. Müller, Mehr als ein Prophet, 80 n. 30 mentions a number of authors who 
hold that the parallel between John and Jesus after Luke 1-2 still continues in Luke 3-4. 
This is also the opinion of Green, The Gospel of Luke, 49. 
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The ministry of John (3:1-20) 


* The political situation 


The leading figures (3:1-2) 
* The mission 


The word of God came to John (3:2) 


* The identity 
The son of Zechariah (3:2) 


* The place of action 


The wilderness (3:2) 
* Place of first preaching 


In all the region of the Jordan (3:3) 
* Quotation from the book of Isaiah 


A prophet who calls up 
to prepare the way of the Lord (3:4-6) 
* Rejection of exclusive rights 


Do not say: we have Abraham 
for our father (maty; 3:7-9) 


* Status 


John is not the messiah (31537) 
* Negative reaction 


Herod shuts John up in prison (3:19-20) 


In my opinion the similarities which this survey shows are sufficient to 
consider also Luke 33-20 and 3:21-4:30 as a diptych. Because the begin- 
ning of Jesus' ministry is much more elaborated than the entire preaching 
of John preceding it, the two panels are not balanced well. Besides, John's 
preaching also offers a preview of the entire ministry of Jesus. Especially 
his social message (3:10-14) is found again throughout the further story 


of Jesus. 


These findings regarding the structure of Luke 1-4 justify the following 
conclusion. The two quotations from Isaiah in Luke 3:4-6 and 418-19 form 
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Beginning of the ministry of Jesus 
(3:21-4:30) 
* The political situation 


The leading figures (3:1-2) 
* The mission 


The Holy Spirit descends on Jesus 
(3:21-22) 
* The identity 


The son of Joseph ... son of God 
(3:23-37)”” 

* The place of action 

The wilderness (41-13) 

* Place of first preaching 


In Galilee, in all the region (4314-15) 
* Quotation from the book of Isaiah 


A prophet who proclaims 
the good news (4:18-19) 
* Rejection of exclusive rights 


Do not say: Physician, heal yourself. 
Do the same 

here in your own home town (nartpig; 
4:23-27)'8 

* Status 


Jesus is the messiah (4:18) 
* Negative reaction 


Nazareth tries to kill Jesus (4:29-30) 


17 This parallel is pointed out by Müller, Mehr als ein Prophet, 81. 
18 Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts 1, 70 also notices this parallel. 
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part of a threefold comparison which Luke in 1:5-4:30 arranges between 
John and Jesus. They reflect the pattern of surpassing parallelism between 
the two protagonists, which Luke elaborates in each of the three diptychs. 
Now we shall look more closely into the function which both quotations 
fulfil in this wider context. 


The Expectations in Luke 1-2 


The announcements in Luke 1-2 of the births of John and Jesus and also 
their births themselves give rise to great expectations about their future 
careers. These prospects regard the overall plan in which they will per- 
form their tasks as well as the roles they will fulfil. First of all we now chart 
these expectations. After that we shall examine how both quotations from 
Isaiah relate to these expectations. 


The Plan 


The plan within which John and Jesus will be active is God's purpose to 
save his people Israel (1:46-55, 68—75).? He, the God of Israel, “has come 
to the help of Israel his servant" (1:54). In doing so he sticks to "the oath 
he swore to our father Abraham" (1:73 cf. 1:55) and to the promise which 
he made known *by the mouth of his holy prophets from ancient times" 
(1:70). The intended salvation consists of a social revolution (1:51-53) as 
well as of a political liberation (1:68-75). 


The Roles 


To execute his plan God causes two children to be born. The task to be 
a prophet is assigned to John and as such to call the children of Israel to 
conversion. He "shall be called prophet of the Most High" (1:76). He has 
to go before the Lord to prepare (&rotu&cot) “a people fit for the Lord,” 
respectively *his ways" (115-17, 76—79). The Lord before whom he will go 
is undoubtedly God. The fact that Jesus is also twice called Lord makes 
this ambiguous (1:43; 2:11). This means that John will also be the precursor, 
who prepares the way for Jesus. 

Jesus “will be called son of the Most High" (1:32, 35). He is the messiah 
from the house of David (2:1), whose task it will be to take "the throne 


19 Compare Green, The Gospel of Luke, 52. 
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of his ancestor David" and to be king over “the house of Jacob" (1:32-33 
cf. 1:69). Next to God, also Jesus is the Lord for whom John will prepare 
the way. 


The Destination of God's Plan 


At first the salvation announced appears to be destined for Israel only.?° 
The plan originates with the God of Israel and the tasks assigned to the 
intended executors are focused especially on the people of Israel. The 
promises made to *our ancestors," Abraham and David, will now be ful- 
filled (1:72). 

In this respect, Simeon’s announcement forms a great surprise (2:29- 
32).?! For this breaks open the preceding Jewish exclusivity. In the exclu- 
sive Jewish context of temple and commandments of the Law he, “an 
upright and devout man who looked forward to Israel's comforting," nev- 
ertheless foresees that Jesus, "the messiah of the Lord," will bring God's 
salvation to all nations, to the gentiles as well as to his people Israel. Here, 
within this pronounced Jewish setting, the scope of God's plan of salva- 
tion is unexpectedly widened. Thereby, nothing is taken back from the 
promises given earlier to Israel. Israel is God's people and remains the 
first for whom this salvation is destined. In this regard also Simeon's sec- 
ond announcement is of great importance in view of the future. "You see 
this child: he is destined for the fall and for the rising of many in Israel, 
destined to be a sign that is rejected" (2:34). In my opinion, this second 
prediction of Simeon is closely connected to the first one.?? The universal 
salvation will be attended by a dark shadow. The opening to the gentiles 
will be contested in Israel and many will resist it as a violation of their 
exclusive right. 


The Function of the Quotations 


Against the background of the expectations regarding John and Jesus 
which have been made known in Luke 1-2, we now elaborate further the 


?0 See Green, The Gospel of Luke, 88. 

21 See Fitzmyer, The Gospel according to Luke I-IX, 422; Tannehill, The Narrative Unity 
of Luke-Acts 1, 37. 

72 $o also Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts 1, 42. Green, The Gospel of Luke, 
150 does not connect the two predictions of Simeon with each other. 
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meaning of the two quotations from Isaiah with which Luke introduces 
their ministries. 


Isaiah on John 


There is good reason why Luke explicitly ascribes to Isaiah the quotation 
which he introduces at the beginning of John’s preaching: “as it is writ- 
ten in the sayings of the prophet Isaiah” (3:4). From of old, through the 
prophet Isaiah God has stated in writing his plan to save Israel and the 
nations. By quoting from his book Luke invests the following preaching of 
John with divine legitimation. This ministry does not happen by chance. 
The quotation makes it part of the plan that God has made known from 
of old through the prophet and within which John now fulfils the role 
assigned to him. 

The qualification of John as “a voice crying in the wilderness” (3:4) cor- 
responds with the announcement that he “shall be called prophet of the 
Most High” who waits in the wilderness for the moment of his appearance 
(2:76, 80). 

The description of his message as “Prepare (étotydcate) the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight” (3:4) matches with his task to go before the 
Lord, respectively God and Jesus, and to prepare their paths (étowdoat) 
(1:17, 76).? The elaboration of the metaphor of the way of life (3:5) concurs 
with the preaching of conversion which has been assigned to him already 
at the announcement of his birth (116-17). 

Finally the quotation places the preaching of John in an universal per- 
spective: "and all mankind shall see the salvation of God" (3:6). This per- 
spective goes along with the destination of God's salvation for all nations, 
Israel and the gentiles, which Simeon has announced with foresight (2:30— 
32). Simeon sees Jesus as “your (God's) salvation" (2:30). That John by his 
preaching prepares "the salvation of God" shows once again that he is the 
precursor of Jesus. Interesting in this respect is also that John directly after 
the quotation from Isaiah protests against the exclusive view as if the sal- 
vation should be destined only for the children of Abraham (3:7-8). This 
agrees with the warning of Simeon that Jesus will be a sign that is rejected, 
for that through him many in Israel will fall or rise (2:34). 


23 The Lord in Luke 3:4 may be referred also to Jesus while t&s tpißoug tod Geod Yjuàv 
of the LXX has been replaced by tag tpiBous adtod. We find this change also in Mark 1:3; 
Matt 3:3. 
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The quotation from Isaiah in Luke 3:4-6 establishes a connection 
between the expectations which have been expressed about John as a 
child and his appearance in Luke 31-20. The quotation confirms that the 
earlier expectations are now being fulfilled by his preaching. By way of 
this quotation Luke provides John's preaching with a double legitimation. 
On the one hand his ministry agrees with the expectations at his birth 
which were inspired by God. On the other hand it corresponds also with 
the plan of salvation which God caused Isaiah to write down beforehand 
and with the role which God reserved for him in that plan. 


Isaiah on Jesus 


What holds for John, also holds for Jesus. In his case too Luke explicitly 
mentions that the quotation which he reads at the beginning of his min- 
istry comes from “the book of the prophet Isaiah." By expanding the scene 
in which Jesus publicly reads it, Luke bestows added relief to this quota- 
tion (4:17, 20). After the preaching of John, now, also the ministry of Jesus 
becomes part of the plan of salvation which God has stated in writing 
through the prophet Isaiah. By means of this quotation which Jesus reads 
and subsequently applies to himself Luke endows his ministry with a 
divine legitimation. Both John and Jesus form part of the same plan of sal- 
vation which God from of old has revealed through the prophet Isaiah. 
Jesus presents himself by means of the first line of the quotation: "The 
Spirit of the Lord has been given to me, for he has anointed me" (438). In 
view of the sentence that a prophet is never accepted in his own country 
and the examples of Elijah and Elisha (4:24-27) Jesus qualifies himself 
with these words as a prophet.?* The addition: “for he has anointed me" 
further suggests that he is the messiah. Herewith, he confirms the status 
of messiah which was conferred upon him already at his birth (2:1, 26). It 
is characteristic for the relationship between John and Jesus that the Bap- 
tist earlier in the story has rejected this qualification for himself (3:15-17). 
However, with the words "The Spirit of the Lord has been given to me" 
Jesus presents himself first of all as son of God. This evidently follows from 
his baptism, during which the Holy Spirit descended on him and a voice 
from heaven declared: "You are my son, the beloved" (3:21-22).?? This is 


24 See L.T. Johnson, The Gospel of Luke (SP 3; Collegeville MN: The Liturgical, 1991) 81. 

?5 This connection between Luke 3:21-22 and 4:8 is often noticed. See among others 
Fitzmyer, The Gospel according to Luke I-IX, 529; Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke- 
Acts 1, 58; Green, The Gospel of Luke, 207. 
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in accordance with the revelation of the angel at the announcement of 
his birth that he would be called “son of the Most High” and “son of God” 
(1:32, 35). After John, the precursor who prepared the way of the Lord, now 
the Lord in person enters the scene. 

The description of Jesus’ mission “to bring the good news to the poor” 
and the ensuing elaboration of it (418) may be taken in a material as well 
as in a spiritual sense. This also holds for the central notion of liberation 
(ä&pecis) which may refer to remission of debts as well as to remission of 
sins. Probably both meanings are valid here. The responsibility of the rich 
for the poor and also the duty of the righteous to go to table together with 
the sinners are themes which dominate the further career of Jesus in Luke. 
This mission realises the social revolution and also the remission of sins 
which Mary and Zechariah have set in prospect (1:51-53, 77). John's pre- 
paratory work (étodoate) actually gives way to the proclamation of the 
good news (cóc yyeA(coc0ot) that God's deliverance begins now. 

The conclusion: *to proclaim the Lord's year of favour" (419) implies that 
now, in the ministry of Jesus, God's salvation is breaking in. As announced 
by John, this salvation has a universal scope (3:6). That this also holds for 
Jesus' ministry is shown in particular by his genealogy (3:23-38). In my 
opinion, this succession of names does not regard so much Jesus' origin as 
his destination. Indications supporting this interpretation are the position 
of the genealogy immediately after Jesus' mission and also the ascend- 
ing line in which it progresses. The list of names climbs from the puta- 
tive son of Joseph through David and Abraham up to Adam and God. In 
this manner next to Israel all mankind comes into view. As son of David 
(cf. 1:27, 32, 69; 2:4, 11) and son of Abraham (cf. 1:55, 73; 3:8) Jesus is des- 
tined for Israel, but as son of Adam he is also sent to all Adam's children. 
That is the universal mission he has as son of God.?® 

There is still a second indication that the Lord's year of favour, which 
Jesus proclaims, has a universal scope. In this respect the second part of 
his preaching in Nazareth is significant (4:22-30). To Jesus’ reading of Isa- 
iah his fellow villagers react with the question: “Is not this Joseph's son?” 
By way of this question they claim him as a matter of course for them- 
selves. Jesus protests against this. As a prophet he is not sent exclusively 
to his native village Nazareth nor to his fatherland Israel, but also to the 
gentiles outside of Israel. This breeds bad feelings with his fellow villagers 


26 For a similar interpretation of the genealogy see Johnson, The Gospel of Luke, 72; 
Wolter, Das Lukasevangelium, 177. 
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who feel that he attacks the right they have on him. They now demand 
back, by force, his life that he received from them among whom he has 
been brought up (4:16). As son of God Jesus proclaims a universal year 
of the Lord’s favour. Hereby he begins to realise the universal salvation 
which Simeon has foreseen (2:29-32). At the same time, Simeon's warn- 
ing becomes true in Nazareth: that he would be a sign that is rejected 
(2:34-35).?” 

The quotation from Isaiah which Jesus publicly reads at the beginning 
of his ministry bestows this ministry with a threefold legitimation. Firstly, 
it creates a connection between the expectations which through God's 
inspiration were expressed around his birth in Luke 1-2 and the minis- 
try which now follows. His career will respond to these expectations. The 
quotation also has a connection with the other quotation from Isaiah that 
marks the beginning of the preaching of John. Jesus is the Lord whose 
way is prepared by John and he realises the salvation of God which John 
announced. That Jesus reads this quotation from Isaiah and applies it to 
himself also means that his ministry forms part of the plan of salvation 
which God had Isaiah write down and that he fulfils the role which from 
of old was reserved for him. 


Conclusions 


At the beginning of the preaching of John the Baptist and at the beginning 
of Jesus’ ministry Luke each time introduces a quotation from the prophet 
Isaiah: Isa 40:3-5 in Luke 3:4-6 and Isa 611-2 in Luke 418-19. The promi- 
nent place to which Luke assigns these quotations implies that they fulfil 
an important role in his composition. 

Luke starts his story on the course of the life of Jesus with three dip- 
tychs. In these he successively compares the announcement of the birth 
(1:5-56), the birth (1:57-2:52) and the public appearance (3:1-4:30) of John 
and Jesus with each other. Within this framework the quotations from 
Isaiah function as bridges. They connect the expectations evoked by the 
announcement and the birth of the two children with the mission they 
perform as adults. The quotations transfer the expectations to the later 
careers of the two protagonists and confirm that these expectations will 


27 See Johnson, The Gospel of Luke, 81-82. 
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be redeemed by the ministries of John and Jesus of which they mark the 
beginnings. 

Luke emphatically states that the quotations have been taken from the 
book of the prophet Isaiah. Thereby he refers to the plan of God to save his 
people Israel and all other nations, which he has stated in writing from of 
old through the prophet. The quotations show that the preaching of John 
and the ministry of Jesus form part of God's plan of salvation. The roles 
they play have been laid down by God himself. By means of these quota- 
tions Luke endows both careers with a divine legitimation. The quotations 
function as the credentials of John and Jesus, issued by God himself. 

The quotations are also directed to the future. They contain the pro- 
grams issued by God which John and Jesus will perform. John receives 
the task to prepare the way of the Lord. With his arrest and the arrival 
of Jesus his mission is accomplished. Jesus is sent to proclaim the good 
news to the poor. The following story tells how he performs his task and 
how people react to him and his message. Remarkable on this point is the 
foresight of Simeon. Both ministries correspond with his vision that the 
salvation is destined for all nations, but that this will be a matter of sharp 
conflict within Israel. 

The two quotations are adapted to each other, but they are not of 
the same weight. They fit in with the pattern of surpassing parallelism 
between John and Jesus which Luke applies in each of the three diptychs. 
The first quotation in a certain sense supports the second one. That Jesus' 
ministry begins with a special scene in which he publicly reads a pas- 
sage from the book of the prophet Isaiah and subsequently refers this to 
himself shows how important this quotation is for Luke. This quotation, 
in which Jesus reveals who he is, to what purpose he is sent and whose 
interest he thereby will serve, functions as a motto of at least the first part 
of his two-volume work.?? 


28 The quotation from Joel 31-5 in Acts 217-20 seems to fulfil a similar function for 
Acts, Luke's second volume. 


THE USE OF SCRIPTURE IN LUKE 9:51-56! 


Adelbert Denaux 


Introduction 


It is a well known fact that in his Gospel, Luke makes intensive use of 
Scripture, mostly, if not exclusively in its LXX form.? His use of the OT, 
however, is vary varied: “I tend to view the evangelist’s use of the Old 
Testament as ranging from the obvious to the subtle, that is, from explicit 
citation and/or comment, to allusion.”? The story opening Luke’s ‘travel 
narrative’ (Luke 9:51-56) offers a good example of this variety. Scholars 
have observed an accumulation of Semitic features in the Greek of Luke 
9:51-56, mostly qualified as “septuagintisms”* or “Hebraisms,”> meaning 
influenced by or borrowed from the Septuagint. The following linguistic 


! We wholeheartedly dedicate this paper to our collega proximus Prof. Dr Maarten 
Menken, whose outstanding research in the OT use by NT authors has inspired us greatly. 
We thank our assistant, Dr Albert Hogeterp, for his efficient help in collecting materials 
for this paper and our former student, ass. Prof. Dr Hellen Mardaga, who laid the basis in 
her ‘Examen Paper’, De beginperikoop van het lucaanse reisverhaal: Een exegetisch onder- 
zoek van Lc 9,51-56 (Verhandeling tot verkrijging van de graad van licentiaat in de Gods- 
dienstwetenschappen aan de K.U. Leuven, 2001). 

? See A. Wifstrand, "Lukas och Septuaginta," STK 16 (1940) 243-262: ET: "Luke and the 
Septuagint,” in Id., Epochs and Styles: Selected Writings on the New Testament, Greek Lan- 
guage and Greek Culture in the Post-Classical Era. Edited by Lars Rydbeck and Stanley E. 
Porter. Translated from the Swedish Originals by Denis Searby (WUNT 179; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebechs 2005) 28-45; GJ. Steyn, "Intertextual Similarities between Septuagint Pretexts 
and Luke's Gospel,” Neot 24 (1990) 229-246. 

3 C.A. Evans, “‘He Set His Face’: Luke 9,51 Once Again,” Bib 68 (1987) 80-84, 83; see also 
84: “Judging by its septuagintal language and numerous allusions to the Old Testament 
(both to individual texts and to larger units), I think that it is fair to conclude that Luke 
wrote for an audience that was very familiar with its Greek Old Testament, an audience 
that was expected to dig out of the Old Testament much about Christ and his Church (see 
Luke 24,25-27.45-46).” 

^ H.F.D. Sparks, “The Semitisms of St. Luke's Gospel,” JTS 44 (1943) 129-138, 134: “The 
bulk of his [Luke's] Semitisms are to be ascribed to his reverence for, and imitation of, the 
LXX. They are, in fact, not 'Semitisms' at all, but ‘Septuagintalisms’; and St. Luke himself 
was not a 'Semitizer', but an habitual, conscious, and deliberate 'Septuagintalizer'"; C.A. 
Evans, “‘He Set His Face’: A Note on Luke 9,51,” Bib 63 (1982) 545-548, 546, n. 6: “Luke 
9,51-56 is replete with septuagintalisms." 

5 M. Silva, "Semantic Borrowing in the NT," NTS 22 (1976) 104—110, 115: 'Hebraisms' refer 
to Semitic borrowings in the NT, which are mediated by the LXX, and 'Aramaisms' refer 
to other examples of Semitic borrowings found in the NT. 
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features have been qualified as septuagintisms or Hebraisms and could 
eventually point to Luke’s use of Scripture: 


11 £yevero dé rendering the Hebrew "n" (“and it came to pass") 
(9:512); 

12 èv TÔ + infinitive present construction (“while”) (9:51b);” 

2. ovprmAnpodabat tag nuepacg (“while the days were being fulfilled”) 
(9:51b);8 

8.  avarAnmpis (“ascension”) (9:51b);? 

13 xoi with a finite verb &ompıoev (9:51c) approximates ötı on analogy 

with the use of 1 in Hebrew meaning “that”;!° 

xoi adTOS (9:51c);! 

TO npoowrov Eotnpıcev (“he fixed his face”) (9:51c);? 

tod + inf. mopeveoOat, expressing purpose (9:51c);!3 

"TepovooAnu (and not ‘TepoodAvpo);!4 


mau» 


6 H.K. Moulton and W.F. Howard, A Grammar of New Testament Greek. Vol. 2. Acci- 
dence and Word Formation with an Appendix on Semitisms in the New Testament (Edin- 
burgh/New York, 1919-29; ?1956) 425: Hebraism (Abbrev.: M-H 2); Wifstrand, “Luke and 
the Septuagint,” 32, 40; Evans, “A Note on Luke 9,51,” 546, n. 6; J.A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel 
According to Luke (AB 28; Garden City NY: Doubleday, 1981) 119. 

7 M-H 2: 450-451; Wifstrand, "Luke and the Septuagint,” 40; M. Zerwick, Biblical Greek 
Illustrated by Examples (Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici n4; Rome: Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, 1963) § 387-389; Evans, “A Note on Luke 9,51," 546, n. 6: Semitic; Fitzmyer, Luke, 
119. 

8 Wifstrand, "Luke and the Septuagint,” 32; Fitzmyer, Luke, 119; D. Flusser, "Lukas 9:51- 
56: Ein hebráisches Fragment," in The New Testament Age. FS B. Reicke (Vol. 1, ed. W.C. 
Weinrich; Macon GA: Mercer University Press, 1984) 165-179, 168: Hebraism. 

9 Evans, “A Note on Luke 9,51,” 546, n. 6: C.F. "Evans (p. 40) sees in the curious hapax 
legomenon, &vañńppıç (“taking up" or *ascension"), a possible reference to the Analempsis 
Móuseós traditions." 

10 M-H 2: 425-426; Zerwick, Biblical Greek, 8 456: more in line with the MT; Evans, 
"A Note on Luke 9,51," 546, n. 6. 

1! Wifstrand, "Luke and the Septuagint,” 41: "Here aùtòç means ‘he’ and stands as an 
emphatic third person pronoun, as it sometimes does in Koiné, although extremely sel- 
dom in this particular position and combination. (An example of this occurs again in 
9:51)”; Fitzmyer, Luke, 120: unstressed. 

12 A. Plummer, The Gospel According to St. Luke (ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1896 = 
1964) 263: a Hebraism; M-H 2: 451-452; Wifstrand, “Luke and the Septuagint,” 32. 

13 M-H 2: 448; Wifstrand, “Luke and the Septuagint,” 40; A. Hogeterp and A. Denaux, 
Semitisms in Luke (forthcoming), chapter Five, 6,2,1. 

14 M-H 2: 148; J.V. Bartlet, "The Twofold Use of Jerusalem’ in the Lucan Writings," Exp- 
Tim 13 (1901-02) 157-158; I. de la Potterie, “Les deux noms de Jérusalem dans l'évangile de 
Luc," RSR 69 (1981) 57-70; J. Jeremias, IEPOYZAAHM/IEPOYXOAYMA," ZNW 65 (1974) 
273-276; G. Morales Gomez, “Jerusalén-Jerosolima en el vocabulario y la geografia de 
Lucas," RevistCatTeol 7 (1982) 131-186; D.D. Sylva, *"Ierousalém and Hierosoluma in Luke- 
Acts," ZNW 74 (1983) 207-221. 
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8. dméoteUev dyyEdoug TPO npoownov adtod (“He sent messengers before 
his face") (9:52; cf. 7:27);5 

9. nopeudevreg elcfjA90ov (“going they went") (9:52b);16 

10. QC TOATA adt@ (“to make ready for him”) (9:52b); 

n. TÒ zpócomov adtod Hv nopevönevov (“his face was going") (9:53); 

12. the periphrastic construction v mopevdpevov;!9 

13. the co-ordinate use of subjunctive einwuev after 0£Aety (“do you want 
us to say”) (9:54);2° 

14. Tp xatabHvat ano tod odpavod (“fire to come down from heaven") 


(9:54). 


The number of alleged septuagintisms (or in some cases, Hebraisms) pres- 
ent in such a short text is impressive. We count fourteen items, and when 
we unfold the three parts of the first item, there are sixteen of them. The 
example of the threefold sentence pattern in item one already shows that 
we cannot limit the question of Luke's use of the OT to simple words 
or phrases. We must also try to look for larger patterns, and even to OT 
motifs or text units. The latter is especially the case with item three (the 
'ascension' motif) and item fourteen (an allusion to or even a quotation of 
a specific OT text), both which point to a conscious parallelism between 
the main character of Luke's story and the prophet Elijah. It remains to 
be seen whether other items of this series can be linked to the Elijah-Jesus 
parallelism. We will now check the fourteen items to see whether they 
resist critical assessment. One criterion suggesting OT use would be when 
a word or phrase occurs rather rarely in non-biblical Hellenistic Greek and 
frequently in the LXX, in other words, when it has a biblical or Semitic 


15 M-H 2: 466; Wifstrand, “Luke and the Septuagint,” 32-33; Evans, “A Note on Luke 
9,51” 546, n. 6: Semitic; Fitzmyer, Luke, 115: septuagintism; Flusser, “Lukas 9:51-56: Ein 
hebräisches Fragment,” 168; M. Zerwick and M. Grosvenor, A Grammatical Analysis of the 
Greek New Testament (“unabridged, 3rd, revised edition"; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 
1988) 201: “n. meoowmou LXX lit. transl. of Hebr. Idiom”; F. Blass, A. Debrunner and R.W. 
Funk, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (Cam- 
bridge/Chicago IL: University of Chicago Press, 1961) $ 217,1 (abrev.: BDF). 

16 Wifstrand, "Luke and the Septuagint,” 33; Fitzmyer, Luke, 115: septuagintism. 

17 Wifstrand, "Luke and the Septuagint,” 33. 

18 Plummer, Luke, 263: Hebraism; Flusser, “Lukas 9:51-56: Ein hebräisches Fragment,” 171. 

19 Plummer, Luke, li and lxi: due to Hebrew or Aramaic influence; Sparks, “The Semi- 
tisms of Luke’s Gospel,” 131: a characteristically Aramaic expression; Zerwick, Biblical 
Greek, § 361: “due to Aramaic influence.”; BDF, § 353. 

20 M-H 2: 420—421: “In class. Gr. common with oo2opot, which is largely replaced by 
0£Ac in NT"; BDF § 366,3. 

21 Evans, “A Note on Luke 9,51,” 546, n. 6: sees an allusion to Elijah in 2 Kgs 120, 12. 
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flavour. Because of the high rate of septuagintal features in Luke 9:51-56, 
one could say that Luke deliberately uses ‘biblical language’, not in the 
sense of a separate language, but in the sense of “a peculiar variety of 
Greek, which was used for certain purposes by Jewish and Christian writ- 
ers in the context of the synagogue.”?? In other words, Luke 9:51-56 is a 
good example of Luke's biblical or septuagintal ‘style’. 

H.F.D. Sparks mentioned three a priori possible explanations for Luke's 
curious Semitizing style: (1) Luke's Gospel is a translation of a Semitic 
original; (2) Luke uses Semitic sources, which either he or someone else 
translated; and (3) he himself was consciously Semitizing.?? Disposing of 
the first explanation, because Luke used at least two Greek sources, Mark 
and Q, Sparks thinks that the debate is between explanations two and 
three, though neither explanation is necessarily exclusive of the other. 
Solution 2 cannot be excluded, since Luke takes over Semitisms from the 
two sources we know he used, and he could have used other (Semitic 
or Semitizing) sources. Sparks' preference tends towards the third pos- 
sibility, more specifically in the passages peculiar to Luke. In view of the 
high frequency of Semitic features in Luke 9:51-56, however, it should not 
surprise us that at least one Jewish scholar has deemed it probable that 
Luke made use of a Hebrew source. We will now examine the fourteen 
cases mentioned above in order to see how Luke's biblical language/style 
is related to the Septuagint and to answer the question whether Luke used 
a Hebrew source. Special attention will thereby be given to the Elijah- 
Jesus parallelism in Luke 9:51-56. 


1. The Solemn Opening Sentence (Luke 9:51) 


ii The Threefold xai eyevero-Formula 


Luke 9:51 solemnly opens the ‘travel narrative’ with a threefold xoi ¢yéveto- 
formula: (1) Eyéveto dé (2) &v «à auunAnpododeı tag NUEpas THs &vaAnppenws 


22 G. Walser, "The Greek of the Ancient Synagogue,” in The Ancient Synagogue: From 
Its Origins Until 200 C.E. Papers Presented at an International Conference at Lund, October 
14-17, 2001 (ed. B. Olsson and M. Zetterholm; ConBNT 39; Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell 
International, 2003) 260-276, 260, where he adds: "The origin of this peculiar variety used 
in the synagogue was the translation Greek of the Pentateuch, and the background for the 
hypothesis is the polyglossic nature of the Greek language, that is, several varieties were 
used for different genres or situations of speech." 

?3 Sparks, "The Semitisms of St. Luke's Gospel," 129. 

24 Flusser, “Lukas 9:51-56: Ein hebräisches Fragment.” 
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adtod (3) xal aÙTÒÇ TO Ttpóctrtov Eotnpioev TOD mopedeoda: elc IepoVTHAHL. 
Our literal translation of the sentence is: “And it came to pass, while the 
days of his ascension were being fulfilled, that he fixed his face in order 
to go to Jerusalem." One can distinguish three parts in the formula: (i) an 
introduction (xoi éyéveto or Eyevero 8€); (ii) an expression of time, and 
(iii) an apodosis (often a finite verb, sometimes introduced by xat). The 
threefold formula is one of the specific characteristics of the Lukan style.?® 
It occurs no less than 38 times in his gospel?6 and may be considered a 
septuagintism, which Luke likes to insert in his narrative.?” The LXX has 
several examples of the threefold formula, which are very similar. Some 
have an infinitive present in the £v t@-clause: 


Gen 35:17 éyéveto 5é Ev TH oxANPAs atv tixtew elmev adTH H pata Odpaeı, 
xoi yàp obté¢ col éotw vids (MT: NTA AY ANM nnT?23 npp "m 
13 3? APO NTR); 

Gen 35:18 éyéveto 8& Ev TO aqplevan adTHY THY uynv—amebvycxev y&p— 
exdAgcev TO övona adtod Ylóc ddbvng pov: (MT: nni ^2 AWA] NX¥A ^mm 
Ra IND NPM); 

Gen 38:28 &y&vero de Ev TH Tixtetv adtiy 6 elc nposänveynev thv xeipa (MT: 
TUB ADTI "0j; 

Judg A 14:11 xai eyevero Ev TH qopetoOot AÙTOÙÇ avTOV mpooxortéotcov oc 
Eraipoug tpidxovta, xal Hoav pet’ adtod (MT: INP’ iniN ONIX "m 
inN vn" OVID OW); 

Dan 8:15 xal Eyevero Ev TH Gewpetv pe, éyo AavmA, TO Spapa eCHTovv 
StavoynOyvat, xod (Bob Eom xatevavtiov pov wo dpacic dvOowmov (MT: 7771 
AFA WD "A? bp nam nya nüpaa) TNA DRIT IR NRTA). 


?5 A. Denaux and R. Corstjens, in Collaboration with H. Mardaga, The Vocabulary 
of Luke: An Alphabetical Presentation and a Survey of Characteristic and Noteworthy 
Words and Word Groups in Luke's Gospel (Biblical Tools and Studies 10; Leuven: Peeters, 
2009) 124. 

26 The references are: 1:8-9; 1:23; 1:41; 1:59; 2:1; 2:6; 2:15; 2:46 // 3:21-22; 51-2; 5:12; 517-18; 
6:1; 6:6; 6:12; 7:11; 8:1; 8:22; 9:18; 9:28; 9:33; 9:37 // 9:51; 111; 11:14); 1:27; 141-2; 16:22; 1721-12; 
17:14b; 18:35; 19:15; 19:29; 20:1; 24:4; 24:15; 24:30; 24:51. 

27 Cf. M. Johannessohn, “Das biblische KAI ETENETO und seine Geschichte,” Zeitschrift 
für vergleichende Sprachforschung 53 (1925) 161-212; K. Beyer, Semitische Syntax zum neuen 
Testament. Band I, Satzlehre Teil 1 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962) 29-62; F. 
Neirynck, La matiére marcienne dans l'évangile de Luc, in Id., L'évangile de Luc (BETL 32; 
Gembloux: Duculot, 1973) 157-201 (= Id., Evangelica [BETL 60; Leuven: University Press/ 
Peeters, 1982] 37-83, esp. 64—73). Neirynck (191-193, resp. 71—73) also gives a useful presen- 
tation of the Greek text of all the occurrences. 
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There are even more examples where the év t@-clause is followed by an 
inf. aor.?? An interesting parallel is to be found in the opening sentence 
of the story about Elijah's ascension: 4 Kgdms LXX 2:1 (1) Kat éyéveto (2) ev 
TH Avayeıv xóptov xov HAtov Ev nuogelouw we elc Tov obpavöv (3) xal Ertopebdn 
HAtov xoi Eogaiw ex Todyodwy (“And it happened, when the Lord was 
about to take Elijah by a whirlwind as into heaven, that Elijah and Elisha 
went from Galgala”; MT 2 Kgdms 2a: voa irow-nw nyv ni»pni um 
Sasa VWN] Img T7 DAWNI). In both Luke 9:51 and 4 Kgdms 2:1 we 
have an introductory phrase (1), a clause with an allusion to the ascension 
(of Jesus or Elijah) (2), and a verb of movement with the reference to the 
place from which or to which the main character of the story is going (3). 
In the same chapter (4 Kgdms 2:9), we have another threefold sentence 
with an explicit reference to the ascension terminology: xai éyéveto Ev 
TH StaBHvat adtods xol HAtov eimev mpóg EXwcoue Aityoat ti momow cot 
npiv 3) vou jvot ne ard cod (MT 2 Kgdms 2:9: AR YR] DIDI "m 
TAVA NPP DWA T7"nUDN np ONY VINTIN). 

The LXX renders the Hebrew introductory clause 771") either literally 
by xoi éyéveto or by a more typical Greek formula: eyevero de. Luke has 
chosen here the second possibility. 

The phrase &v tô + infinitive introducing a temporal clause is very com- 
mon in the LXX and Early Jewish Greek literature;?? it is characteristic of 
Luke's Greek?? and is unidiomatic in non-biblical Greek.?! According to 


28 Gen 11:2 xal Ey&vero Ev TH xiva adtods dd avatordy ebpov mediov Ev y Lewaap xoi 
xatoxyoav exet; Gen 19:29 Kal &yévecvo Ev TH Extotpar xüptov TATAÇ TAG MOAELS TIS reptobcou 
euvnoßn ó 0cóc tod Aßpaap; Gen 24:52 £yévexo dE Ev TH dxodaa Tov Maida Tov Aßpaauı TV 
$nu&tov Tobtwv Tpocexbyygev emi THY yfjv xvpiw; 2 Chr 12:11 xad Eyeveto ev TH eloeAdelv Tov 
Baotréa elc otxov xuptov, ciceropevovto ol puAdcovrsc xal ol napatpéyovtes xal ol ÈTIOTPÉPOVTEÇ 
elc Andvmmow TOV napatpexövrwv; 2 Chr 16:5 Kal Eyevero Ev TO dxoücoat Baasa AneAınev Tod 
uyxett oixodouciv mv Papa xod xatémavoev tò Epyov avtod; 2 Esdr 11:4 xod eyéveto Ev TÔ 
dnodaai pe tods Adyous TovTOUS EXKL Kal ExAavon xoi EmevOnou NMEPAS xod Tiv vyotevwv 
xoi MpogevYdpevos £vorttov Ieo tod ovpavod; Isa 37:1 Kal Eyevero Ev TH dxcodoat Tov Bacidéa 
Elexıav Eoxıoev xà indria xal odunov nepießddero xoi dveßn elc tov otxov xvplov; 3 Kgdms 
8:1 Kal &yevero Ev TH cuvveAécot Xov tod oixodourjoot tov otxov xupiov xoi tov obxov 
Eauroü peta elxoct ety, tote ekexxAnalacev 6 Bactreds Larkwuwv mdvtacg tos mpecButEpous 
Iopand £v Ewy tod dveveyxety Thy xiBwrtov diabyxng xvpiou ex mdAEws Aauid [aŭt Eotiv Liwv]; 
3 Kgdms 11:15 xal éyéveto év TQ eEoreOpedom Aauid tov Edwu Ev TH mopevOfjvat Iwaß dpxovra 
THS atpatıäg Dante Tods Teavpatiag Exoav Nav dpcevicdy Ev TH Idouuaia. 

29 Cf. A. Hogeterp and A. Denaux, Semitisms in Luke (forthcoming), Ch. 5, 6,2,2. 

30 Cf. Denaux, Corstjens and Mardaga, The Vocabulary of Luke, 212-213. 

31 J.H. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek. Vol. 1. Prolegomena (1906) (Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 31908 [repr. 1988]) 14, 215, 249; C.F.D. Moule, An Idiom Book of New Testa- 
ment Greek (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 71959; repr. 1968) 76, noted a “lack of 
(Koiné Greek) parallels for it in the sense of during,” as in Luke 1:8; 2:43; 6:1; 9:51; 19:13. 
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Zerwick, “its frequence, especially in Luke, is to be attributed to the influ- 
ence of the LXX.”3? 

Luke introduces the third part of the formula with xoi (aùtóç) before 
the finite verb eotyptcev. The copula has the meaning here of öt, “that”, 
being a literal rendering of the Waw (1) in the Hebrew original. This usage 
is all the more remarkable in that in most cases the LXX does not translate 
the Hebrew copula into Greek. Luke seems to be nearer to the Hebrew 
formula than the LXX! 

Unstressed xoi aùtóç at the beginning of a new clause or sentence 
is considered to be a Semitic feature, in contrast to the emphatic xoi 
advté¢, which sounds well in Greek. There is discussion, however, about 
the number of occurrences in Luke. Some scholars speak of 1733 or even 
2234 cases (Luke 9:51 included); others of only 735 or 636 cases (Luke 
9:51 excluded). The unstressed xoi adtd¢ is a well known feature in the 
LXX,?? in the OT Apocrypha?? and OT Pseudepigrapha.?? The correspond- 
ing Hebrew^? and Aramaic*! expression 78171 also occurs in the Qum- 
ran literature. However, both the stressed and unstressed xal adtdé¢ are 


32 Zerwick, Biblical Greek, § 387. 

33 E. Schweizer, “Eine hebraisierende Sonderquelle des Lukas?,” TZ 6 (1950) 161-185, 167, 
fn. 20: Luke 127, 22; 2:28; 3:23; 415; 5:1, 14, 17; 6:20; 8:1; 9:51; 1534; 16:24; 17:13; 19:2 (twice); 
24:14 (compare 5 other similar cases in Luke 8:22, 41, 42, 9:36, 1114). He calls it one of Luke's 
"starke Semitismen" (163). 

34 J.R. Edwards, The Hebrew Gospel and the Development of the Synoptic Tradition (Grand 
Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2009) 134, 294-295: Luke 1:17, 22; 2:28; 3:23; 415; 5:1, 14, 37; 6:20; 8:1, 
22; 9:51; 15114; 16:24; 17:11; 19:2 (twice), 9; 22:41; 24:15, 28, 31. 

35 W, Michaelis, "Das unbetonte xai aùtóç bei Lukas,” Studia Theologica 4 (1951) 86-93: 
Luke 4:15; 15:14; 16:24; 17:13; 19:2 (twice); 24:14. 

36 J. Jeremias, Die Sprache des Lukasevangeliums: Redaktion und Tradition im 
Nicht-Markusstoff des dritten Evangeliums (KEK, Sonderband; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1980) 37-38: Luke 15:14; 16:24; 17:13; 19:2 (twice); 24:14. 

37 Lev 538; 1 Kgdms 17:42, 19:9, 23:6, 25:37; 2 Kgdms 4:5, 10, 7:14, 9:13, 12:23, 13:8, 17:2, 
19:33; 3 Kgdms 2:35", 16:9, 19:4, 19 (twice); 4 Kgdms 2:18, 6:30, 14:21; 1 Chr 2:21; 2 Chr 10:2; 
Ps 36(37):5; Job 21:31, 32, 34:29, 37:12; Hos 5:13, 7:9; Hab 1:10 (twice); Zech 13:9; Jer 40(33):1, 
45(38):7; Ezek 3:21; LXX/Th Dan 2:21. 

38 LXX$ Tob 5:18 xoi aùtóç; LXX?^ Tob 6:1 xai aùtòç cvyyevys gob éotw (cf. LXX° Tob 6:1 
xai 6 ğvðpwroç cvyyeviic cob ott, 4Q197 (aQTob^ ar) 4 i 17 NIN NIIN NYIN WIM); Sir 
13:3 (twice), 13:5, 15:19, 38:9; Bel Th 33 xoi adtoc. 

39 xai adtdc, ‘and he’, in 7 Enoch 21:5, 24:6; T. Levi 18:2; xoi abröc, ‘and he’, in Jos.As. 8:1, 
19:5, 22:6, 22:9, 22:13; QÙTÓÇ, ‘he’, in Jos.As. 4:11, 11:13, 12:9, 15:10; Pss. Sol. 17:32. 

40 im, ‘(and) he’ in 1QpHab IV 3 (Hab 110b); 1QH* V 20; 40372 1 9; NXM (and) he’ 
in 1QS III 25, IV 25; 4Q163 (4Qpap plsa*) 4-6 i 5; 4Q165 (4Qplsa°) 6 5 ns1n[1] (/Isa 32:8); 
4Q186 2 i 3, 4. 

4. Nim, (and) he’ in 1QapGen ar XXII 7, 9, 14; 4Q242 (4QPrNab ar) 1-3 4(bis); [Xm], 
'(and) he’ in 4Q196 (4QpapTob* ar) 2 5; Xim, (and) he’, in 40545 (aQVisions of Amram* 
ar)ii. 
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characteristic of Luke’s Greek.^? W. Michaelis does not accept Luke 9:51 as 
an example of unstressed xai aötöc. It belongs to a series of occurrences 
with eyevero...xal adtdg (resp. adtol): 5:1, 17; 8:1, 22; 9:51; (10:38); 14:1; 17:11; 
24:15. When Schweizer accepts an emphatic use in 14:1; 17:11; 24:15, one 
does not see why it would not be the same in the other cases too, which 
Schweizer sees as unstressed. Indeed, the function of the xoi adtd¢ clause is 
to make known the subject of the subordinate clause. Michaelis concludes 
that all theses occurrences can be considered as septuagintisms and are 
examples of Luke's imitation or development of septuagintal language.*? 
See e.g. 1 Kgdms 23:6 Kai éyéveto Ev «à quyetv Aßıadap viov Aßıuedex mpd¢ 
Aavıd xai autos (MT: NIT) petà Aavià eis Ketha xatéby Eywv eqovd Ev TH xetpl 
avtod; 4 Kgdms 6:30 xai Eyevero wç ýxovoev ó Bactreds Iopanà tods Adyous 
THS yovatxds, SteponEev TÀ indria adtod, xal adtdg (MT: NIMI) dteropev_eto 
emt tod tetyous; 2 Chr 10:2: xai Eyevero wç ýxovoev Iepoßoap vios Nabat— 
xal adtog (MT: NT) Ev Alyintw, wç Epvyev And npoownou XoAopov Tod 
Bactréws, xai xatwxnoev Iepoßoap ev Atyontw—, xai dneotpepev Iepoßoan. 
¿k Aiyúntov; cp. Jer 403 Kal eyeveto Aóyoc xupiou mpd¢ lepeuav Sedtepov, xoi 
abrög Åv Ett Sedepevos Ev TH ADAN THs vrai. 


12 The Fulfilment of the Days 


The motif of the “fulfilment of the day(s)” (Luke 9:51 & TÔ ouunAnpododaı 
TAS NMEpaS) occurs several times in the LXX, always with the verbum sim- 
plex: Gen 25:24 xai enAnpwdncav ai nuepat Tod texety adv (cp. Luke 1:57; 
2:6-7); Gen 29:21 xenAyjpovcou yap at Yjuépot pov; Gen 50:3 xal EexAnpwoav 
avtod tecoupdxovta nuepac; Lev 8:33 ews hpépa TANPWEA; Lev 12:4 Ewg dv 
TAnpWAdat ai Hepat xo&dpceoc adtis (cp. Luke 2:22); Num 6:5 £og àv 
TAnpwodaw at pépa Num 6:3 f àv pépa poo, Nuepas Edyhs adtod; 
1 Kgdms 18:26 var. xot ovx emAnpwiyoav ot nuepat 2 Kgdms 7:12 &àv 
TANEwWlAa ai Hepat cov; 1 Chr 17:1 6tav TAnpwoow at Yjuépot cov; Tob 8:20 
npiv N covreAecOf]vou TAS Yjuépotg Tod yåpov; Tob 10:1 xal ws &rAvpo voa ai 
NEPAL TIS TopEtac; Tob 14:5 Ews TANPWHACW xotpol TOD qivos; Jer 25:12 xal 
Ev TA TANPWEHvan ta EBSounKovTa Ern ExSucjaw TO £Ovoc Exeivo, pyaly xüptoc; 
Jer 32(25):34 ott enAnpwöncav at vuépott budv eis aparyyv; Jer 41(34):14 "Orav 
rAnpwäN EE £v; Lam 4:18 Hyyimev ó xotpóc pâ, ENANPWONoAY ai NEPAL huv, 
napeoTıV 6 xotpóc Huv; 1 Macc 3:50 ol EmANpwoav Tas Nuepac. In Jer 25:12, 
Codex A interestingly has cupzAnpo0fjvot instead of the simplex. Luke 


42 Denaux, Corstjens and Mardaga, The Vocabulary of Luke, 95. 
^3 Michaelis, “Das unbetonte xoi aùtóç bei Lukas,” 89-90. 
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has changed the LXX-expression into the composite verb. He likes compos- 
ita with cvv.^^ We find a similar phrase in Acts 2:1: Kai ¿v tà ouurAnpododaı 
THV NMEPAV THS nevrnxocths.*?” We may conclude by saying that the phrase 
is Lukan, but at the same time dependent on the LXX. 


13 The Ascension Motif 


What is the exact meaning of the hapax &vdAnuyıc? Three interpretations 
have been given.^$ Most scholars give it a very broad meaning: Jesus’ 
aveAnmrpts refers to the whole chain of events (passion, crucifixion, resur- 
rection) leading up to his ascension. Others believe that dvaanuyıs refers 
only to Jesus’ death. Several scholars, however, interpret &vdAnyuız in the 
sense of (bodily) *ascension."^? It seems to me that this is the only possible 
meaning here, a meaning, which is specific to Luke: he is the only New 
Testament author, who distinguishes Jesus' resurrection-exaltation (Luke 
22:69; 23:42—43; 24:26; Acts 2:32-36; 5:31; 13:30-37) from his bodily ascen- 
sion (Luke 24:51; Acts 1:2, 9). When one tries to define the exact meaning 
and function of avéAnurpts in Luke 9:51, due attention should be given to 
the Septuagint, which Luke certainly knew and used and above all to the 
Lukan context itself (i.e. Luke-Acts) rather than to remote non-biblical 
texts. 

(a) The word group, avaanpıbıs/avaraußaveodaı, in Luke-Acts is the pri- 
mary context in which to define the meaning of dvaanuuıs in Luke 9:51. 
The hapax dvadnuuıs should be interpreted first of all in light of Luke's 
specific use of the verb avaxaußaveodaı in the beginnings of Acts. Luke 
himself thinks clearly of a bodily, visible ascension of Jesus into heaven 


^^ Jeremias, Sprache, 86-87. 

45 The motif of ‘fulfilment of time’ is also expressed by other verbs ¿nàńoðnoav ai Y|uépot 
(Luke 1:23; 2:6, 21, 22), TeAcwodvtwv tag Yjuépgac (Luke 2:43) and émAnaby ó xpóvoc (Luke 
1:57). 

46 See for what follows, a larger discussion in A. Denaux, “The Delineation of the Lukan 
Travel Narrative within the Overall Structure of the Gospel of Luke," in The Synoptic Gos- 
pels: Source Criticism and the New Literary Criticism (ed. C. Focant; BETL 110; Leuven: Uni- 
versity Press/Peeters, 1993) 359-392 (= Id., Studies in the Gospel of Luke [Tilburg Theological 
Studies 4; Berlin: LIT Verlag, 2010] 3-37, 17-21). 

47 For dvaanpıs in the sense of “ascension,” P. Schubert, "The Structure and Significance 
of Luke 24," in Neutestamentliche Studien für R. Bultmann (BZNW 23; Berlin: Tópelman, 
1954) 165-186, 184: "When the time leading to his ascension was in process of fulfilment."; 
G. Lohfink, Die Himmelfahrt Jesu (SANT 26; München: Kösel, 1971) 212; T.L. Brodie, "The 
Departure for Jerusalem (Lk 9,51-56) as a Rethorical Imitation of Elijah's Departure for the 
Jordan (2 Kgs 1,1-2,6),” Bib 70 (1989) 96-109, esp. 102-104; A.W. Zwiep, The Ascension of the 
Messiah in Lukan Christology (NovTSup 87; Leiden: Brill, 1997) 80-86. 
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at the end of his Gospel (24:51: xoi &vepepeto elg tòv ovpavev) and in the 
first chapter of Acts (1:9-10a: xai vepeAy ÜneAaßev adTOV ao TAV 6qOo v 
advtav. 10 xal wç drevilovres orav eic tov oùpavòv mopsvopévou avtob). The 
verb avaraußaveodaı in Acts 1, 22, which clearly refers back to the 
description of Acts 1:9-10a and Acts r2, should also be interpreted in 
the same sense.*8 In Luke 24:51 and Acts 1:9-10a, Luke himself certainly 
indicates how he understands the verb. To him it means nothing more 
than the bodily ascension of Jesus into heaven. Now, it seems plausible 
that when Luke spontaneously uses the noun &vaanpuıs in Luke 9:51, the 
hapax clearly refers to the verb avaraußaveodaı and, therefore, has the 
same meaning. 

(b) In Luke-Acts several key events are introduced by verses of simi- 
lar structure: ^when the time of X was fulfilled, Y occurred," Y being the 
action appropriate to X:*9 


Lk 1:57 Th de ’EAıodßer 6 xpdvog tod texeiv xal EvEvvTeV vióv 
enAnoon adtyy, 
Lk 2:6-7 ¿xel ėnàhoðnoav al ńpépar tod texetv xal Evexev cvv vióv adTI¢ 
advtyy, TOV TPWTÓTOXOV 
Lk 2:21 Koi öte NEPAL oxtw Tod xoi ErANdn TO övona adtod 
eninodncav TEPLTENEIV avTOV, Ingots 
Lk 2:22 Kai öte od v)uépot tod &vY|yotyov avtov elc 
eniNnodncav xoopic o0 adtav "TepooöAuna napaothoal T 
“TA, xupiw, 
Acts 21-4 & TÔ THY YMEPav THC Noav ndvres ópo0 emi tò 
cuunAnpododuı — Nevmmxootiis AUTO. 2 xal Eyeveto dover 
MTA 
Lk 9:51 "Eyéveto dE £v t TAÇ NUEPAS THC Kal AUTOS TO TEdTWITOV 
ouunAnpododauı — dvadnurbews adtod &cty|picev Tod mopeverOau 


eis TepovoaAnu 


48 So rightly J. Dupont, “ANEAHM®®H,’ NTS 8 (1961-62) 154-157, 156 (= Etudes sur les 
Actes de Apötres [LD 45; Paris: Cerf, 1967] 477-480. 

49 This was rightly seen by J.H. Davies, “The Purpose of the Central Section of St. Luke's 
Gospel,” Studia Evangelica II (TU 87; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1964) 164—169, esp. 165: “In 
9:51 X is Jesus’ aveAnurp and Y is his setting his face to journey to Jerusalem, The turning 
to Jerusalem is his deliberate commencement of the dvéAnupis which comprises the entire 
movement of Jesus from this world to heaven.” 
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We distinguish three elements in the formula. First, there is a time or 
a period (ai nuepaı; xpóvoc) of fulfilment. Secondly, there is the term, a 
precise moment, which forms the purpose and the end of that period. 
Most commentators understand the genitive completing the notion of 
time as epexegetic or of quality. But the parallelism with Luke 2:6 shows 
that xpóvoc in Luke 1:57 can mean a period of several 'juépot, which should 
be distinguished from the moment of child bearing which under normal 
circumstances does not take several days! Hence, in Luke 9:51, the comple- 
ment should rather be taken as a genitive of direction and purpose, as 
this is the case in Luke 1:57; 2:6.5° In Acts 2, we may have to do with an 
epexegetic genitive.°! Thirdly, we have the element 'Y' as the action appro- 
priate to 'X'. Luke 2:22 is especially illuminating in this regard: a period of 
several days has come to fulfilment; the purpose of which is the purifica- 
tion of the child Jesus and its appropriate action is the leading of the child 
to Jerusalem. In light of all this, we may interpret Luke 9:51 as follows: 
Jesus’ decision to go up to Jerusalem (Y) initiates a period of fulfilment 
(ai nuepaı: including the entirety of the rest of Jesus’ life: journey, passion, 
death, resurrection and ascension), of which the ascension is the final pur- 
pose (X). A literal translation of Luke 9:51 would render: “And it happened, 
when the days leading to his ascension were in process of fulfilment, that 
he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem." 

(c) In the Old Testament, there are only two persons, who are taken up 
alive into the presence of God: Enoch and Elijah. This process can techni- 
cally be called “rapture,” which A. Zwiep defines as “a bodily translation 
into the 'beyond' as the conclusion of one's earthly life without the inter- 
vention of death."5? Concerning Enoch, there is a short, enigmatic men- 
tion of him in Gen 5:24: xoi evypéotycev Evwy TH Oe xal ody nÜpioxero, 


50 So for Luke 9:51, Schubert, “Structure,” 184, n. 32, with reference to BDF, § 166. The 
infinitives tod texetv in Luke 1:57; 2:6 and tod mepiteyetv in 2:21 (where the circumcision 
itself does not last for 8 days!) could also represent a genitive of purpose. This is rightly 
seen by G. Lohfink (Himmelfahrt, 214) with regard to Luke 1:57 and esp. 2:6, which he 
translates as: “Es erfüllten sich die Tage im Hinblick auf ihres Gebárens." But unfortunately 
Lohfink does not reckon with the possibility that Luke 9:51 uses the same kind of genitive. 
The nearest parallel to Luke 2:6 is Gen 25:24. For Luke 2:22, see Lev 12:4, 6. 

51 This is more probable if we consider that mevtyxocty originally meant “the fiftiest 
(day).” tig nevmmxoothg in Acts 2a is probably an appositive genitive (BDF, § 167): in that 
case TV Nuepav tç nevrmxootng means literally “the day which is the fiftiest day" or “the 
day which is the pentecostal day." 

52 A.W. Zwiep, "Assumptus est in caelum—Rapture and Heavenly Exaltation in Early 
Judaism and Luke-Acts,” in Id., Christ, the Spirit and the Community of God (WUNT 2.293; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010) 38—67, esp. 46. 
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Stt peteOyxev adtov ó 0cóc (“And Enoch was well pleasing to God, and he 
was not found, because God transferred him”).5? In the later tradition, 
this has been understood as a ‘rapture’, see Sir 49:14: Oùðeiç Extiodn ent 
THS yç torodrog olog Evwy: xal yàp abtog dvedyupdy and tis ys (“No one 
was created on earth such as Enoch, for he was taken up from the earth"). 
The bodily ascent of Elijah into heaven is described in a more spectacular 
way in 4 Kgdms 2 LXX. As already stated (in 11), the opening verse of 
this chapter resembles Luke 9:51, as does verse 9, with the threefold xai 
eyevero-formula. The event is well prepared by the sons of the prophets’ 
twofold question about Elijah's future: 


8 al HAPov ol viol xv npopyrav ol £v Bot npóc EAtoate xoi elmov mpóc 
avTOV 
Ei ëyvwç Sti xbpios ońuepov Aaufáver (NP) tov xdpidv cou emdvwSev vic 
KEPaANS oov; 

5 xal ýyyicav ol viol tav mpopntav ol èv Iepıyw npòç EAtoate xai elnav npög 
avTov 
Ei €yvwg ott ohpepov AauBdver (NPD) xóptog tov xdpidv cou énávoSev THs 
KEpaANS cov; 


Then Elijah announces two times what will happen to him: 


9 al Eyeveto (m) Ev TA StaxBijvar adtods (05392) 
xoi HAtov (MÒR) elnev poc EAtoate 
Altyoat ti nomow cot npiv Ñ dvadnugSival ue (NPIN) dad cod: 


And when Elisha asks for a double portion of his spirit, Elijah agrees and 
announces his departure a second time: 


10 eav löng pe dvaAauBavóusvov (NP) and cod, xal Zoraı cot obtws" 


And then, as a climax Elijah’s rapture is narrated: 
11 xal EYEVETO AVTMY TOPEVOLMEVWV ETTOPEÜOVTO xal £AdAouv, 

xoti ioù dpa mupd¢ xat tmot MUpds xal StecTELAav ava uécov aUPOTEPWY, 
xai dvednuody (99) HAtov Ev cvcceteud we sic tov odpavóv. 


53 The MT has a slightly different text: “Enoch walked with God, then he was no more, 
because God took him away" (D758 INN np» 72 PX. DORI ns Tun Tonm). 
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The verb @avaxaußaveodaı became the technical term for Elijah's ascension, 
as is attested in 1 Macc 2:58: HAtag Ev «à AG cou ChAov vópov dveAnupdm eis 
tov ovpavoy ("Elijah, by becoming greatly zealous for the law, was taken up 
into heaven") and in Sirach 48:9: ó dvadyuodels (nip?1n) èv Aaldarıı mupds £v 
d&ppatt innwv tuptvwv (“He who was taken up in a whirlwind of fire"). 

We cannot but agree with A. Zwiep when he states: “One cannot ignore 
the strong points of correspondence between the ascension story and the 
early Jewish rapture-preservation traditions. Luke himself clearly puts us 
on this track. The terms he uses to describe the ascension immediately 
call to mind Elijah's spectacular ascent into heaven (cf. 2 Kgdms 2 LXX; 1 
Macc 2:58; Sir 48:9-12 with Luke 9:51; Acts 1:2, 9-11). The very first refer- 
ence to Jesus' ascension in Luke-Acts (Luke 9:51 red) is a verbal echo of 
the opening words of the Elijah story (cf. 2 Kgdms 2:1 LXX).'5^ Moreover, 
the rapture terminology avaanpıbıs/avaraußaveodcı is not attested out- 
side the Jewish and Christian realm: “If Luke's wording rings a bell, it is 
a Jewish or biblical one; if a historical figure comes to mind, it is Elijah!" 55 
Luke's conscious choice of the biblical rapture terminology shows that he 
wanted to develop the parallelism between Jesus and Elijah. Luke added 
the story of Jesus’ being taken up into heaven to the early Christian tradi- 
tion about Jesus' death, resurrection and exaltation. By describing the end 
of Jesus' earthly existence in this way, Luke not only rooted his story in 
the biblical tradition, but he also chose a motif that could attract pagan 
Greek readers, who were well acquainted with the Graeco-Roman rapture 
stories about persons taken away from the human world and transported 
to the world of gods.56 The parallelism, however, is not complete: there 
are agreements and differences. Agreements are—apart from the termi- 
nology and the imagery—the link between rapture and the return at the 
end of times (cp. Mal 3:22 and Acts 111) as well as the link between rap- 
ture and the outpouring of the Spirit (cp. 4 Kgdms 2:9-10 and Acts 23-11). 
The main difference with Jewish rapture traditions is that Jesus, by dying, 
shares the full human condition, whereas Elijah does not.5” Furthermore, 
in contrast to Graeco-Roman rapture traditions, Jesus' ascension is not a 


54 Zwiep, “Assumptus est in caelum," 59-60. 

55 Zwiep, The Ascension of the Messiah, 82. 

56 Cf Lohfink, Die Himmelfahrt Jesu, 32-50. 

57 According to Zwiep (“Assumptus est in caelum,” 53), there has always been some 
reluctance in early Judaism towards the acceptance of the rapture category, because “That 
a human being would escape death and Sheol is in flat contradiction with the universal 
rule laid down in Genesis 3:19 (‘you are dust, and to dust you shall return’)” (cf. Ps 11536). 
Even if in the later rabbinic tradition the OT number of two candidates was augmented up 
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moment of divinisation or deification. This is because his virginal birth 
signifies his divine identity from the very beginning of his human exis- 
tence (Luke 1:31-32). 


14 Jesus'Firm Resolution: "He Fixed his Face" 


The phrase tò npöownov Eotnpicev (“he fixed his face") is considered a 
Hebraism because it is the LXX’s literal rendering of 5 v18 DW, “which is 
so unknown in Greek that it can scarcely have flowed out of Luke's pen 
by itself."5$ The expression occurs 12 times in the LXX, twice in Jeremiah 
and 10 times in Ezekiel. In Ezekiel, most of the time, we find a stereo- 
typed formula expressing a divine commission to the prophet: "Son of 
man" (vié dvOpwmov), “set your face upon" (athpioov TO vtpóctnóv Gov Ent) 
followed by the object (mountains of Israel, the daughters of my people, 
this man, them, Jerusalem, etc.) and the imperative of the verb “prophesy” 
(mpogytevoov), which in fact means that he has to deliver a message of 
judgment (Ezek 6:2; 13:17; 21:2, 7; 25:2; 28:21; 29:2; 38:2). In other instances, it 
is the Lord who says: “I set my face against” (otypia/eotTHpixa TO npóccmóv 
pov emt) a person/persons or the city (Jer 3:12; 2110; Ezek 14:8; 15:7). In 
both usages, there is an underlying hostile aspect: it is a prophecy against 
people, who are not doing God's will. The expression does not figure in 
OT Apocrypha, OT Pseudepigrapha, Philo or in Josephus. Luke obviously 
took it from the LXX. The Hebrew formula 5 735 tri/ini, however, is 
translated in different ways by the LXX: otypiw / Stdwpı / tient / Eplompu 
TO Tedcwndv.°9 J. Starcky distinguishes two formulas in the MT, one with 
a preposition expressing hostility, another with an infinitive expressing 


to nine or ten, this was still a very modest figure in comparison to the sheer innumerable 

rapture claims in the Graeco-Roman world. 

58 Wifstrand, “Luke and the Septuagint,” 32. Wifstrand's statement should be relativized 
in light of expressions such as "sons of light," which occur in Luke, but not in LXX-Greek. 
59 LXX idiomatic expressions with mpdcwmov (except with ompi£w): 

* emloTpew TO Modcwmov, turn one's face (against/to): LXX Ezek 35:2 ¿ni acc.; LXX Dan 11:19 
giç tò infinitive; Dan Th 11:18, 19 eis + noun in acc.; 

© ¿piopi TO mpócomov: emt + acc.: LXX Lev 17:10; 20:3, 5, 6; 26:17; Jer 51(44):11-12 Tod + inf. 
(purpose); Job 14:20; 

e tinu TO npoownov: LXX 3 Kgdms 2:15, ¿ni + acc. and eic+ acc. (purpose); Isa 50:7; Jer 
49(42):17, eis + acc. and infinitive (purpose); 

* Tdcow TO Medcwmov fix one's face to: 4 Kgdms 12:18, with infinitive (purpose); Dan Th 11:17 
with infinitive (purpose); didwut Td pócomov, set one's face: 2 Chr 20:3, with infinitive 
(purpose); Jer 27(50):5; 49(42):15, ei¢+ acc. (purpose); Ezek 15:7 eni+ acc.; LXX Dan 9:3 ¿ni 
+ acc. and infinitive (purpose); Dan Th 9:3 npöc+ acc. And co infinitive (purpose); LXX/ 
Th Dan 10:15 eni+ acc.; LXX Dan 11:17 with infinitive (purpose); LXX Dan 11:18 éxt+ acc.; 

e without a copula/auxiliary verb: 2 Chr 32:2, xai tò npöownov adtod tod inf. (purpose), 
'and that his face was set to' (NETS). 
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the intention to do something. In the LXX, the second formula is never 
translated by the verb otmpi@w.6° He suggests that Luke has consciously 
or unconsciously conflated the two formulas, and might be alluding to 
Is 50:7 LXX £0qxa TO npoownöv pov ws otepeàv nerpav (“I have set my face 
like solid rock”) (MT: wnn 5 nav). 

There is a discussion among scholars about how to interpret the Lukan 
usage. When one takes the etymology of the verb ornpilw into account, 
the obvious meaning of "to set his face" would be: firm resolve, resolute 
determination.?? However, in view of the predominant presence of the 
expression in Ezekiel and the influence of Ezekiel on other Lukan pas- 
sages, the notion of judgement might also ring true in Luke 9:51.9? Some 
argue against this because the preposition ent is lacking in Luke 9:51.64 But 
Luke could have replaced ¿ri + complement (e.g. Jerusalem in Ez 21:7) by 
tod mopevetOat eis + complement (Jerusalem). Jesus’ firm decision to go up 
to Jerusalem is the first step of the confrontation with the city, the reli- 
gious centre of the people of Israel, followed by other steps (13:22-35) and 
leading to the refusal of the city to receive him (19:1-40), Jesus’ lament for 
the city (19:41-44) and the prophecy of the destruction of the city (21:20- 
24). The way Luke formulates this dramatic confrontation is dependent 
on the language of the prophetic tradition, especially Jeremiah (2:2; 4:5.14— 
17; 61-7.22-26; 7:34; 22:8) and Ezekiel (4:2,7.16; 16:1; 22:1-7.21-22). A third 


¿oiou To npsownov in LXX Lev 17:10; 20:3, 6; 26:17 and ornpilw tò medcwmov in LXX Ezek 
14:8; 15:7a are paralleled by 71(“N&) mi in biblical Hebrew. r38(7nN) DW as Hebrew bibli- 
cal expression in MT Gen 31:21; Lev 20:5; 2 Kings 12:18; Isa 50:7; Jer 21:10; 42:11, 12, 15(twice); 
Ezek 6:2; 13:17; 15:7b; 21:2, 7; 25:2; 28:21; 29:2; 35:2; 38:2; Dan 11:17, 18; in LXX Gen 31:21 more 
Graecised rendering &punoev eic. 

60 J. Starcky, "Obfirmavit faciem suam ut iret Jerusalem: Sens et portée de Luch ix, 51,” 
RSR 39 (1951) 197-202. 

61 The expression of Jer 44:n MT nmm ?2*ns man? ny» 023 5 OW un is trans- 
lated by the LXX (Jer 51:112) into: "Therefore thus did the Lord say: Behold, I am setting 
my face to destroy all those remaining in Egypt (1809 &yo éplotnut tò npóownóv pov 12 
tod dmoAécat TAVTAS ToS xatadoinrovç cobc Ev AiybmTw).” The MT has the two expressions 
together, with preposition and with infinitive, the LXX only has the expression with the 
infinitive, but the verb itself contains an aspect of judgment. 

62 LH. Marshall, The Gospel of Luke (Exeter: Paternoster, 1978) 405, with ref. to 2 Kgs 
12:18: "And Hazel fixed his face to go up against Ierousalem" (MT: v niop? v15 bum own 
DIWIN; LXX: xoi Erakev Alam tò npócwnov aðtoð dvaßñvar £r Iepovoaànp). C. H. Giblin, The 
Destruction of Jerusalem According to Luke's Gospel: A Historical-Typological Method (AnBib 
107; Roma: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1985) 31-32; Fitzmyer, Gospel of Luke, 823. 

53 Davies, “The Purpose of the Central Section,” 167; Evans, “A Note on Luke 9,51,” 548; 
Evans, “‘He Set His Face’,” 84. 

64 Zahn, Das Evangelium des Lukas, 1913, 398, n. 28; Giblin, The Destruction, 32. The latter 
adds that it would be strange that the Samaritans opposed Jesus in Luke 9:53, while they 
knew that he intended to pronounce a judgment against Jerusalem. But the Samaritans' 
refusal is based on their perception of Jesus being a Jewish prophet. 
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possibility is that the meaning of divine commission or dispatch, which 
plays in the Ezekiel texts, is also echoed in Luke 9:51.65 Still, this interpre- 
tation seems less probable, since in Luke there is no divine commission- 
ing of the prophet Jesus as there is with the prophet Ezekiel. 


1.5 The Purpose: “Going to Jerusalem" 


The genitive of the articular infinitive having a final (or consecutive) 
sense (Luke 9:51 tod mopevecOat cig IepovgaAyy) is not unknown in clas- 
sical Greek, but occurs more frequently in Koine Greek.66 It occurs very 
often in the LXX, although the corresponding Hebrew preposition 9 with 
an infinitive can also be translated by a simple infinitive or by a prepo- 
sition (iva, mpd¢, önws, worte) with a subjunctive or a noun. In the LXX, 
the form tod + infinitive present mopedecGo (MT: n255) occurs in LXX? 
Judg 19:7; 2 Kgdms 19:16(15); 3 Kgdms 2:3; 8:25, 58; 16:31, 4 Kgdms 23:3; 
2 Chr 6:16; 2 Esd 20:30(29); Prov 2:13; Mic 6:8; Zech 6:7; Lam 4:18 (tod py 
nopeußnvau); the form tod + infinitive aorist mopevOfvat (MT: N29) occurs 
in LXX? Judg 19:5, 9, 27; in 2 Kgdms 15:14, 20; 4 Kgdms 9:5; 1 Chr 21:30; 2 Chr 
20:36, 37; 25:13 (tod un mopevOfvat); 34:31; Ps 106(107):7; Eccl 1:7; 5:14; Job 
34:8; Jer 44(37)12; 47(40):5; 48(41)27.97 The genitive of the articular infini- 
tive is clearly characteristic of Luke's language®® and is another example 
of his use of septuagintal language in a form that is a literal rendering of 
the Hebrew source text.®° 

Luke knew the two forms of naming the holy city: IepovcwAjp, a literal 
transcription of the Hebrew name (Luke 27x; Acts 36x) and ‘TepocdAupa, 
a Graecized form (Luke 4x; Acts 23x). In non-Christian literature, the first 
form is virtually found only in Greek versions of the OT and in the apocry- 
pha; it is the only term used in the LXX. The second form is used by non- 
Jewish authors and by Jewish authors in historical works or propaganda.”° 
Here, we do not need to enter into the discussion about whether the first 


$5 W.H. Brownlee, "Son of Man Set Your Face’: Ezekiel the Refugee Prophet,” HUCA 54 
(1983) 83-110; Evans, “A Note on Luke 9,51,” 548. 

66 BDF, $ 400; Zerwick, Biblical Greek, § 382-383. 

67 Hogeterp and Denaux, Semitisms in Luke, ch. 4, 6.2.1. 

68 Denaux, Corstjens and Mardaga, The Vocabulary of Luke, 425. 

69 C, Tresmontant, Évangile de Luc (Paris: O.E.LL., 1987) 459: "Il [Luc] compose ici 
une superbe phrase hébraique avec des mots grecs. Les éléments, a savoir les mots, sont 
grecs, mais la forme de la phrase, sa structure, sa constitution, est de part en part hébra- 
ique...Méme le bon P. Lagrange, Evangile selon saint Luc, 284, le reconnait: ‘Tournure 
hébraique...’.” 

70 D.D. Sylva, "Ierousalem and Hierosoluma in Luke-Acts,” ZNW 74 (1983) 207-221, 208. 
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name is a sacred term and theologically more significant, whereas the sec- 
ond term is a geographical referent, or whether Luke uses the first name 
in Jewish contexts and the second one in non-Jewish contexts.” It suffices 
here to note that he chose the LXX-form 'Iepovoaàńy and that this use is 
characteristic of Luke. The latter is also true for the phrase nopedeodau elc 
"TepovoaAnu (Luke 2:41; 9:51, 53; 17:1; cp. Acts 19:21 var.; 20:22), which also 
occurs in 2 Esdr 40:23; 713 (lepovoaAnp) and Tobit 1:6 (LXX BA and LXX 
S: TepooöAuua). 


2. Jesus Sends Messengers to Prepare Lodging in a Samaritan Village 
but the Samaritans Refuse to Receive Him (Luke 9:52-53) 


2.1 Jesus Sends Messengers (Luke 9:52a) 


In Luke 9:52, Jesus ànéoteev dyyédous po npoownou avtod (“He sent mes- 
sengers before his face”). The expression reminds us of Luke 7:27 "Iob 
&octÉAo Tov cyyEAdv uou TPO MPOTWTOU cov, a quotation from the LXX 
Ex 23:20 Kai iðoù tyw dnooteMw tov cyyeAdv pov mpd npoownou gov (MT: 
7195 TRON now) iva quAGEs ce èv tH 680, önwç eloaydyn ce elg THY Yfjv, 
Hy ytoipwack cot” (cp. Mal 3:1: i8ob éyw EEanooteMw tov dyyeAdv pov, xal 
emiBAdetat 685v mpd TeocwmOV pov; MT: 1385 TIT 7191 "385 NOW), where 
the combination of d&moctéMw + &yycňov/àyyéňovç and med npoownou + 
personal pronoun is present.”3 There is a similar combination in the MT of 
Gen 32:4: 7195 DARIN apy now, but there the phrase 1155 is translated 
more freely in the LXX: Anéotethev de Iauwß cyyédous Eunpoodev adtod (“in 
front of him"). Sea also 4 Kgdms 6:32 ànéoteev dvdpa mpd npocwrov avTod 
and 3 Baruch 4:1 antoteıde yàp pe mpó npoownou cov. Besides this, the motif 
of sending messengers (dtooTEMw + deyy&Aoug) is very common in the LXX, 
where it occurs 42 times.’* The occurrence of the phrase in 4 Kgdms 1:2 


7! See the studies referred to in footnote 14. 

72 We have quoted the entire verse Ex 23:20, because in this case, we have not only the 
motif of “sending messenger(s) before your/his face", but also the verb “to make ready,” 
as in Luke 9:52. 

73 Obviously, Luke 9:52 uses the plural a&yyéAoug whereas Luke 7:17 uses a singular 
üyyeXöv, which makes an important difference. 

7^ LXX Gen 32:4; Num 20:14; 2432; Josh 7:22; Judg 6:35 (LXX*); Judg 7:24 (LXX®*); Judg 
9:31; 11:12; 1114 (LXX^); 1114 (LXX); 1117 (LXX5); nag; 1 Kgdms 6:21; 11:3; 16:19; 19:11, 14, 20, 
21 (bis); 25:14; 2 Kgdms 2:5; 3:12, 14 (LXX^), 26; 5:1; 11:4; 12:27; 4 Kgdms 1:2; 14:8; 16:7; 17:4; 
18:14; 19:9; 1 Chr 143; 19:2, 16; 2 Chr 35:21; 36:15; 2 Esd 16:3 (Neh 6:3); Job 40:6(11); Isa 37:9; Jer 
29(49):14; see also OT Apocrypha: Tob 10:9 (LXX); Jdt 3:1; 1 Macc 7:10; OT Pseudepigrapha: 
Apoc. Sedr. 8.1; Jos.As. 23.2; 24.3; Apoc. Mos. 40.7. (Cf. dnoctéMw &yyeXóv (singular) in LXX 
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should be especially mentioned, because it opens the Elijah story in chapter 
1-2: Kal AMEOTEINEV dyyeAous... Kal EmopevOnoav Emepwthaat Sv adtod.”> 

The Hebraism mpd xpocdmou ((1)7195) occurs 74 times in the LXX.76 
According to R. Sollamo, the prepositional phrase 76 npoownov (adtod) 
represents “the most slavish manner of translating *195...It should be 
regarded as a phraseological Hebraism, since it is not found in original 
Greek literature outside the LXX ... In the LXX, 16 mpocwmov corresponds 
to local 1355 48 times and to intermediate 7159 19 times."77 


2.2 The Disciples Preparing Jesus’ Lodging (9:525) 


The disciples perform what Jesus asked them: xoi mopeudevres elcf]A0ov 
elc xwuny Lapapırdv, wg Erommdaooı ox (“Going they went to a village of 
the Samaritans to make ready for him") (9:52b). The redundant participle 
with finite verb nopevbevtes eicfjA0ov is, according to Wifstrand, “not out 
of place in Greek, but it does fit excellently with the language of the LXX, 
where a participle like that is at times found in the Pentateuch with YA9ov 
or similar verbs to represent one of two Hebrew finite verbs (Num 13:26 
xoi mopeufevres Y,A00v, cf. Josh 8:11 xai rtopevópevot HAGov).””8 One can add 
other examples of the redundant use of the participle with finite verbs: 
Gen 27:13 mopevdeic £veyxé pot; 27:14 mopevdeis dE £Xopev; 37:14 mopeudeig 
i86; Exod 5:11 mopevdpevot cvMeyete; 5:18 mopevdevtes Epydleode; Deut 11:28 
mopeudevres Aatpevetv Beoig Etépotc; LXX? Deut 29:17 mopeudevres AutpEvety; 
29:25 nopeudevres EAdtpevoav Beois Etépotc; 23:16 mopevOevtes Aatpevoyte 
Qeois &xépotc; 4 Kgdms 5:10 nopeudeis Aotcot Eentaxis £v TH Iopdavy; 5:12 ody! 


Gen 24:7, 40; Exod 23:20; Num 20:16; 4 Kgdms 5:10; 1 Chr 2135; 2 Chr 32,21, LXX/Th Dan 
3:28(95), Dan Th 6:22(23); 2 Macc 11:6, 15:22, 23). 

75 Cf. Brodie, "The Departure for Jerusalem (Lk 9,51-56),” 104-105. 

76 LXX Exod 23:20; 32:34; 33:2; 34:6, 11, 24; Lev 18:24; Num 14:42; 27:17; 33:52; Deut 1:21, 
30; 2:31, 33; 3:18, 28; 4:38; 5:7; 6:19; 8:20; 9:3, 4; 22:6; 2314(15); 28:7; 30:1, 15, 19; 31:3, 7; Josh 
4:5; 1 Kgdms 18:16; 3 Kgdms 12:8, 10, 30; 4 Kgdms 6:32; 2 Chr 1:13; 19:1; Amos 8:4; Mic 2:13; 
6:4 ċķanéoteiňa mpd npoowrou; Joel 2:3, 10, u; Hab 3:5; Zech 3:1, 3, 4, 8; 4:7; 14:20; Mal 3:1, 
14; Jer 9:12; 15:1, 19; 17:16; 21:8; Ezek 4:1; 8:11; 141, 3, 4, 7; 16:18, 19; 20:1; 22:30; 23:24, 41; 44:12, 
15; Dan Th 2:31. 

77 Cf. R. Sollamo, Renderings of Hebrew Semiprepositions in the Septuagint (AASF Dis- 
sertationes Humanarum Litterarum 19; Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1979) 13-80, 
30; see also 13: "The preposition 7199 is very common in the Hebrew Old Testament (1025 
times) and is by far the most frequently used semipreposition. Its renderings in the LXX 
are many and various. The most used equivalent is evartıov (218), while évavtiov (181) and 
Evavtı (153) share the next high frequency, followed by £unpoc6ev (80), med npoownou (67), 
and xatà mpdcwmov (65). Of the remainder none occurs more than 30 times." 

78 Cf. Wifstrand, “Luke and the Septuagint,” 33; see also MT III, 154; BDF § 419 (2); 
Jeremias, Die Sprache des Lukas, 23. 
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mopevdeis Aodooyaı Ev adtots xal nadapıcdnconaı; Jer 51(44):3 mopsvOÉEvrec 
9upu&y Beoig &vépoic, LXX Dan 6:20 xai 6 Bactreds Aapetog wpOpice mewt xoi 
TrapeAae e0’ Exvtod tovs catpamas xal mopevdels Eon Ertl tod oröuartog TOD 
Adxxov THY Aedvrwv; OT Apocrypha: 1 Macc 7:7 vv obv andotethov dvdpa, à 
Totevels, xol mopeudels iSétw mhv &&oAé0peucty näcav; OT Pseudepigrapha: 
3 Baruch 15:4 mopeudevres evAoynoate, 16:2 mopeudevres mapatnAwoute; 
Philo, Worse 5 and n nopevßeig iðé (citations of LXX Gen 37:14). 

The disciples went ws torusa adt@ (“to make ready for him”) (9:52b). 
According to Wifstrand, “this independent Eroıuaocı, followed by a dative, 
is extremely rare in Greek, but it does appear in the LXX, where it coin- 
cides with Hebrew usage: 1 Ezra 114 peta de tadta Yroluaoav Eauroig TE 
xoti toic tepedow (cf. 2 Chr 35:14), Jer 26:14 einate Entoty Ot xoi etoluacov. 
It does not seem to have any direct Aramaic counterpart.” Only in the 
first example, the verb lacks an accusative expressing a direct object and 
is followed by a dative of interest; the second example only has an inde- 
pendent use of the verb, without any qualifying complement. 

The verb étoiuáčw (in MT mostly: 31) occurs 173 times in the LXX, 
and is used in several syntactical phrases, with acc. and dat. (e.g. Gen 
24:14; Exod 23:20; Num 23:1, 29; 2 Kgdms 7:24), with infinitive (3 Kgdms 
A 6:19; Esth 13 Yroındodnoav dnoreodaı; Job 12:5; Dan 12:11), independently 
without qualification (e.g. Gen 43:16; Josh B 9:4; 1 Kgdms 23:22; 1 Chr 9:32; 
15:12; 2 Chr 35:4). However there are a number of cases where the verb is 
followed only by a dative as in Luke 9:52b: 1 Chr 12:40 Yroiuaoav adtois ol 
adeAgol adtayv ("And they were there three days, eating and drinking, for 
their brothers made provision for them"); 1 Chr 22:5 étowdow adt@: xal 
fivoluacev Aquò eis nANdog Eunpoodev tig veAevtf|c adtod (David speaking 
about Salomon who will build a temple: "I shall make preparations for it’. 
And David prepared in abundance before his death"); 2 Chr 29:36: dı& to 
Yrommanevaı Tov Geov TH Aa ("And Hezekias and all the people were glad 
on account of the fact that God had prepared for the people”); 2 Chr 35:6 
xal Oboute TO Pacey Kal TA yia ETOIUdCATE xoig AdEAGoOtS bUdv (object cà 
&yıa only in Codex A) (“And slaughter the Pesach, and prepare the holy 
things for your brothers"); 2 Chr 35:14 xoi peta TÒ Eroındonı adtots xai Tots 
lepeOcty, Ott ol iepelç Ev TH Avapepeıv xà OTÉATA xod TÀ OAOKAUTWLATA EWC 
vuxtóc, xal ot Aevitat ntoinacav adtois xai tots ddeAqois adtav viois Aopov 
(“And after preparing for them and for the priests, because the priests 
offered the fat and whole burnt offerings until night, the Levites prepared 


79 Cf. Wifstrand, "Luke and the Septuagint,” 33. 
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both for themselves and for their brothers, the sons of Aaron”); 2 Chr 35:15 
ot ddeA@ol adtav ot Aevitat ntotuacav adtois ("because their brothers the 
Levites ministered to them"); 1 Esdr 1:13 peta dé tadta Htotwacav Eautots TE 
xoti toic tepedow ddeAqois adtwv viols Aopov (“and they [the Levites] pre- 
pared it for themselves and for their kindred the priests, sons of Aaron”); 
1 Esdr 1:15 oi yàp d8gAqol adtayv ot Aevitat NYroluacav adtots (“for their 
brothers the Levites made preparations for them"); Ps 67(68):10 Yroiuaoas 
Ev TH Xpyorömti cov TH ntwy® “In your kindness you provided for the 
poor”; Is 44:7 tig Monep tyw; oTHTW nadeodtw xal Eroinaodtw LoL ag’ od 
¿noioa Avdpwrov elc tòv aidva (“Who is like me? Let him stand; let him 
call, and let him make ready for me, inasmuch as I have made man for- 
ever"). Therefore, it is not impossible that Luke was influenced by the LXX 
when using the phrase wç toida adt@. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether this usage is also common in non-biblical literature. 


2.3 The Samaritans Refusing Hospitality (Luke 9:53) 


The reaction of the Samaritans is negative: xoi ovx edéEavto abtév. The 
reason why is örı Tò mpdcwrov adtod Åv nopevöuevov elc 'Iepovoañńp (“His 
face was going towards Jerusalem”). The phrase seems to be an echo of 
2 Sam 17:11 LXX: ötı obtw¢ cupBovActwv y% cvvepooAsvca, Kal cuvarydopevoc 
cuvaxdnoeraı emi oè mag Iopanà amd Aav xal Éoc BypouBee wo Y d&umos N 
emt tfc 9o. oos eis MAHIOG, xal TO npórwróv cou ropsvóuevov EV LETW ADTAV 
(MT: 27p2 mbn 7151) (“For in advising I so advised, that all Israel 
being gathered, shall be gathered together to you, from Dan even to Ber- 
sabee, as the sand of the sea for multitude, and your face going in their 
midst”). The LXX offers here a slavish rendering of the Hebrew. It can 
translate in a more free way, as is the case in Ex 33:14-15. The MT text 
npa opns DIA PID PROX VIR WANN 272 "nnm 122^ ^39 Spa 
(‘144 And he replied: “My Presence(s)/face will go and I will give rest to 
you" 15 Then he said to him: "If your Presence(s)/face are not the ones- 
going, do not send us up from here") is translated in the LXX: 14 xoi A£yet 
AUTOS TPOTOPEVTOLAL cou xal KATATAVTW ce. 15 xal A&yet mpóc aAdTOV El LH 
AUTOS ov TtopEUy,, UN pe Avaydyns evreüßev (“14 And he says, “I myself will go 
before you, and I will give you rest." 15 And he says to him, "If you yourself 
do not go, do not lead me up from here"). The phrase does not occur in OT 
Apocrypha, in OT Pseudepigrapha, in Philo, nor in Josephus. Once again, 
Luke chose a translation variant of the Septuagint that is more Hebraistic 
than other similar ones. 

The phrase v nopevópevov could be taken as a periphrastic construc- 
tion, due to Semitic, and especially Aramaic, influence (see footnote 19). 
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Plummer says that it hardly can be doubted that this circumlocution in 
Luke 9:53 is Hebraistic. However, he rightly remarks that many of the cases 
where Luke uses v with present participle as a periphrasis for imperfect 
^would be admissible in classical Greek, and may be used to imply con- 
tinuance of action."$? We think that this is the case in Luke 9:53: once 
Jesus has taken the decision to go up to Jerusalem, he continues his jour- 
ney without loosing sight of his goal. He is directing his face constantly 
towards the city. The phrase jv nopevönevov is linked to the present infini- 
tive tod nopebeodaı and can be compared to Luke 9:18 (év t@ elvaı adtdv 
Tpocevyouevov) and Luke 9:29 (Ev tà npocebxeodaı adtdv).8! We may con- 
clude that in 9:53, Luke probably is using a periphrastic construction.®? 


3. The Opposite Reactions of the Disciples and Jesus (Luke 9:54—55) 


When the disciples James and John saw this, they said: Kopie, 6£Aetc 
eire iev8? nöp xorcofjvot do Tod odpavod xal dvo cot abtovs (Luke 9:54). 
Their attitude reminds us of Elijah in 4 Kgdms 1:10.12 LXX. The prophet 
deals two times in a similar way with the officer and his fifty man, who are 
sent by king Ahaziah: xai &rexpiön HAtov xal elmev mpd¢ tov nevtyxóvtapyov 
Kai ci dtvOpcyroc tod 0200 tyw, xatabyoetat nop Ex Tod ovpavod xai natapdyeral 
ge Kal xoc MEVINKOVT gov: Kal xaTEBy mp Ex vo odpavod nal xorcéqoryev AVTOV 
xal Tovs nevrnxovra adtod. The third officer repeats what has happened to 
the two officers before him (xateßn me Ex Tod ovpavod) and urges Elijah to 
go down with him to the king. The prophet agrees, but focuses his anger 
on the king by prophesying his instant death. Luke's dependence on the 
text of 4 Kgdms 2:10, 12 LXX cannot be denied, at least for the sentence 
“fire comes down from heaven.”®* For a long time, it has been observed 


80 Plummer, Luke, li. 

81 Moule, An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek, 17. T.V. Evans, Verbal Syntax in the 
Greek Pentateuch (Oxford: University Press, 2011) 221, speaks of a 'substitute periphrasis in 
Gen 1432 (iv yàp XATOIXÂY) and 13 (xaten). See also Ezek 112 (xod € EXATEPOV KATA NPÓTWTOV 
abtod émopeveto: of dv Hv Td mvedpa nopevópevov, Emopevovto xal oùx énéotpeqov). 

82 So Jeremias, Sprache, 180. 

83 The co-ordinate use of subjunctive after 9¢Aew occurs in Mark 10:36; 10:51 (= Matt 
20:32; Luke 18:41); 14:12 (= Matt 2627; Luke 22:9); 15:9 (= Mt 27:17); 15:12; Matt 13:28; 27:21; 
Luke 9:54; M-H 2: 420-421: “In class. Gr. common with BotAouat, which is largely replaced 
by 8¢Aw in NT". This seems characteristic for Hellenistic Greek, but is not necessary a sep- 
tuagintism (see, however, Exod 2:7: O£Aetc xaňéow cot yuvaina tpopevovoav ex TAV Eßpalwv 
xai 81A dot cot TO naLdlov). 

84 Luke takes over subject, verb, and prepositional phrase. He substitutes ¿x in Mark 
1:25, 26, 29; 5:8, 30; 9:9!), 17 by amd. See dd tod odpavod also in Luke 17:29 (with mp; 22:11, 
43). M. Wolter, Das Lukasevangelium (HNT 5; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008) 371, thinks 
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that the Boanerges, “the sons of thunder” (Mark 3:17), want to follow in 
the footsteps of the prophet Elijah, as the scribal addition cx xoi HAtacs 
enolnoev (A CD W O V f!3 M it sy?” bo”; Marc), patristic evidence, later 
commentaries and secundary literature testify.85 Even so, the disciples 
still want to have Jesus’ approval (0£Aetc elmwptev) to do what Elijah did, 
that is, destroy the enemy. 

Contrary to expectation, Jesus rebukes his disciples: otpapeis dé 
emetinnoev adrois (Luke 9:55). Luke's choice of the verb Enıriuaw might 
point to a demoniacal connotation: it is the verb used to describe Jesus' 
dealing with evil spirits or demons (cf. Luke 4:36, 39, 41; 9:42). In a similar 
way, Jesus rebukes Peter when the latter tries to deflect him from the way 
of suffering and death (Mark 8:33). Jesus refuses this satanic messianology, 
because it is based on (military) power, and not on vulnerable love. Jesus 
does not want to be associated with “militant prophecy” in the line of Eli- 
jah. His rejection of the prophetic aggression of James and John has to do 
with the way he understands his mission. Jesus has just started his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, with the intention to offer God's salvation in freedom, 
at the risk of being rejected and murdered himself by the leaders of the 
people and the city. His *way of suffering' does not correspond to militant 
prophecy.$6 Obviously Luke has, in distinction to Mark and Matthew, who 
saw John the Baptist as the Elijah redivivus, compared Jesus with Elijah: 
"because in no other Old Testament prophet did the Spirit of God work 
so mightily.”7 Jesus is a prophet superior to Elijah, and his refusal to use 
violence to promote God's will is an aspect of this superiority. 


that Luke does not go back directly to the text of the LXX, because instead of xatea@iew he 
has dvadioxew. Elsewhere àvoAtoxet is the usual combination with gp (cf. VitProph 21:10; 
2 Macc 2:10; Ezek 15:4-6; 19:12; Joel 1:19; 2:3; TestAvrahA 10:11). Nevertheless, the verbal 
agreements of the whole sentence are more important than the disagreement of one word. 
Moreover, Luke could have avoided xateodieıv, because its unmarked meaning is “to eat,” 
whereas dvadicxew does not have that connotation. 

85 Cf Brodie, "The Departure for Jerusalem (Lk 9,51-56),” 106-107. 

86 So J. Dochhorn, “Die Verschonung des samaritanischen Dorfes (Lk 9.54-55): Eine 
kritische Reflexion von Elia-Überlieferung im Lukasevangelium und eine frühjüdische 
Parallel im Testament Abrahams,” NTS 53 (2007) 359-378. See also D.C. Allison, “Rejecting 
Violent Judgment: Luke 9:52-56 and Its Relatives,” JBL 121 (2002) 459-478. 

87 W. Wink, John the Baptist in the Gospel Tradition (SNTSMS 7; Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1968) 43; on p. 44, he gives a number of parallels between Luke and the Elijah 
accounts in 3 Kgdms 17-19:21 and 4 Kgdms 1-2. See also A. Denaux, “L’hypocrisie des Pha- 
risiens et le dessein de Dieu: Analyse de Lc., 13,3133," in L'Évangile de Luc. The Gospel of 
Luke. Revised and Enlarged Edition of L'Évangile de Luc. Problèmes littéraires et théologiques 
(ed. F. Neirynck; BETL 32; Leuven: University Press/Peeters, 1989) 155-195, esp. 192-194 
(7 Id., Studies in the Gospel of Luke [Tilburg Theological Studies 4; Berlin, LIT Verlag, 2010] 
181-222, esp. 214—216); B.J. Koet, “Elijah as Reconciler of Father and Son: From 1 Kings 
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Our critical examination has shown that all of the 14 alleged septuagin- 
tisms in Luke 9:51-56, except one (nr. 13), have qualified as such. At the 
same time, the following items are characteristic of Luke; they all occur 
in verse 51: 1.1 eyeveto 06588 1.2 ev TÔ + infinitive;?? 4. xoi adtd¢;9° 6. tod + 
infinitive;?! 7. Tepovoaanu;?? nopedeoda elc TepovoaAnp.?® In certain cases 
Luke prefers a Hebraistic form of LXX Greek, whereas the LXX also offers 
more Graecizing forms (the nrs. 1.2, 5, 6, 8 mp0 npoownov adtod, and 11). 
One can thus say that Luke has consciously used a septuagintal style in 
writing the opening pericope of the "travel narrative." Moreover, two items 
clearly refer to the Elijah story (nr. 3 dvaAnuipts in Luke 9:51 and 4 Kgdms 
2:9-11; and nr. 14 nöp nataßijvaı dro Tod ovpavod in Lk 9:54 and 4 Kgdms 
1:10, 12, 14), while other items also have a parallel in the Elijah story: nr. 
11-3: the threefold xoi ¢yéveto-formula in Luke 9:51 and 4 Kgdms 2:1, 9, 11; 
nr. 6 nopebeodeı in Luke 9:51, 52, 53 and 4 Kgdms 1:4; 2:1, 11; nr. 8 &méotethev 
&yy£Aovc in Luke 9:52 and 4 Kgdms 1:2, 9, u, 16. It is fair to conclude that 
Elijah's departure for the Jordan has played a role in Luke's description of 
Jesus’ departure for Jerusalem.?* In light of our findings, Flusser's recon- 
struction of a Hebrew source behind Luke 9:51-56 seems superfluous.?5 


16:34 and Malachi 3:22-24 to Ben Sira 481-11 and Luke 113-17," in Rewriting Biblical His- 
tory. Essays on Chronicles and Ben Sira in Honor of Pancratius C. Beentjes (ed. J. Corley and 
H. van Grol; Deuterocanonical and Cognate Literature 7; Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011) 173-190. 

$8 Denaux, Corstjens and Mardaga, The Vocabulary of Luke, 124. 

89 Ibid., 424. 

90 Ibid., 317. 

9! Thid., 425. 

92 Ibid., 298. 

93 Ibid., 523. 

9^ So rightly Brodie, “The Departure for Jerusalem (Lk 9,51-56),” who identifies five seg- 
ments or groupings of agreements. However, in our opinion, grouping 3 ("The turning back 
of the mission") and 5 ("The journeying from one place to another") are less convincing. 

95 Flusser, "Lukas 9:51-56: Ein hebräisches Fragment,” 169, gives the following recon- 
struction: 
movrvo n255 115 nun moy ^m MRIN m (51) 
15 pond "15 DWA 3522 182m wd pad DRIN nun (52) 
DDWY bm vin 75 mw Hap Nd (53). His translation (in German) can be rendered in 
English: *(51) And it happened, when the days of his pilgrimage were being fulfilled that 
he fixed his face to go to Jerusalem, (52) and he sent messengers before his face, and they 
went and came in a village of the Samaritans to prepare for him, (53) And they did not 
receive him, because his face (was directed) towards Jerusalem." He understands ny as 
his “pilgrimage” and stresses the threefold occurrence of the "face" of Jesus, giving it a very 
strong Christological meaning (the "face" is an indication of his “glory”; cf. Exod 3314-15; 
2 Cor 4:3-6). 


THE RECEPTION OF TOBIT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT AND EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LUKE-ACTS 


Susan Docherty 


1. Introduction: Did the First Christians Read Tobit? 


Detailed studies of the influence of the deutero-canonical books on the 
New Testament and early Christian literature are relatively rare, due 
largely to their post-Reformation status as texts which are secondary to 
scripture and derivative of it. This, together with the fact that few if any 
direct citations from the Apocrypha can be detected in the New Testa- 
ment, has led to the view in some quarters that they have little value for 
the student of early Christianity. This chapter seeks to re-examine this 
perception by assessing the reception in selected early Christian writings 
of one of these deutero-canonical texts, the Book of Tobit. Usually dated 
between 225 and 175 BCE,! Tobit narrates the adventures of a pious Israel- 
ite and his son who overcome difficulties and dangers with the help of an 
angel in human form. On a deeper level, it seeks to edify and encourage 
its readers by emphasising the certainty of divine protection and reward 
for those who trust in Israel’s God and remain faithful to the Mosaic laws 
in whatever circumstances they find themselves, especially in a Diaspora 
context. 

On first sight, Tobit would seem to be a particularly unpromising start- 
ing point for an investigation of this kind. Firstly, this book has a very 
complicated textual history, surviving in three main Greek recensions, as 
well as in Latin and Syriac versions; Aramaic and Hebrew fragments have 
also been discovered at Qumran.” The uncertainty about which of these 
traditions should be regarded as having circulated most widely in the first 
century CE creates a problem for the identification of definite citations 
of and allusions to Tobit in the New Testament. The last two decades, 
however, have seen a strengthening of the scholarly consensus that the 


1 See eg. J.A. Fitzmyer, Tobit (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2003), although an earlier date in the 
third century BCE is preferred by other commentators. 

2 See the full discussion of the textual traditions and the probable relationships between 
them in S. Weeks, S. Gathercole and L. Stuckenbruck, eds., The Book of Tobit: Texts From 
the Principal Ancient and Medieval Traditions (Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 2004). 
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longer Greek recension, as found in Codex Sinaiticus, is more likely to 
be original than the shorter, because it is better supported by the Qum- 
ran evidence.’ This issue deserves more detailed treatment than it can be 
afforded here, but, for the purposes of this study, the longer text will be 
considered. Secondly, Tobit is heavily influenced by the canonical scrip- 
tures, in both form (e.g. Tobit’s last speech in chapter 14 resembles the 
final “testaments” of Israel's patriarchs in Genesis) and content (e.g. Tobit 
is like Job in his righteous suffering, and Tobias’ search for a suitable wife 
parallels that of Isaac in Gen 24); its close relationship to the thought and 
language of Deuteronomy has been particularly noted by commentators.* 
This makes it difficult to assess the extent to which a New Testament writ- 
ing is making direct use of Tobit, as any similarities may be due to a com- 
mon dependence on another scriptural passage, or simply reflect a shared 
late Second Temple Jewish culture. 

The possible influence of Tobit on some parts of the New Testament 
was recognised by two significant commentators of the early twentieth 
century, despite the negative evaluation of the deutero-canonical writ- 
ings which generally characterised that period. Thus Simpson notes sev- 
eral parallels between Tobit and the Pastoral Epistles, and suggests that 
Tobit may have been one of the sources for the gospel accounts of the 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus? Rendel Harris likewise argues for a 
direct citation of Tob 4:9 in 1 Tim 6:19 and points to similarities between 
the account of the departure of the angel Raphael in Tob 1216-21 and the 
Johannine Farewell Discourse.® There has also been considerable schol- 
arly discussion of Tob 4:15, one of the earliest Jewish attestations to the 
“Golden Rule". The principle is expressed negatively in Tobit (“And what 
you hate, do not do to anyone. ..") but positively in the gospels (Matt 7:12; 
Luke 6:31). The negative formulation does, however, occur elsewhere in 
early Christian literature (see Did. 1:2; cf. Acts 15:29 in codex D), but this 
does not indicate any dependence on Tobit, since this form ofthe teaching 


3 This is the position of recent commentators such as C.A. Moore, Tobit (AB; New York: 
Doubleday, 1996) 53-64, although the picture remains complex; the Qumran evidence is 
explored more fully in J.A. Fitzmyer, "The Aramaic and Hebrew Fragments of Tobit From 
Qumran Cave 4," CBQ 57 (1995) 655-675. 

^ See eg. A. DiLella, "The Deuteronomic Background of the Farewell Discourse in Tob 
14:3-11,” CBQ 41 (1979) 380-389. See also W. Soll, “Misfortune and Exile in Tobit: The Junc- 
ture of a Fairy Tale Source and Deuteronomic Theology," CBQ 51 (1989) 209-231. 

5 D.C. Simpson, "Tobit," in The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in 
English (ed. R.H. Charles; 2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1913) 1: 174-241. 

$ J. Rendel Harris, “Tobit and the New Testament,” ExpTim 40 (1928) 315-319. 
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is found in a variety of Jewish sources (see e.g. the Letter of Aristeas 207; 
Philo, Hypothetica 7.6; b. Sabb. 31a)." It is now becoming more common for 
major critical commentaries on the New Testament to make reference to 
various possible links with Tobit, and studies of the linguistic background 
and theological development of some New Testament concepts also occa- 
sionally draw on Tobit to illuminate a particular word, such as “mammon” 
in Luke 16:98 and “memorial” in Acts 10:4.9 These scattered observations 
about individual passages do not, however, allow for a full evaluation of 
the extent to which the Book of Tobit as a whole may have formed part 
of the “intertext”!° of early Christian literature. 

The fullest treatment to date of the relationship between Tobit and the 
New Testament is that of Skemp." He concludes that Tobit is only alluded 
to directly once, in the description of the New Jerusalem at Rev 2118-21 
(following Tob 1316-17), although not all commentators on Revelation 
agree, as the influence of Isa 54:1-12 and Ezek 40-48 is also very evident 
in this passage. However, he identifies a further seven themes which he 
claims are strong indications that the Book of Tobit formed part of the 
cultural intertexture of the New Testament authors; these motifs include 
the understanding of demon possession and healing (compare Tob 3:16-17; 
6:8; 8:2-4 with Mark 5:2-4, 10; 9:28-29; Acts 9:17-18); a universalist outlook 
(Tob 13:15 14:6-7; cf. Matt 28:19; Luke 2:31-32; 1 Thess 1:9; Rev 21:24-26); 
and a developing angelology (e.g. compare the central role in the Tobit 
narrative of Raphael as angelic protector and intercessor with Matt 18:10; 
26:53; Acts 12:15). In drawing together evidence from across the New Tes- 
tament in this way, Skemp's overview suggests that this subject warrants 
further more detailed exploration. Another important study is Catchpole's 
investigation of the resurrection accounts in the gospels.!? Here, he makes 


7 See the full discussion of the texts and secondary literature in e.g. H.D. Betz, The 
Sermon on the Mount (Hermeneia; Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 1995) 508-519; see also 
Fitzmyer, Tobit, 175; Moore, Tobit, 178-180; U. Luz, A Commentary on Matthew 1-7 (Herme- 
neia; Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 2007). 

8 M. Philonenko, “De l'intérét des deutérocanoniques pour l'interprétation du Nouveau 
Testament: L'exemple de Luc 16, 9," RevScRel 73 (1999) 177-383. 

9 Fitzmyer, Tobit, 294. 

10 For this term, see e.g. V.K. Robbins, Exploring the Texture of Texts: A Guide to Socio- 
Rhetorical Interpretation (Harrisburg PA: Trinity, 1996). 

1 V. Skemp, “Avenues of Intertextuality Between Tobit and the New Testament,” 
in Intertextual Studies in Ben Sira and Tobit: Essays in Honour of Alexander Di Lella (ed. 
J. Corley and V. Skemp; Washington DC: CBA of America, 2005) 43-70. 

12 D. Catchpole, Resurrection People: Studies in the Resurrection Narratives of the Gospels 
(London: DLT, 2000) 88-98. 
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a persuasive argument for seeing clear parallels between Tobit and the 
Lucan narrative of the journey to Emmaus, pointing to common features 
such as the withholding and later disclosure of the identity of the trav- 
elling companion (Raphael in Tob 5:5; 12:15; Jesus in Luke 24:16, 31), the 
sudden disappearance of these companions (Tob 12:20-21; Luke 24:31), 
and the provision of food and hospitality at the end of each stage of the 
journey (Tob 7:8; 8:19; 11:19; Luke 24:29-30). Catchpole has therefore dem- 
onstrated what can be gained by a very close reading of one gospel narra- 
tive in the light of a deutero-canonical book. This study aims to extend his 
approach by examining the similarities between the Book of Tobit and a 
larger section of the New Testament, the two-volume work Luke-Acts. The 
Lucan writings have been chosen as the focus here for three main reasons: 
firstly, taken together they provide sufficient material for a worthwhile 
investigation without being too large to fit within the confines of a short 
paper; secondly, they reveal some noteworthy parallels of both form and 
content with Tobit which may merit further attention; and thirdly, such 
a comparison may help to illuminate the much-disputed question of the 
literary genre of Acts. In order to gain a fuller picture of what themes of 
the Book of Tobit were particularly valued within early Christianity more 
widely, the final section of this study will offer an initial consideration 
of the references to it in second century patristic sources. It is a great 
pleasure to dedicate this chapter to Maarten Menken, whose collegial and 
judicious approach to scholarship serves as an inspiring model to all who 
work in the field of the use of the Old Testament in the New. 


2. Reading Tobit and Luke-Acts in Parallel 


2.1 Common Themes 


This section will explore theological and narrative themes which are pres- 
ent in both Tobit and Luke-Acts. In dealing with the gospel, the focus 
will largely be on the material which is unique to Luke and not present 
in the other synoptics. It should be stressed at the outset that this study 
does not argue for the presence of any citations of Tobit in Luke-Acts, 
nor claim that the author directly borrowed any motifs from it; many 
of these features occur also in other examples of Jewish literature, and 
indicate nothing more than a shared religious and cultural context. The 
number and type of these parallels may, nevertheless, prove illuminating 
for an understanding of Luke-Acts. The picture is complicated by Luke’s 
use throughout of pre-existent sources; this investigation will, however, 
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have scope to consider only the final form of the work, so no attempt will 
be made here to distinguish between the author's own theology and that 
present in his sources. 

Firstly, the theme of trusting in divine providence runs throughout 
both Tobit and Luke-Acts as an overarching narrative and theological 
framework: God is ultimately able to bring both Tobit's family and the first 
disciples through tribulations, dangers and adventures, including hostility 
from foreign powers and fellow Jews alike. The next point of interest is 
the presentation of various characters in both works as models of piety. 
Tobit himself is introduced as one who has “... walked in the ways of truth 
and righteousness all the days of (his) life..." (Tob 1:3),? by performing 
numerous acts of charity (Tob 1:3, 1618; 2:2, 7), worshipping in the appro- 
priate manner, faithfully keeping the Mosaic laws, marrying within his 
tribe, and properly avoiding eating gentile food (Tob 1:6-12). He enjoins 
these same virtues on his son (e.g. Tob 4:5-19), and, in the final chapter 
of the book, he is pictured as dying content at a ripe old age, reaping the 
rewards of his righteousness and almsgiving (Tob 14:11). Similar figures are 
encountered at the beginning of Luke's gospel, as Elizabeth and Zechariah 
are both said to be righteous, “... walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless..." (Luke 1:6). Simeon is also presented 
as "righteous and devout" (Luke 2:25), and Anna (who shares her name 
with Tobit's wife) is said to have spent a lifetime in prayer and fasting 
(Luke 2:37). After seeing the child Jesus, Simeon declares himself ready 
to die in peace (Luke 2:29), an utterance reminiscent of the response of 
Tobit's wife Anna to the safe return of her son Tobias from his journey: “I 
have seen you, my child; now I am ready to die..." (Tob 1:9; cf. Tobias’ 
prayer of rejoicing on this occasion, Tob 1114315; although see also Jacob's 
words on being reunited with Joseph in Gen 46:30). Jesus' parents, too, are 
shown as observing the Mosaic law of purification after his birth (Luke 
2:22), and as regularly attending religious festivals in Jerusalem (Luke 
2:41). Similar devout characters appear in Acts, with the centurion Corne- 
lius, for instance, being commended for his prayers and almsgiving (Acts 
10:2). There is also emphasis on the fact that Peter keeps the traditional 
hours of prayer and eschews gentile food (Acts 10:9-15), and the disciples 
as a body are presented as engaged in frequent prayer and regular worship 
in the temple (e.g. Luke 24:53; Acts 112-14; 2:46-47; 12:12; cf. 131-3). The 
space devoted to women in Luke-Acts is often noted, and in this respect 


13 All citations from Tobit and the NT are taken from the RSV. 
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the work mirrors other Jewish writings of the late Second Temple Period 
such as the Book of Judith, the Biblical Antiquities of Pseudo-Philo and 
Joseph and Aseneth. In Tobit, too, some attention is paid to the activities 
and inner emotions of female characters such as Anna and Tobias’ bride, 
Sarah. They are presented as devout, “sensible” (Tob 6:12) and industri- 
ous, with Anna, for example, turning her hand to “women’s work” to earn 
money for the family when her husband is afflicted with blindness (Tob 
2:11). In this she resembles some of the women of Acts, such as Tabitha, 
who “was full of good works and acts of charity" (Acts 9:36), and was par- 
ticularly celebrated for the making of tunics (Acts 9:39). The authors of 
both Tobit and Luke-Acts, then, reflect a traditional Jewish value-system 
in their descriptions of piety and morality. 

One facet of righteousness is particularly promoted by the Book of 
Tobit, namely almsgiving and the proper use of wealth. Tobit himself is 
presented as feeding the hungry and clothing the naked (Tob 116-18), 
inviting the poor to his family's celebratory meal for Pentecost (Tob 2:2), 
and encouraging his son to be generous in giving charity to the needy in 
proportion to his wealth (Tob 4:7-u, 16-17; cf. especially Luke 211-4 and 
Mark 12:41-44, where the poor widow gives all she can). Commentators 
sometimes note the parallels between these passages in Tobit and sec- 
tions of both Paul's letters and the Gospel of Matthew, especially the Par- 
able of the Sheep and the Goats (Matt 25:31-46), but they fit equally well 
with the attitude to wealth and almsgiving commended throughout Luke- 
Acts. Thus in the Lucan special material, for example, John the Baptist 
preaches generosity (Luke 3:11), and Jesus exhorts his followers to invite to 
a banquet the poor, rather than those who can repay the hospitality (Luke 
1412-14). The Parables of the Rich Fool and the Rich Man and Lazarus 
are told only in Luke (Luke 12:16-21; 16:19-31), and the Magnificat looks 
forward to a time of reversal, when the hungry will be “... filled... with 
good things, and the rich...sent away empty..." (Luke 1:53; cf. the woes 
in Luke 6:24-25). Jesus’ disciples are instructed to: “Sell your possessions 
and give alms..." (Luke 12:32), and are then shown putting this teaching 
into practice in Acts, as they share their goods in common and sell their 
property so that the proceeds can be distributed to those in need (e.g. 
Acts 2:44-45; 4:32-37). Such concern for the poor is an important theme 
of scripture as a whole, and is widespread in Jewish literature, so its 
presence in both Tobit and Luke-Acts is no cause for surprise. There are, 
however, two specific ways in which the attitudes of these two writers 
parallel one another particularly closely, although not uniquely so. Firstly, 
both suggest that prayer is more effective when linked with almsgiving 
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(Tob 12:8; Acts 10:4, 31). Secondly, both contrast storing up treasure on 
earth with laying up heavenly treasure (Tob 4:9-15 Luke 12:33-34; cf. 
also Matt 6:19-21; Sir 29:1-12), and envisage God as rewarding generos- 
ity “measure for measure" (Luke 6:38; cf. also Matt 7:2; cf. Tob 4:7: "Do 
not turn your face away from any poor man, and the face of God will not 
be turned away from you...”; cf. Tob 4:14; this view is also frequent in 
rabbinic literature!* and the gospel teaching on this point is repeated in 
Christian writings of the second century, e.g. 1 Clem. 13:2; Pol. Phil. 2:3). 
Although Tobit at times stresses the ideal of separation from aspects 
of gentile culture (food, Tob 1:1; intermarriage, 412-13), a more inclu- 
sive attitude to gentiles is reflected elsewhere, in, for example, the stated 
expectation that the gentiles will ultimately turn away from their idols 
and worship the God of Israel (see Tob 14:6-7; cf. 1311).5 This is usually 
taken as an indicator of the book's origin in a social and historical context 
of relatively positive relationships between Jews and gentiles,!6 and it is 
not, of course, a view confined to Tobit." Luke-Acts is also characterised 
by the view that gentiles as well as Jews can attain salvation.!? Thus, Luke 
traces Jesus' genealogy back to the ancestor of all people, Adam (Luke 
3:38; cf. Matt 11-17, which begins with Abraham). Soon after his birth 
Jesus is hailed as “a light for revelation to the gentiles" (Luke 2:32, echo- 
ing Isa 42:6; 49:6; the term is applied also to Paul in Acts 13:47), and his 
death immediately prompts a gentile soldier to give praise to God (Luke 
23:47). In the programmatic sermon in the synagogue at Nazareth, Jesus 
likens himself to Elijah and Elisha who worked miracles on behalf of non- 
Israelites (Luke 4:25-27), and during the course of his ministry he does not 
hesitate to heal the son of a Roman centurion (Luke 73-10) or a Samaritan 
leper (Luke 17:1-19). This theme of universalism is even more prominent 
in Acts, from the Pentecost narrative, when proselytes from all over the 


14 See e.g. b. B. Bat. 9-u; b. Sabb. 156b; b. Ros Has. 16b; b. Sukkah 49b. Further references 
can be found in R. Garrison, Redemptive Almsgiving in Early Christianity (JSNTSup 77; 
Sheffield: JSOT, 1993). 

15 Most commentators now regard chapters 13 and 14 as original and integral to the 
Book of Tobit; see e.g. Moore, Tobit, 21-22. 

16 E.g.: “All things considered, then, the book's attitude toward Gentiles clearly suggests a 
date prior to the ethnic and religious hatred of the Maccabean period...” (Moore, Tobit, 41). 

17 Within the Hebrew Bible, see e.g. Pss 22:27-28; 86:9; Isa 2:2-3; 56:3-8; Mic 4:2; Zech 
2:11. See also e.g. Pss. Sol. 17:34; 1 En. 10:21; 48:4—5. For an introduction to this subject which 
includes a discussion of relevant texts, see T.L. Donaldson, Judaism and the Gentiles: Jewish 
Patterns of Universalism (Waco TX: Baylor University Press, 2007). 

18 See e.g. BJ. Koet, Five Studies on Interpretation of Scripture in Luke-Acts (SNTA 14; 
Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1989). 
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known world hear the disciples speaking in their own languages (Acts 
21-13; cf. 1:8; Luke 24:47), through the accounts of the holy spirit falling 
on gentile believers (e.g. Acts 10:45; cf. 1115-18) and the many successes of 
Paul's ministry amongst the gentiles (e.g. Acts 9:15; 13:46-48; 14:27; 15:3- 
21), to the very last words attributed to Paul as he waits in Rome for his 
trial: "Let it be known to you then that this salvation of God has been sent 
to the Gentiles; they will listen...” (Acts 28:29). 

In the case of both Tobit and Luke-Acts, however, a universalist strand 
does not preclude the ascription of a special status to Jerusalem. The 
author of Tobit, indebted to Deuteronomistic theology, looks throughout 
to Jerusalem as the seat of the only legitimate temple (Tob 1:4-7; cf. 5:13), 
and it is to a rebuilt, glorious Jerusalem that the gentiles are envisaged as 
coming to worship God (Tob 13:8-9; 14:5; cf. 1316-18). The particular place 
which Jerusalem holds in the scheme of salvation-history put forward in 
Luke-Acts has been widely acknowledged in New Testament scholarship, 
particularly post-Conzelmann.!? The gospel both opens and closes with 
action set in the city (Luke 1:8; 24:52); Jesus is acclaimed as saviour in 
the Jerusalem temple (Luke 2:27-38); and it is there that he is pictured 
as engaging in his first dialogue with the Jewish religious leaders (Luke 
2:41—51). In Luke's account of Jesus' ministry, he "set his face to go to Jeru- 
salem" at a very early stage (Luke 9:51), since this is the proper place for 
a prophet to die (Luke 13:33; cf. 9:31), and there are repeated references 
throughout the journey to its ultimate goal (Luke 9:53; 13:22; 17:1; 18:31; 
19:1, 28). It is also important for him to stress that it is Jerusalem which is 
the scene of the resurrection appearances (Luke 24:33, 52; cf. Acts 1:3-4) 
and the locus for the initial ministry of Jesus' disciples (Acts 132). It is 
fitting that the Pentecost event should be situated there (Acts 2:5), so 
that the whole narrative of Acts can demonstrate the divinely-ordained 
geographical movement of the gospel message from Jerusalem out to the 
whole world (Luke 24:47). 

The focus on healing miracles within Luke-Acts is partly responsible 
for the traditional view that the author was a physician, although in mod- 
ern scholarship this emphasis is more usually understood as a key means 
of signalling that the new era of God's salvation has been inaugurated 


19 In his commentary, for instance, Johnson describes Jerusalem as the spatial centre 
of Luke's narrative, since the movement is towards it in the gospel, away from it in Acts, 
with the middle twelve chapters of the two-volume work set entirely in Jerusalem (L.T. 
Johnson, The Gospel of Luke (SP; Collegeville MN: Liturgical Press, 1991) 14-15. 
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by Jesus and continues to be present in the ministry of the disciples.?? 
A comparison with Graeco-Roman literature shows that Luke was far 
from unique in his interest in healing, or in his views about how diseases 
were cured, and comparisons can again be drawn with the Book of Tobit, 
in which the angel Raphael, whose name means “God heals”, is specifically 
sent to heal Sarah and Tobit (Tob 3:17; cf. 12:3, 14). Both Tobit and Luke 
reflect a world in which physicians cannot always help their patients (Tob 
2:10; Luke 8:43). A shared cultural understanding of some illnesses is also 
in evidence, with both regarding blindness as caused by something like a 
film or scales (Tob 2:10; 3:16; 6:8; 11:8-13; Acts 9:18) covering the eyes, and 
both assuming that an evil demon could be bound and made to flee to 
another country (Tob 3:17; 8:3; cf. Luke 8:29-33).?! 

Finally, one of the most frequently noted points of contact between 
Tobit and Luke-Acts lies in the important role played by angels in both 
works, especially in Acts and in the infancy narratives in the gospel. This 
is a reflection of developments in angelology within late Second Temple 
Judaism as a whole, so is not in itself particularly significant. The concept 
of an individual guardian or protective angel is, however, perhaps more 
prominent in Tobit and Luke-Acts than in other writings of the time (Acts 
5:19—20; 12:7-10; cf. 12:15; Tob 5:16, 21; 12212213; see also Matt 18:10; L.A.B. 
15:5; 59:4; and for the persistence of this tradition in early Christianity, 
see Herm. Sím. 5:6 (59:2) e.g.), and Tobit's understanding of the angelic 
function of bringing a reminder of human prayer before God (Tob 12:12, 
15) may also be echoed in verses such as Luke 1:19 and Acts 10:4.?? Sug- 
gestive parallels between the presentation of the angel Raphael in Tobit 
and of Jesus in the Lucan resurrection and ascension narratives, especially 
the account of the Emmaus journey, have also been explored elsewhere, 
particularly by Catchpole, as noted above. 


?0 See e.g. J.B. Green, The Theology of the Gospel of Luke (Cambridge: CUP, 1995) 
95-97. 

?! This point is discussed further in Skemp's study; see Avenues of Intertextuality, 
58-60. 

22 R.I. Pervo, Acts: A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 2009) 268, for 
instance, suggests that Tob 12:12 may have served as a direct source for Acts 10:4b, although 
it is perhaps more likely that these two texts simply share a similar and more widespread 
theological perspective on the role of angels and the efficacy of prayer. 
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2.2 Common Literary Forms 


There appears to be some overlap between the literary genre of Tobit and 
that of Acts in particular. Something akin to this genre, detailing the sig- 
nificant words, actions and adventures of a few central characters over a 
period of time, persisted in early Christianity for some while, as evidenced 
by the popularity of writings such as The Acts of Paul and Thecla, and Tobit 
is only one of several Jewish examples of it, together with, for example, 
Judith, Esther, and Joseph and Aseneth. These texts, therefore, have to be 
placed within the wider context of Graeco-Roman literature, and some 
scholars suggest that they are best classified as belonging to the genre of 
the ancient novel.?? Although the Book of Tobit does not, then, necessar- 
ily serve as a direct model for the author of Luke-Acts, both are influenced 
by the larger literary and cultural context in which they arose, so might be 
expected to exhibit some formal parallels. This section will seek to high- 
light some ofthe individual literary features shared by Tobit and Luke-Acts, 
beginning with the two which are most frequently noted by commenta- 
tors: the linking together of beatitudes and woes into a series, and the 
way in which prayers serve an integral function within both narratives. 
The beatitude or macarism is a widespread form in both Greek poetic and 
philosophical texts (such as the Homeric Hymn to Demeter) and in Jewish 
literature, especially within the wisdom tradition.?^ The beatitudes in the 
gospels (Matt 5:212; Luke 6:20-26) are frequently compared, for example, 
with texts such as Sir 25:8-9; 48:1 and 4Q525.25 Luke's gospel differs from 
Matthew's, however, in including a series of corresponding “woes” after 
the beatitudes. This form is also known from the Old Testament (e.g. 
Isa 3:9, 11; 5:8-22) and later Jewish tradition (e.g. 7 En. 94-103), but a string 
of beatitudes followed by a group of woes is not a particularly common 
pattern. A single woe and beatitude occur in Eccl 1016-17 and 2 Bar. 
10:6-7, and a larger series in 2 En. 42:6-13 and 52:1-14, but this latter work 
may post-date the New Testament. Tob 13:12-14 therefore, provides one 
of very few parallels to Luke 6:20-26. Luke-Acts also resembles Tobit, 
and indeed other examples of late Second Temple Jewish literature such 
as Judith and Joseph and Aseneth, in having its characters voice lengthy 


?3 See especially R.I. Pervo, Profit With Delight: The Literary Genre of the Acts of the 
Apostles (Philadelphia PA: Fortress, 1987). 

24 See e.g. the texts cited in Betz, The Sermon on the Mount, 97-105. 

?5 See e.g. J.P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus (4 vols.; New York: 
Doubleday, 1994) 2: 325. 
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prayers at key moments in the narrative. Tobit chapters 3, 8 and 13, for 
example, show all the book's leading characters at prayer, and central 
theological messages are reinforced in these prayers. In Luke 1-2, Zecha- 
riah, Mary and Simeon all utter significant prayers, and this pattern con- 
tinues in Acts, where, for example, the disciples utter a prayer containing 
key christological claims after the release of Peter and John by the sanhe- 
drin (Acts 4:24-31). The overlap of thought between Tob 835-17 and Luke 
1:47-55 is particularly noteworthy, with both prayers emphasising God's 
great mercy and ability to bring about the unexpected. 

Less scholarly attention has been paid to the fact that other Lucan lit- 
erary features are shared with Tobit, including the mixture of first and 
third person narration in Tobit and Acts, and the use of formal intro- 
ductions (Tob 11-2 Luke 11-5; Acts 1:1). Such prefaces are a convention 
within Graeco-Roman literature? so are certainly not peculiar to these 
two authors, but they do choose to use them to locate the events which 
are to be related both within the ongoing story of God's relationship with 
the people of Israel and in a specific historical and political context. In 
both Tobit and Luke-Acts, as in many other contemporary Hellenistic 
writings, journeys also act as a structuring motif within the narrative. It 
has already been pointed out above that Luke's gospel sets the majority of 
Jesus’ ministry within the framework of his journey to Jerusalem?" and it 
is also whilst en route to Emmaus that the disciples are led to understand 
the true significance of his death and resurrection. Acts similarly describes 
the missionary journeys of Paul in great detail from chapter 13 onwards, 
and the whole book is structured to show the gospel travelling outwards 
from Jerusalem, first to Samaria (Acts 8:5, 25), then on to Damascus (Acts 
9:20), Phoenicia, Antioch and Cyprus (Acts 1119), Asia Minor (Acts 13:13) 
and then Europe (Acts 16:11), before eventually reaching the Empire's capi- 
tal city itself (Acts 28:16). The significant action within the Book of Tobit 
likewise centres on a journey, that of Tobias, who sets out to reclaim his 
father's money from Gabael, and on the way finds a suitable wife. In addi- 
tion, both Luke-Acts and Tobit include several episodes which conclude 
with a stereotypical response to divine intervention. Thus an angelic 


?6 See e.g. the discussion of the Lucan prologues and related Greek literature in L. Alex- 
ander, The Preface to Luke's Gospel: Literary Convention and Social Context in Luke 1.1-4 and 
Acts 1 (SNTSMS 78; Cambridge: CUP, 1993). 

27 The central section of Luke's gospel (Luke 9:51-19:48) is, therefore, sometimes 
referred to as the Travel Narrative; see e.g. J.B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids MI/Cambridge: Eerdmans, 1997) 394. 
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announcement is usually met with fear, followed by reassurance (compare 
e.g. Tob 12:16-17 with Luke 1:12-13, 26-30; 2:9-10). Similarly, the characters 
in both narratives are presented as uttering words of praise and blessing 
after hearing good news or witnessing a miracle. Examples of this literary 
pattern in Tobit include Raguel blessing God when he realises that Tobias 
has survived his wedding night (Tob 8:15), and Tobit's words of blessing 
when he is healed of his blindness (Tob 1114-15). This feature occurs sev- 
eral times in Luke's infancy narratives, with Zechariah, Elizabeth, Mary 
and the shepherds (Luke 1:42, 46, 64; 2:20) all depicted as breaking into 
praise and blessing at the births of John the Baptist and Jesus, and later 
in the gospel the crowds are shown reacting to Jesus' miracles in a similar 
way (e.g. Luke 7:16; 18:43). Another characteristic of the Book of Acts is 
the repetition of key events in the narrative, such as the call of Paul (Acts 
9:1-19; 22:3-21; 26:2-18) and the baptism of Cornelius (Acts 101-48; 111-18; 
15:7-9). This technique is employed also in Tobit, with, for example, the 
death of Sarah's seven husbands being described three times from the per- 
spectives of different characters (Tob 3:7-9, 14-15; 6:13-14; 7:10-12). Finally, 
both authors root their narrative in the traditions of the Jewish scriptures, 
appearing to deliberately imitate biblical narratives, style and language.?? 

In conclusion, this investigation makes no claim for the direct influence 
of Tobit on Luke-Acts, as parallels of form and content are to be expected 
in writings deriving from a broadly similar cultural and religious world. It 
has, however, been able to draw out a surprising number of points of con- 
tact between them, which has implications for an understanding of both 
texts. Firstly, the fact that one New Testament author shares the theo- 
logical perspective of Tobit on important issues such as gentiles, prayer, 
angels and almsgiving suggests that the religious significance and influ- 
ence of the deutero-canonical corpus and its relationship to the canoni- 
cal scriptures should not be under-estimated. Secondly, this comparison 
of the literary structures of Tobit and Luke-Acts may contribute to the 
debate about the genre of the latter, in particular by highlighting how 
well Acts fits within the Jewish literary tradition of popular fiction, with 
its edifying and entertaining tales of heroes undertaking difficult but ulti- 
mately successful journeys and making dramatic escapes from danger with 
divine help. 








28 Luke's infancy narratives adopt the style and language of the Septuagint, for instance; 
see e.g. Green, Theology of Luke, 25. Tobit's indebtedness to the patriarchal narratives and 
the theological outlook of the Book of Deuteronomy is acknowledged above in section 1. 
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3. The Reception of Tobit in Second Century Christian Literature 


There has been some scholarly interest, often driven by a confessional 
agenda, in seeking to determine whether or not the Apocrypha were 
regarded as scriptural by the early church fathers, but little attention 
has been paid to the question of what texts or themes from individual 
deutero-canonical books are employed most frequently in patristic writ- 
ings. Allusions to these works in early Christian literature are rare, but 
there is little doubt that Tobit was known and regarded as scriptural by 
at least some of the church fathers, as it is referred to as such by, amongst 
others, Clement of Alexandria, Origen and Cyprian.?? This final section 
will attempt to move beyond this simple assertion to assess the extent 
to which any particular passages of Tobit seem to have been especially 
popular or important in the earliest stage of the Christian movement, 
and whether there is any continuing interest in those theological themes 
identified above as common to Tobit and Luke-Acts. In view of space con- 
straints, only the writings dated to the late first and early second century 
CE can be considered here. 

Several of the theological motifs of Tobit discussed above in relation 
to Luke-Acts are present also in the Christian literature of this period. 
References to angels are numerous, for example, as in the well-attested 
work The Shepherd of Hermas, and the inclusion of gentiles in salvation 
is widely assumed. The Book of Tobit is not, however, the source of such 
beliefs, nor unique in its expression of them, so any overlap of thought in 
these areas cannot be taken as evidence of its influence on early Christian 
authors. A rather more significant point of contact between Tobit and 
the writings of the apostolic fathers can be discerned, however, in state- 
ments about the practice of almsgiving as something which atones for sin 
and brings about reward after death (see Tob 4:10; 12:8-9; 14:11). The clear- 
est expression of this view is to be found in the anonymous mid-second 
century work 2 Clement: “Giving to charity, therefore, is good as a repen- 
tance from sin. Fasting is better than prayer, but giving to charity is better 
than both... For giving to charity lightens the load of sin..." (2 Clem. 16:4; 
see also Did. 4:6).3° The word “for” introducing the final clause suggests 
that the author was citing a scriptural proof-text here in support of his 


29 Clement, Stromata, i, 21, 123; ii, 23, 139; vi, 12, 102; Origen, Epistula ad Africanum, 13; 
Cyprian Testimonia, iii, 1, 6, 62. 

30 All citations from the patristic sources are taken from B.D. Ehrman, The Apostolic 
Fathers (2 vols; LCL; Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 2003). 
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argument, especially as similar wording is found in Polycarp’s Letter to the 
Philippians: “... giving to charity frees a person from death...” (Pol. Phil. 
10:2). This verse is, therefore, generally regarded as a citation from Tob 
410,?! which offers a very close parallel: “For charity delivers from death 
and keeps you from entering the darkness.” This understanding of the 
salvific efficacy of almsgiving was widespread in both early post-biblical 
Judaism and early Christianity, as demonstrated, for instance, in Garri- 
son's study of “redemptive almsgiving”,?? and did not necessarily originate 
with Tobit. Nevertheless, the fact that Tobit appears to have been cited 
as authority for it by more than one patristic writer is a significant indica- 
tor of the use of the book in the sub-apostolic period, and it is perhaps 
even more telling that this theme of almsgiving is one where some par- 
ticular parallels between Tobit and Luke-Acts have also been identified 
in this study. Thus, although clear allusions to the Book of Tobit are not 
numerous in the Christian literature of the first two centuries, this initial 
investigation of its reception has been able to point to a definite conti- 
nuity of thought on central theological and ethical issues, so that there 
would appear to be value in exploring further the extent of its influence 
on early Christian writings. It is clear, then, that the Book of Tobit must 
be included in any consideration of the trajectory of development from 
the Hebrew Bible to early Christian beliefs about angels, prayer, charity, 
and the inclusion of gentiles in God’s salvation. 


31 Tt is e.g. listed as a citation from Tobit in the Index in Ehrman, Apostolic Fathers, 
481. 
32 Garrison, Redemptive Almsgiving. 


“ARE THESE THINGS SO?” (ACTS 7:1): A NARRATIVE-INTERTEXTUAL 
APPROACH TO READING STEPHEN’S SPEECH! 


Peter Doble 


This paper, gratefully offered to Maarten, is one stage in a fuller study 
of Luke-Acts’ uses of Israel’s scriptures. We begin by contextualising this 
piece. 


Scene-setting 


The core of Luke’s two-fold narrative for Theophilus is his affirmation 
that, uniquely, God had raised from the dead the Jesus whom authorities 
had crucified. Christian tradition had given Luke two ways to speak of 
this Jesus: as "Son of man" and as "Messiah". Luke distinctively crystallised 
his retelling of Jesus’ story by “It is written: the Messiah is to suffer and be 
raised from the dead on the third day ..."? Significantly, Luke also depicts 
Jesus commissioning his followers as witnesses to his being raised, and 
as interpreters of those scriptures that root this event in God's plan.? Yet, 
problematically, neither Israel's scriptures nor their interpreters knew of 
a suffering and raised Messiah. 

Nevertheless, in a sequence of speeches in Acts, Jesus' followers argue 
their scriptural case for a suffering Messiah—that reaches its climax in 
their pesher-like reading of Ps 21-2*— who must be raised. Concerning 
Jesus' resurrection, Luke's scriptural argument culminates in Paul's Anti- 
och sermon,? where God's promise to David (&vaomow tò onépua cov) 
through the prophet Nathan is interpreted metaleptically and argued in 
detail. 


! This essay draws on and revises much of two earlier studies of this unit: P. Doble, 
"The Son of Man Saying in Stephen’s Witnessing: Acts 6.8-8.2,” NTS 31 (1985) 68-84; 
idem, “Something Greater than Solomon,” in The Old Testament in the New Testament (ed. 
S. Moyise; JSNTSup 189; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000). My base text here is NA?” 
and Rahlfs’ Septuaginta; English translations are usually NRSV, occasionally adapted. 

2 Luke 24:46. 

3 Luke 24:45. 

^ Acts 4:24—28. 

5 Acts 1316-41. 

$ 2 Sam 712-16. 
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But Sadducaean interpreters would remain unconvinced by such 
argument from prophecy, so, in Stephen’s response to the High Priest, 
Luke brings to its climax his parallel argument that Jesus was not only 
David's son, the Messiah, but also the “prophet like me” whom God, 
through Moses,’ had promised to raise up—rpopyntyy avacthnaw adtots Ex 
tov KEAP@V adtav.8 Within that larger context, we approach Stephen’s 
speech. 


Approaching Stephen's Speech 


Stephen's speech has proved problematic for commentators, generat- 
ing an immense scholarly literature. It is also the speech most densely 
packed with citations from, allusions to, and echoes of Israel's scriptures. 
This essay offers a narrative-intertextual perspective on Luke's Stephen 
unit (Acts 6:8-8:1a), a perspective established by paying “careful attention 
to the OT quotations and allusions in Luke-Acts, especially those at major 
turning points in the narrative and those that appear more than once.”!® 
Specifically, this essay argues that: 


* Luke's Stephen-unit is a hinge-narrative, a major turning point; 

* Stephen's speech culminates in his vision of the Son of man at God's 
right hand," itself the conclusion of a narrative-trajectory from Jesus’ 
trial scene; 

e both the centrality of the Bush? to Stephen's speech, and its multiple 
use in Luke-Acts suggest that it is probably this speech's organising 
principle; 

* viewed from this perspective, Stephen's speech answers the High Priest's 
question by demonstrating how Stephen's Christological certainties are 
the authentic culmination of God's plan revealed in Israel's scriptures. 


7 Deut 18:15. 

8 Deut 1838. 

9 See bibliographies in e.g., C.K. Barrett, Acts, Vol I I-XIV (ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1994); M.C. Parsons, Acts (Paideia Commentaries; Grand Rapids MI: Baker, 2008); R.I. 
Pervo, Acts: A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 2009); M. Sleeman, 
Geography and the Ascension Narrative in Acts (SNTSMS 146; Cambridge: CUP, 2009); M. 
Soards, The Speeches in Acts (Louisville KY: Westminster John Knox, 1994). 

19 R.C. Tannehill, “Israel in Luke-Acts: A Tragic Story”, JBL 104 (1985) 69-85. 

N Acts 7:55-56; contra Parsons, Acts, 103 and Soards, Speeches, 58-59, 69. 

12 Exod 3:1-12, a passage drawn on by Jesus (Luke 20:27-39), Peter (Acts 333), and Ste- 
phen (Acts 7:30—34). Cf. Soards, Speeches, 58-59, n. 138. 
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First, however, we need to establish this unit’s place in Luke’s narrative 
development. Luke's narrative is exactly that (Luke 11-4), an unfolding, 
developing story, whose readers are expected to read narratively, mov- 
ing imaginatively through the author's world, engaging with his insights. 
Luke's story of Stephen stands within such narrative development. 


Luke's Stephen-Unit (Acts 6:8-8:1a) 


This unit is bounded by two summaries, and by two Christological para- 
digms; it is also enigmatic space. 

Luke's summaries mark stages in his narrative's development; for exam- 
ple, at Acts 6:7—“The word of God continued to spread; the number of 
the disciples increased greatly in Jerusalem, and a great many ofthe priests 
became obedient to the faith." This positive note gives way to the follow- 
ing, darker summary at Acts 8:1b-3: 


That day? a severe persecution began against the church in Jerusalem, and 
all except the apostles were scattered throughout the countryside of Judea 
and Samaria....But Saul was ravaging the church by entering house after 
house; dragging off both men and women, he committed them to prison. 


The narrative between these summaries offers readers an account of how 
Luke's earlier geographical marker—"...and you will be my witnesses 
in Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth" 
(Acts 1:8)—moved from its first stage (Jerusalem) to its second (Judaea 
and Samaria). The apostles' Jerusalem witness ends; Saul makes his first 
appearance; the Gentile mission is about to open. The space between these 
summaries is arguably filled with significant narrative development. 

This narrative-space is also bounded by contrasting Christological par- 
adigms. Stephen's accusers speak of “Jesus Nazoraios" (Acts 6:14), while 
Stephen's vision affirms Jesus as the glorified Son of man at God's right 
hand (7:55-56). This contrast is a Lukanism, where "Jesus Nazoraios” typi- 
cally indicates Jesus' publicly accessible career preparatory to a contrast- 
ing proclamation of his ‘real’ state. Of fourteen appearances of Nazoraios 
in the NT, two are in Luke (18:37; 24:19),4 and seven in Acts (2:22; 3:6; 


13 The day Stephen died (£v Exeivn tH 'ju£po); see also 1119; 22:20. 
14 This Emmaus contrast is especially important: tà repi 'Ipoo0 tod Nafapyvod contrasts 
with Jesus’ tà nepi Eaxvtod (24:27). 
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4:10; 6:14; 22:8; 24:5; 26:9); they all link with a contrasting statement about 
Jesus. “Nazoraios” thus proves an important paradigm marker, for in mov- 
ing from Jesus Nazoraios to Jesus at God's right hand (Acts 7:55), Luke 
roots his move in God’s plan discerned in Israel’s scriptures—the bur- 
den of Stephen’s speech. Further, the dynamic for the whole of Acts is 
that God had raised the crucified Jesus from the dead and exalted him.!5 
The apostles’ commission is to witness to the resurrection’s factness, then 
to root that event in scripture—in Moses, the prophets and the psalms 
(Luke 24:26, 44-47). Significantly, tradition had reported that, in conflict 
with Sadducees, Jesus had appealed to the Bush as scriptural ground for 
Moses’ confirmation that the dead are raised (Luke 20:27-40). Stephen’s 
vision, not his peroration, is his speech’s culmination. 

For Luke’s readers, this narrative-space is enigmatic: who is on trial? 
First, they find themselves within the confines of a court, the Sanhedrin, 
a familiar space for them, for the Sanhedrin is a key player in Luke's 
retelling of Jesus’ story.!6 It is where Jesus initially confronted his accus- 
ers (Luke 22:66-23:1); we shall return to that scene. It is where Peter and 
John unpacked for Jerusalem’s Rulers Jesus’ citing of the Stone-saying, and 
were ordered not to teach in Jesus’ name (Acts 4:5-23). 

Significantly for our case, in Luke's narrative, relations between Sanhe- 
drin and Jesus' followers grow increasingly tense. The Sanhedrin's most 
recent narrative appearance reported their wanting to kill the apostles 
(Acts 5:17-42). Luke's portrayal of that scene repays careful re-reading, 
for it sows seeds for Stephen’s speech. There, the Sanhedrin’s complaint 
against the apostles is that by persisting in teaching in Jesus’ name (5:28a; 
cf. 418; 613-14) they had disobeyed orders, apparently “determined to 
bring this man’s blood upon us" (5:28b). Crystallizing Peter's and John’s 
earlier reply (418-20), the apostles respond, “We must obey God rather 
than men" (5:29). Among their reasons for their civil disobedience are: the 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus (5:30); God exalted this Jesus to his right 
hand (5:31); “we are witnesses to these things, as is the Holy Spirit whom 
God has given to those who obey him" (5:32; cf. 6:3, 10; 7:55). Their witness 
to what God has done, however, adds “You killed him” (5:30b; cf. 7:52). 
Jesus’ followers “hear” God rather than the Sanhedrin. So, in the Stephen- 


15 See Sleeman, Ascension, on thirdspace in Acts. 
16 Luke 22:66-71 (Jesus); Acts 413-20 (Peter and John); 5:21-42 (apostles); 6:12-7:60 
(Stephen); 22:30 (Narrator); 231-6 (Paul), 12-22 (Narrator), 26-30 (Claudius’ letter). 
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unit, who is actually on trial? For the Sanhedrin, it is plainly Stephen; for 
a reader, Luke offers an alternative answer—the Sanhedrin. 

Second, and significantly, from the opening of his second volume, 
Luke’s readers know that Jesus has not only been raised by God from the 
dead (Acts 11-5), but has ascended into heaven (Acts 1:6-11), where he is 
at God's right hand until the restoration of all things (Acts 3:17-21).17 For 
Luke's readers, all talk of Jesus comes freighted with both his activity in 
Israel (Luke's first volume) and his continuing presence as Lord and Mes- 
siah at God's right hand (Luke's second). Narratively, however, Stephen's 
hearers—the Sanhedrin—are hearing yet again testimony to God's hav- 
ing raised from the dead and exalted the Jesus whom this Sanhedrin had 
crucified.!? Luke's readers remember both that public execution, and this 
Sanhedrin's more recent wish to put the apostles to death (5:33). This time, 
facing this same Sanhedrin is the solitary figure of Stephen.!? His reply 
to the High Priest's “Are these things so?” is his witness to what things 
are really like: Jesus is at God's right hand, and this is the outcome of 
God's purposes revealed in scripture. Stephen's vision, the climax towards 
which Luke's unit moves, precipitates the ensuing diaspora (8:1b—3). More 
importantly, however, this vision makes plain for readers that it is now the 
Sanhedrin who appear in the presence of God's glorified Son of man, the 
Righteous One (7:52) standing with great confidence at God's right hand 
(Wisd 5:1)—more of this later. It is time to explore Stephen's vision. 


Stephen's Vision?9 


Significantly, both the narrator and Stephen report this vision, though 
with interesting variations. First, the narrator says: 


But filled with the Holy Spirit, [Stephen] gazed into heaven and saw the 
glory of God and Jesus standing at the right hand of God (7:55). 


17 Cf Acts 2:34 (until); Luke 20:41-44 (Ps 109:). 

18 Stephen's “you have become [the Righteous One's] betrayers and murderers” (Acts 
7:52) parallels Peter's “whom you crucified” (Acts 4:10; cf. 5:30 et al.). This accusation usu- 
ally precedes a contrasting “whom God raised from the dead" (Acts 4:10), or “God exalted 
him at his right hand" (5:31 et al.). Readers are not surprised that Stephen's accusation is 
followed by his vision of the raised, exalted Jesus. 

19 Note the contrast between Acts 6:15 and 7:54. 

20 See also Doble, “Son of man.” 
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The narrator’s Jesus at God’s right hand leaves readers in no doubt that the 
Jesus Nazoraios of 6:14 is the Son of man of Stephen’s vision; but, together, 
“glory” and “Jesus” recall readers to these words’ previous appearances in 
a narrative trajectory opening in Luke 9. 

In Luke's distinctive account of Jesus’ Transfiguration (Luke 9:28-36),?! 
Peter and John witness Jesus' glory (9:32), but say nothing of what they 
had seen (9:36). Intriguingly, “glory” is a Lukan distinctive in a narrative 
sequence that has long excited commentators’ interest, for Luke 9:7-36 
addresses the question “who is this?,” offering a range of answers. This 
sequence opens with Herod's puzzlement about Jesus (9:7-9) before mov- 
ing to Jesus’ question put first, privately, to his followers, “Who do the 
crowds say I am?” (9:18), then “who do you say that I am?” (9:20). By his 
public teaching about the "Son of man" (9:21-27), Jesus immediately cor- 
rects Peter's "God's Messiah." Luke's sequence ends, even more privately, 
in the Transfiguration's account of God's answer to the sequence's ques- 
tion: "This is my Son, the Chosen;?? hear him" (9:35). Three features in this 
sequence signal Luke's distinctiveness. 

First, glory: Luke's version has the Son of man coming “in his glory and 
that of the Father..." (9:26), then Peter and John seeing Jesus’ glory (9:32). 
Crucially, at Emmaus, the risen Jesus speaks of the Messiah's entering 
into his glory (Luke 24:26). Second, exodus: Moses and Elijah—who also 
“appeared in glory"—speak of Jesus’ “exodus”? that he was about to fulfil 
in Jerusalem (9:31). Given the reference to Moses and to exodus, Luke's 
conserving tradition’s “hear him" (9:35)?* now carries a firmer anticipation 
of Moses' "prophet like me" who will feature in both Peter's and Stephen's 
speeches.?? Further, Luke's redaction of the Transfiguration's account of 
Peter's and John's vision of Jesus' glory is rooted in the Moses narrative 
to which Stephen also makes appeal—so Stephen's Son of man in glory 
(Acts 7:55-56) concludes a “glory” thread that began in Luke 9:26.76 Third, 
Chosen: since Luke's matrix is his story of God's fulfilled promise to David, 


7! Different from (= diff.) Mark 9:2-8; Matt 1731-8. 

22 Diff. Mark 9:7 (6 dyanyrtöc); Matt 17:5 (ó dyannrös, & @ evddxnon). Luke's "Chosen" 
(6 &AeAeyuévoc) echoes Ps 88:20, and refers to David and God's promises to him. 

23 2€080¢, a multivalent word that may refer to death, to departure (e.g., from a stage), 
and to God's rescuing a People from Egypt; here, I suspect, the word carries all three 
senses. Note that Luke's Paul speaks of Jesus' appearance in Israel (Luke 3:21-22) as his 
eloodog (13:24)— public entry and exit. 

24 abroü dovete, cf. Deut 18:15. 

25 Acts 3:22; 7:37. 

26 The Stephen-unit itself opens and closes with “glory” (7:2, 55); like Abraham, Stephen 
saw the glory of God. 
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this descriptor echoes both Ps 88:20 and the account of Samuel’s finding 
David (1 Sam 16).?? From the narrator's report (7:55), we turn to Stephen's 
vision. 


“Look,” [Stephen] said, “I see the heavens opened and the Son of Man stand- 
ing at the right hand of God!” (7:56)?8 


Stephen’s vision clearly evokes Jesus’ reply to the Sanhedrin (Luke 
22:69): 


But from now on the Son of Man will be seated at the right hand of the 
power of God. 


Before exploring the relationship of these two sayings, we need to set 
Jesus’ reply in its context. Again, this is a tight Lukan redaction of Jesus’ 
appearance before the Sanhedrin (22:66—71), taking the form of a brief 
question and answer session that replays the christological uncertainties 
of chapter nine. The Sanhedrin’s “Are you the Messiah?” (22:67) echoes 
Peter's affirmation (9:20). Jesus’ “...the Son of man" (22:69) reflects his 
public correction of Peter (9:21-27). The Sanhedrin's *Are you, then, the 
Son of God?" (22:70) gives an ironic twist to the heavenly voice at Jesus' 
Transfiguration (9:35). Once more, this Son of man saying has its roots in 
Luke 9 and in repeated christological uncertainty. In Stephen's speech, 
the Sanhedrin re-hears Jesus' response to them witnessed as true—by an 
opened heaven and Stephen's vision. 

Stephen's and Jesus' words share "Son of man" and *at the right hand 
of God"; Luke's repeated “standing” replaces Jesus’ “seated”; “of the power" 
disappears. Eight shared words in NA?”, accompanied by a repeated adap- 
tation to "standing," confirm that Stephen's vision witnesses to the Sanhe- 
drin that Jesus' distinctive use of scripture has been fulfilled. Two further 
points must be made about this Lukan logion. 

First, while Jesus’ reply is drawn from tradition,?? Luke has redacted 
it, arguably in preparation for his second volume: the Sanhedrin will not 
“see” the Son of man??— Stephen does; “coming with the clouds"?! moves 
from here to Luke's ascension story (Acts 1:6-11), where, true to Daniel, a 


27 P. Doble, “Luke 24:26, 44—Songs of God's Servant: David and his Psalms in Luke- 
Acts," JSNT 28 (2006) 267—283. 

?8 Contra G.D. Kilpatrick, “Acts vii.56: Son of Man?, TZ 21 (1965) 14; idem, "Again Acts 
vii.56: Son of Man?”, TZ 34 (1978) 232. 

?9 Cf. Mark 14:61-64; Matt 26:57-68. 

30 Diff. Mark 14:62a; Matt 26:64a. 

31 Diff. Mark 14:62b; Matt 26:64b. 
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cloud brings this Son of man to God. Luke’s “will be”? points forward to 
Jesus’ exaltation. 

Second, tradition ascribes this logion to Jesus. It is, however, a melding 
of two biblical models,33 each of which plays its own active role in Luke's 
distinctive theology. One model is that of the Son of man whose suffering, 
resurrection and glorious coming has, in Jesus' hands, its own trajectory 
through Luke-Acts. A second model is that of David's son. Luke's readers 
have already seen?* how Jesus riddled Ps 109:1: 


The Lord said to my Lord, 
"Sit at my right hand, 
until I make your enemies your footstool. . . ." 


allowing Peter to unpack this riddle in his Pentecost speech (Acts 2:14-36) 
by demonstrating that through raising Jesus from the dead and exalting 
him, God had made David's son both Lord and Messiah. 


Luke 22:69 and Lukan Distinctives 


This melding provides dominical warrant for Luke's narrative devel- 
opment from Messiah (Luke 9:20) through Son of man (9:21-27; 24:6-8 
et al.), back to Messiah (24:26, 44-49).?° Luke's narrative Christology is 
essentially that the Son of man who has suffered and has been raised is 
Messiah because he has been anointed and raised. Luke understands that 
Jesus’ resurrection is the unique fulfilment of Nathan's oracle signalled 
in Gabriel’s announcement to Mary, and unpacked in Paul's sermon to 
Antioch's synagogue—‘I will raise up your seed after you."?6 Significantly, 
this melding is Jesus' word to the Sanhedrin about who he is—continuing 
the major theme of Luke 9; this parallel is significant. 


32 Replacing Mark's and Matthew's “You will see...” 

33 This may or may not exemplify gezerah shewa’; it is what is happening to two texts 
rather than discussing what to call the process that is in focus here. Apparently, this par- 
ticular melding appears only in traditions ascribed to Jesus, and it is arguably his (?) “Jew- 
ish" exploitation of texts that are conceptually related in that both the Son of man and 
David's lord are brought to God. 

34 Luke 20:41-44. 

35 This is also the sequence played out in Luke’s distinctive account of Jesus’ appear- 
ance before the Sanhedrin (Luke 22:66-71). 

36 2 Sam 7:12, dvactyow TO onéppa gov petà c£...the first of four Lukan appeals to 
avactyow promises. See P. Doble, “Codex Bezae and Luke 3:22,” in Texts and Traditions 
(ed. J. Kloha; Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 
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Why, then, has Luke transformed Jesus’ “seated” into “standing”? An 
answer may be found in Stephen’s peroration, where he accuses the San- 
hedrin of betraying and murdering “the Righteous one” (8(xotoc, 7:52). 
Notably, Luke's distinctive narration of Jesus’ death scene ends with a 
centurion’s comment: “surely, this was a Righteous one" (Luke 23:47).?7 
Addressing fellow Israelites, Peter reminds them that—though in igno- 
rance—they betrayed and rejected “the Holy and Righteous one" (8txotoc, 
Acts 3:14). Addressing a hostile crowd of fellow Israelites, Paul reports his 
encounter with the exalted Jesus, using language given to him by Ananias: 
he saw the Righteous one, and heard his voice (22:14). 

One significant model of the Righteous one features in Wisd 2-5.38 This 
model reaches its climax at 4:20-5:2, where the Righteous man’s oppres- 
sors come to judgment, only to find that “the dixotog will stand (ommoeraı) 
with great confidence" in their presence. Stephen accused the Sanhedrin 
of murdering the 8(xatoc. Stephen's vision emphasises that the vindicated 
Jesus, glorified Son of man, is standing (£otöre) in their presence.?? 

Luke took Jesus' meld of two models, and, by adding in this third—a 
Lukan distinctive—adapted Jesus' now fulfilled prophecy. Luke's adap- 
tation reverses Stephen's trial scene: Jesus' oppressors here come to 
judgment, and hear that he is standing, vindicated, at God's right hand; 
paradox indeed! (Wisd 5:2). 

Each of these models now embedded in Stephen's vision has its own 
trajectory through Luke-Acts. 


(a) Luke's Son of man element is largely concentrated in two areas: 


in Luke 9, an axial sequence on the verge of the great journey from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, focussed on “who is this?"; 


in Luke 24, where the interplay between the "Son of man" of Luke's distinc- 
tive resurrection narrative (24:1-12)^? and the "Messiah" of his Emmaus story 
(2413-36) highlights Jesus himself transforming tradition's predictions of the 
Son of man's suffering and resurrection into (Lukan) talk of Messiah’s suffer- 
ing and entering into glory (Luke 24:26; cf. 9:26). This transformation leads 
directly into Jesus' commissioning the apostles for mission, and equipping 


37 övtwç 6 ğvðpwroç obxoc Sixatog Hy. 

38 See P. Doble, The Paradox of Salvation (Cambridge: CUP, 1996, 2005) 187-225. 

39 Both otmeetat (future) and éotdta (pluperfect) are forms of that verb, tomy, which 
has proved so significant for Luke. 

40 Note its important “remember Galilee,” recalling Luke 9. 
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them hermeneutically (24:44-49) to understand that “the Messiah is to suf- 
fer and to rise from the dead on the third day...”. 


(b) While Luke's handling of the David's son question (Ps 109:1) is derived 
from tradition,“ it belongs to his distinctive Mirror structure: here, it is 
located in Jesus’ riddling question about David's words (Luke 20:41-44); 
later, mirrored in Peter's Pentecost speech, his initial proclamation to 
Israel's (Jacob’s) house that God has made Jesus both Lord and Messiah 
(Acts 2314-36). Between Luke's two citations of Ps 109:1 stands Jesus’ word 
to the Sanhedrin, melding the psalm's "sit at my right hand" with the Son 
of man’s “be raised." 

Stephen's vision thus witnesses to the Sanhedrin that Jesus' distinctive 
word to them is, in fact, that these things are so—and more, for, at the 
climax of the Jerusalem period, here are the certainties on which witness 
to Jesus may be taken into its next geographical stage. What are these 
certainties? 


Christological Certainties 


Placing Stephen's vision in Luke's narrative development reveals three 
resolutions from uncertainty about “who Jesus is” to certainty; each stands 
on the verge of a major narrative move. The uncertainties of Luke 9, on 
the verge of the journey to Jerusalem—prophet? Messiah?—are resolved 
both by Jesus’ words about the Son of man, and by Luke's distinctive 
account of Jesus’ transfiguration, featuring Jesus and “glory,” now in its 
Exodus frame of reference. The uncertainties at Jesus’ trial—Messiah, Son 
of God?—are resolved both by Luke’s distinctive redaction of tradition’s 
gezerah shewa’ centred on the Son of man at God’s right hand, and by 
Luke’s distinctive resurrection material. At the tomb, women are bidden 
remember Galilee's “Son of man" (24:5-7); at Emmaus, the risen Lord him- 
self transforms Galilee’s sayings into sayings about the Messiah (24:25- 
27), before equipping his apostles to interpret what Moses, prophets and 
psalms (Luke 24:44) revealed about a suffering and raised Messiah; this 
on the verge of the apostles' post-Ascension journeying. The uncertainties 
about Jesus in Stephen's Jerusalem, on the verge of the Gentile mission— 
“Jesus Nazoraios?"; “Are these things so?”—are resolved both by Stephen's 


^! Cf. Mark 12:35-37a; Matt 22:41-46. 
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vision of Jesus’ fulfilled word to those who oppressed him, the Sanhedrin, 
and by the scriptural logic of Stephen’s argument. 

Stephen has seen what the Sanhedrin has not: Jesus, Son of man, is at 
God's right hand. What Jesus said to these Rulers before his condemna- 
tion is indeed the case. But readers who have followed Luke's narrative 
bring much more. They have learnt that: 


e Stephen's logion carries within it two Lukan christological strands 
(Dan 7; Ps 109); 

* God has also proclaimed Jesus, Son of David, as Lord, Messiah (Acts 
2:35-36); 

e a centurion, Peter, Stephen and Paul recognise in Jesus “the Righteous 
one” (7:52); 

e Peter and Stephen have recognized in Jesus Deuteronomy’s “prophet 
like Moses” (3:22-23; 7:37) 

e and—all the case only because God raised Jesus from the dead. 


Luke’s focal concern is “resurrection”, both as event and its interpretation. 

How does Stephen’s long speech demonstrate, first, that these “cer- 
tainties" are the culmination of God's plan revealed in Israel's scriptures? 
Crucially, the words “Moses” and “God” have significantly increased den- 
sity throughout this speech.*? In Israel's scriptures, one classic encounter 
between God and Moses is at the Bush (Exod 33-12). Then, second, how 
does this speech answer the synagogue's "charges"? These “charges” also 
centre on God and Moses (Acts 6:11, 14); Luke notes that the slander about 
Temple and tradition comes from lying witnesses (Acts 6:13-14), but the 
High Priest's question allows basic matters to remain open—“Are these 
things so?" 


Luke and "the Bush" 


There are three reasons why I propose the Bush as a hermeneutic key 
for Stephen's speech (7:30-34). First, this is Luke's third appeal to the 
Bush, and his multiple use of any passage has proved to be narratively 


42 [n this unit, “Moses” appears four times, and "God" twice as often as their average 
density in Acts as a whole. 
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significant.*3 Second, in its two earlier Lukan appearances the Bush is inte- 
grally linked with Jesus’ resurrection (Torah for Sadducees), while here 
it anticipates Stephen's vision of the exalted Jesus.^^ Third, in so dense 
a recourse to Israel's scriptures, it is counter-intuitive that Luke should 
appeal to Graeco-Roman rhetoric * rather than to “Jewish” hermeneutics 
already demonstrated in his writing.* 

By shining a light on this narrative from a different angle,*” by using 
the Bush as an interpretative key, we produce a different, arguably more 
Lukan, reading of Stephen’s speech. Had I not known better, I might have 
urged that Stephen’s speech is his midrash on Jesus’ use of Exod 3;*8 we 
shall discuss it instead as Luke’s extended exposition of the Bush. 


But that the dead are raised, even Moses showed, in the Bush, where he 
speaks of the “Lord the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.”38 Now he is God not of the dead, but of the living; for to him all of 
them are alive (Luke 20:37-38). 


Jesus and “the Bush” 


Jesus’ allusion makes his scriptural case for resurrection. Argued for Saddu- 
cees, it assumes their knowledge of scripture’s version of the Bush.*? Luke 
has already taken this extract’s italicized phrase seriously, for it influenced 
his distinctive retelling of Jesus’ resurrection: at Jesus’ tomb two shining 
ones ask the women “why are you seeking the living among the dead?” 
(Luke 24:5),°° a question transposed by travellers in the Emmaus journey 
into “who said that he lives" (Luke 24:23).”! Further, this phrase is prob- 
ably echoed at the opening of Luke's second volume, where, until the final 


43 Eg. the mirroring noted above; Luke 3:22 (Ps 2:7 with Dos) is mirrored in Paul's 
Antioch speech (Acts 13:33). 

44 Cf Paul's Antioch sermon; plus Luke's concern with resurrection and tradition. 

^5 Contra Parsons, Acts, 105-106. 

46 E.g., gezerah shewa’, pesher, haruzin, metalepsis. 

47 Moyise, Old in the New Testament, 39—40. 

48 See Hays and Green on midrashim; Hearing the New Testament (ed. J.B. Green; Grand 
Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 1995) 232. 

49 "Lam the God of your father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob." For politico-theological dimensions of the Bush, see N.T. Wright, The Resurrection 
of the Son of God (London: SPCK, 2003) 416-429. 

50 Ti Cytette tov Cavta petà THY vexpv; 

81 of Aéyoucty adtov Cv. 
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moment of ascension, the risen Jesus “presented evidence that, after his 
suffering, he was living" (Acts 1:3).°? 


Peter and “the Bush” 


Again, mirroring Jesus’ use of the Bush, Peter's speech following a lame 
man’s healing?? is understood by those overhearing it—including 
Sadducees—to be about Jesus’ resurrection (Acts 41—4).9^ At its opening 
(Acts 333), this speech clearly evokes the Bush, while echoing Emmaus 
(Luke 24:26) by announcing that God has glorified Jesus. That is, the 
Torah passage Jesus had interpreted in general terms now headlines 
Peter’s speech, while Jesus’ resurrection is its perceived thrust. Notably, 
Peter calls in aid another Torah passage as predictive of Jesus’ resurrection 
[Deut 18:15, 18 discussed below]. Consequently, this third Lukan appear- 
ance of the Bush raises questions about its function in Stephen’s speech 
(7:30-34)—the more so since it is again accompanied by Luke's potent 
“prophet like Moses" saying (Deut 18:15, 18) that appears only in the pres- 
ence of the Bush. 

So what does Stephen's speech look like if it is his? exposition of Jesus’ 
appeal to the Bush? We begin with its narrative shape. 

Narrative shape of speech: 


A. 2-16; How we came to be in Egypt: 
Abraham, oracle (Gen 15 with Exod 3:12); 
Isaac and Jacob Note density (2-16) of ‘Egypt’, 
of ‘Jacob’ (= Israel). 


B. 17-40; Moses as God's agent: 
17-29 Promise to Abraham fulfilled. . .. Moses born, nurtured, encoun- 
ters his brothers 
30-34 The Bush 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
commissions Moses, ‘go... Egypt 


52. mapéotycev Eavtov ÇÕVTA pete TÒ nadelv adtTov Ev noMois Texpnplois... A reader can- 
not but recognise the parallel with Luke 24:23. 

53 Acts 313-206. 

5* See the earlier note on mirroring. 

55 While Lukan in its present form, this speech may also report earlier sub-apostolic 
apologia. 
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35-40 This Moses (sevenfold?), 
Israel's response to, assessment of Moses; 
where Deut 18:15 (cf. 3:22-23) is both central 
and making its second appearance [cf. 18:18 ].56 


C. 41-5" In exitu Israel... 
a question of whom to worship 
41-44 two tents 
45-50 two houses 
51-54 _ Stephen’s peroration, leading to 
55-56 his vision, and 
57-60 his death as 
disciple, witness, martyr (Luke 9, 12, 21). 


My case is that the Bush provides the organising principle?® for Stephen's 
speech; his is no random, imported retelling of history, but a thoroughly 
Lukan structure for Luke's subtext to inform his narrative theology—for 
that is this speech’s genre.59 

Structurally, in Stephen’s long speech (7:2-56) Moses is narratively cen- 
tral (717-40), and the Bush, making its third Lukan appearance, is cen- 
tral to that (7:30-34). Plainly, the speech's introductory section (7:2-16) is 
about how God's dealings with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob— “your fathers" 
named in the Bush—brought this People Israel, Jacob's sons, into Egypt, 
and planned their "coming out". This introduction's close relation with 
the whole speech is signalled by Abraham’s dark vision (7:6) foreshadow- 
ing his “seed’s” fate, told in words that adapt and conflate Gen 1513-14 
with Exod 3:12c—itself the important "sign" that concludes the Bush.9? It 
was brotherly strife among his sons that brought Jacob® to his death in an 
alien land (735-16), fulfilling Abraham’s vision. "The God of your fathers” 


56 mpogytyy dvactyow avtots ex TAY AdEAPHV avTHY WOTtep oè Kal wow TO uA Lov Ev xà 
oTOMATL adTOD, Kal Ao set adtots nadorı dv Evreiiwuaı auto, and this belongs to a fourfold 
set of “I will raise up” (àvact/jco) promises exploited by Luke. Cf. Wright, Resurrection, 
147-148, 453-454. 

57 The division is marked by “in those days” (7:41). 

58 Cf. J. Kilgallen, The Stephen Speech (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1976) 108-110. 

59 History understood theologically. 

$0 [God] said, “I will be with you; and this shall be the sign for you that it is I who 
sent you: when you have brought the people out of Egypt, you shall worship God on this 
mountain." For Stephen, the issue is not where Israel worships, but whom. 

9! Luke's Joseph "saga" is a necessary subset of his Jacob story. 
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brought Jacob, the patriarchs, and their descendants to Egypt, among 
whom, in God's time (7:17), was Moses. 

Moses’ encounter with God at the Bush (7:30-34), is, however, brack- 
eted first by his meeting his “enslaved” brothers in Egypt (17-29), then, 
afterwards, by their thoroughly negative, six-fold response to him (35-40). 
At the centre of this response stands Moses' promise, making its second 
appearance in Acts, that "God will raise up for you from among your broth- 
ers a prophet like me" (7:37; Deut 1815-22). 

But Stephen's argument is that while his accusers speak of "customs 
Moses handed down to us", their fathers and they (7:53) habitually ignore 
Moses and his words—“as for this Moses who led us out of Egypt, we 
don't know what has become of him" (7:39-41; Exod 32:1). Although the 
Bush promised freedom through Moses (7:34), in their hearts the fathers 
turned back to Egypt. It was their brotherly rejection of Moses (7:39, 45),9? 
God's agent, that marred Jacob's sons’ coming out of Egypt (7:41-54), and 
led to their choosing their own gods (7:41): in those days, they made a calf, 
offered a sacrifice to the idol, and revelled in the works of their hands. 

Stephen further illustrates this People's continuing rejection of God by 
focussing first on two tents (7:42-45). While the fathers had with them 
the God-given tent of testimony traditioned by Moses (7:44),® they chose 
instead Moloch's tent (7:43; Amos 5:25-27 adapted), and brought sacri- 
fice not to God,8^ but to the host of heaven (7:43; cf. 7:42). Similarly, the 
fathers’ rejection of God focuses on two Houses (7:46-50): one that David 
wanted to build for God (7:46; Ps 131), the House that Solomon actually 
completed (7:47); the other, the House that God had promised to build 
for David (2 Sam 7:1 et al.)—on condition that his seed remained faith- 
ful to God (1 Kgs 91-9; Ps 131:11-12), the condition that Solomon and his 
descendants failed because he (and they) turned to other gods (1 Kgs 11:1- 
13; Sirach 4732-22). This reading is confirmed by Stephen's immediately 
following extract from Isaiah with its penetrating question—what kind of 
House will you build for me? (7:49; Isa 66:1-2). 


62 The fuller version of this essay examines Luke's “brothers” motif in this speech. 

$3 This tabernacle occupies six chapters of Exodus (25-30). 

64 In both contexts the accent clearly falls on me, not on sacrifice; the issue is whom 
to worship, not how. I have argued elsewhere that Stephen's speech is not an anti-Temple 
tirade, but an exposition of Israel's disobedience culminating in Jesus' rejection; see Doble, 
"Greater than Solomon," 181-207. 
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Isaiah's subtextual oracle (66:3—-6)® then leads naturally into Stephen's 
peroration that focusses on Jesus’ rejection: 


Hear the word of the LORD, 
you who tremble at his word: 
Your own people who hate you 
and reject you for my name’s sake 
have said, “Let the Lorp be glorified, 
so that we may see your joy"; 
but it is they who shall be put to shame. 


The Sanhedrin, Jesus' own people who hated and rejected him, killed him. 
Jesus, the prophet whom God raised up from among his brothers,96 suf- 
fered a prophet's fate. He was, in rejection, the "righteous one" (7:52; Luke 
23:47; Wisd 2:12-30) plotted against by— "the ungodly”! (Wisd 1:16-2:20; cf. 
Ps 37). Their betraying and murdering this prophet was another example 
of their resisting God's agents among them, and a sign of their rejecting 
the Torah that promised that God would raise him. 

This same subtext leads into Stephen’s vision— his fuller version of “you 
killed him, but God raised him from among the dead.” Your own people 
have said “Let the Lord be glorified”: that's where Stephen began (7:2), 
and that's where the narrator brings the speech's conclusion (7:55)—the 
Son of man, who is also the Messiah, entered into his glory (Luke 9:26; 
24:26; Acts 313), fulfilling his word to his adversaries (Luke 22:69) and 
now "standing" before them, vindicated (Acts 7:55-56). Reading Stephen's 
speech through its subtext produces a “Lukan” reading. We have come 
full circle. 


Are These Things So? 


Viewed in this light, Stephen's speech is a coherent response to the High 
Priest's question. Far from being an aerolite from some anti-Temple,5? 
Hellenist$? heaven, his speech is integral to Luke-Acts, and essentially 
Christological. 


$5 Far more of the cotext-field is in play than is cited; see Doble, “Greater than 
Solomon." 

66 Luke 4:24; 13:31-35; 2419—where Jesus Nazarenos is, like Moses, a prophet 8vvaxóc 
Ev Epyw xod Adyw Evavriov tod Oeod xoi navrög Tod Anod. Cf. Acts 2:22-23. 

67 Cf. Acts 4:10; 5:30-31. 

68 See Pervo, Acts, 175-180; cf. Doble, “Greater than Solomon." 

$9 Pervo, Acts, 176. 
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We return, however, to Stephen’s peroration: (a) his hearers are like their 
fathers (7:51) in that (b) having received Torah, they did not obey it (7:53). 
It is worth reflecting on how Stephen gets from (a) to (b): “Which of the 
prophets did your fathers not persecute? They killed those who foretold 
the coming of the Righteous One, and now you have become his betray- 
ers and murderers” (7:52). Stephen’s focal “prophet” is the “prophet like 
Moses” (7:37). The “Righteous One” echoes Luke’s distinctive scene of 
Jesus’ death (Luke 23:47), and the only conceivable referent for Stephen’s 
“betrayers and murderers” is Jesus, God’s raised-up prophet. This is Ste- 
phen repeating for this Sanhedrin the apostles’, “You killed him” (5:28). 

Their fathers’ unwillingness to obey Torah is itemized in the sequence 
immediately following the Bush (7:35-40), Stephen’s sevenfold reckoning 
emphasizing this Moses. At its heart stands Stephen’s: “This is the Moses 
who said to the Israelites, ‘God will raise up for you from among your 
brothers a prophet like me’.” This citation is truncated, lacking”? the 
“hear him" (adtob dxobcecde) that completes Deuteronomy’s sentence, 
and echoes Luke's scene of Jesus’ transfiguration. The cotext for Moses’ 
prophecy (Deut 1815-22) makes plain the culpability of anyone who does 
not listen to that prophet.” Stephen is clear: Moses’ word is Torah; by kill- 
ing Jesus, “you” rejected it as “your fathers” rejected Moses. 


Christological Certainties 


Luke has built on tradition's appeal to Jesus and the Bush by demonstrating” 
that the Moses who showed that the dead are raised was the same Moses 
who announced the Prophet to come.?? This “promise” is, however, two- 
fold, in that Stephen's reported form (7:37; Deut 18:15) also appears in 
direct speech as God's promise, “I will raise up...” (Deut 18:18). Stephen's 
implied argument is simple: God promised “I will raise up" (dvaoımow); 


70 Present, however, in Do5 et al.; see J. Rius-Camps and J. Read-Heimerdinger, The 
Message of Acts in Codex Bezae: A Comparison with the Alexandrian Tradition. Volume 2: 
Acts 6.1-12.25: From Judaea and Samaria to theChurch in Antioch (LNTS (JSNTSup) 302; 
London: T & T Clark, 2006) 63, 92. 

7 Peter had attached a similar warning (3:22-23) to this text. 

72 To tradition's use (Luke 20:27-40 et par), Luke added Peter's appeal (Acts 3:13), and 
Stephen's (7:37, 52-53); multiple use. 

73 Peter also appeals to the same promise at Acts 3:22-23; multiple use. 
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God raised up Jesus (Acts 2:32; 7:55-56, et al.);"^ therefore, the uniquely 
raised Jesus Nazoraios is that prophet promised through Moses—who was 
also David's “raised up" son and lord,”* and Son of man at God's right 
hand. This logic has consequences for the Sanhedrin. 

This narrative unit's focal issue is this event, resurrection, confirmed by 
Stephen's vision and argued from Israel's scriptures, principally Torah. In 
a fuller study I argue that Luke's distinctive subtext emerges from his dis- 
covery that scripture offers four instances of God's promise to "raise up", 
a promise unfulfilled until this Jesus-event to which apostles witness. The 
four “promises” are revealed through the prophet Nathan (2 Sam 7:12); an 
Exilic prophet (Ezek 34:23-34); Moses himself (Deut 18:18), and the prophet 
Amos (9:11); none is cited, though all are clearly, demonstrably present. 
These promises and their cotext-fields offer concepts, vocabulary, and tra- 
ditional texts that shape Luke's narrative theology (e.g., Psalms 1093; 17:22 
and Moses’ the Bush). Luke 24:26, 44-47 locate a suffering and raised Mes- 
siah in Moses, prophets and psalms. Through speeches, Acts demonstrates 
how this is so; Stephen's speech locates Jesus' resurrection firmly in Moses' 
Torah, and in God's purposes. 


Conclusion 
This essay has explored the synergy among: 


* a hinge narrative rooted in Luke's declared plan; 

e a vision that fulfills Jesus word to the Sanhedrin, a vision with roots deep 
in Luke 9 and 24; 

* scripture quotations and allusions that appear more than once, with 
roots in tradition's account of Jesus' appeal to Moses as a witness that 
God raises the dead. 


7^ Cf. Acts 313; 410-11; 5:30-32 et al.; see also Luke 24:26, 44-47. For Luke, the crucial 
divide is between those who accept the apostles' testimony that God raised Jesus from the 
dead and those who refuse it. 

7$ Stephen's references to David and to Solomon (7:43-48) recall readers to the matrix 
of Luke's Christology— David's house and God's reign, which is where Luke's Infancy Gos- 
pel firmly locates Jesus (Luke 1:26-38; cf. 2:8-20). Although Luke's Christological focus 
remains on Jesus as David's promised "seed", he also distinctively portrays him as "the 
prophet like Moses": Luke speaks of their “signs and wonders" (e.g., 7:36; 2:22); both are 
“powerful in word and deed" (e.g., 7:22; Luke 24:19b); both have companions who fail to 
"understand" (e.g., 7:25; Luke 18:30); both are pushed aside, rejected, or made a nothing of 
(e.g., 7:27, 35-40; 410-11; Luke 23:8-u, 34-43). 
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This synergy produced a thoroughly Lukan speech, shaped by the Bush, 
and responding to the High Priest's question—"Are these things so?" 

Stephen's measured response implicitly answers the charges against 
him. He locates the Jesus-movement firmly within Israel's scripture and 
history, and, by highlighting the Sanhedrin's likeness to “your fathers", 
clarifies what divides Jesus' followers from this audience: the followers' 
witness to the prophet and brother this Sanhedrin had condemned is that 
God raised and exalted him. 

Luke first interpreted Israel's scriptures in the light of what apostles 
testified that God has done: God raised up Jesus. Then, in the light of 
those same scriptures, he understands and retells the story of God's agent, 
Jesus,”6 as primarily David's promised seed, but also the prophet promised 
through Moses.7? 


"6 Cf Kilgallen, The Stephen Speech, no. 

77 Contra, e.g., L.T. Johnson, The Gospel of Luke (SP 3; Collegeville MN: A Michael Gla- 
zier Book, 1991); idem, The Acts of the Apostles (SP 5; Collegeville MN: A Michael Glazier 
Book, 1992). 


A CRY FOR HELP: A NOTE IN THE MARGIN OF ACTS 16:9 


Joseph Verheyden 


As with other books of the Hebrew Bible the reception of the Book of 
Joshua in Christian tradition started with the earliest writings.! In the New 
Testament Joshua is mentioned by name in Stephen’s survey of Jewish 
history in Acts 7:45 (a reference to the Ark of the Covenant in Josh 3:14, 
with echoes also from 18:1; 23:9; 24:18) and in Heb 4:8, in the midst of an 
explanation of the concept of “rest” (with reference to Josh 22:4).? 

There are few citations from the book and these are mostly open for 
discussion, but perhaps not lacking altogether. Mark's citation of the 
first commandment (2& öAng tç Stavotac) in Mark 12:30 may contain an 
element from Josh 22:5.3 NA?’ contains a number of other references to 
Joshua, some of which are quite indirect at best, while others are perhaps 
more pertinent. Among the latter are the references to Rahab the harlot 
(Josh 2:1, 15; 6:17, 22-25) in Matthew's genealogy (1:5) and again in Jas 2:25 
and Heb 11:31 (see also Acts 9:25).* It is in Hebrews and Acts, more than 


! The reception of the figure of Joshua had of course already begun in Jewish tradi- 
tion. His deeds are recalled in detail in Sir 46:110 and referred to also in 1-2 Macc. Philo 
and Josephus obviously had to deal with him, both from their own quite distinct perspec- 
tives. See now T.R. Elsner, Josua und seine Kriege in jüdischer und christlicher Rezeptions- 
geschichte (Theologie und Frieden 37; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2008) 22-81 and 105-128. 
The evidence from the New Testament (or rather, Acts, Heb, and James), with special 
attention for the war motif, is discussed in Elsner's Chapter Three (82—104). For a selection 
of excerpts from comments by the Fathers, see J.R. Franke (ed.), Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1-2 
Samuel (Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture. Old Testament IV; Downers Grove 
IL: IVP, 2005) 1-98. Although not reception history as such, the question of how the book 
can be read in Christian tradition (which evidently involves looking at its reception his- 
tory) is dealt with by D.S. Earl, Reading Joshua as Christian Scripture (Journal of Theologi- 
cal Interpretation, Supplement 2; Winona Lake IN: Eisenbrauns, 2010). 

2 Cf. Elsner, Josua, 83-87 and 91-93. 

3 Also in the parallels in Matt 22:37 and Luke 10:27, but here in the dative. The word 
Stavota is found also in B' as a variant for xagó(ac (A) in Deut 6:5, the source text of Josh 
22:5. The opposite move was made at Josh 22:5, where A once more reads xag8íac. In Mark 
12:33 the commandment is rephrased using the infinitive (&yan&v aùtóv) as in Josh 22:5 
(here with xüpıov tov deöv budv). Is there a further allusion to Josh 22:5 in Matthew's play 
with évtoAy and vópoç in 22:36, 39? On the relation between Deut 6:5 and Josh 22:5, see 
G.L. Archer and G. Chirichigno, Old Testament Quotations in the New Testament (Chicago 
IL: Moody Press, 1983) 31. 

^ Cf. Elsner, Josua, 93-94 and 96-100. 
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in any other writing from the New Testament, that Joshua has found an 
echo. In Heb 1:30 reference is made to the fall of Jericho from Josh 6:14-16, 
20.5 God's “good words" (pl., Josh 21:45 and 23:15) occur in Heb 6:5 (sg.). 
The phrase Moses “the servant" occurs several times in Joshua, in variant 
forms, and is itself an echo of Num 12:7. A reference to the latter is found 
in Heb 3:5 (printed in italics in NA?”), with an additional reference to 
Josh 1:2 (with depanwv, as in Num 12:7). A variant form of the same phrase 
occurs also in Rev 15:3 (with dodAo¢ and additional references to Josh 1:7 
and 14:7 that both read nac 0200, as in Josh 22:5). A similarly indirect refer- 
ence to Joshua is found in Heb 13:5 citing Deut 31:6, 8 (the second element 
also in Gen 28:15) to which allusion is made in Josh 1:5 (ox eynataretipw 
ce). Of a similar category is the reference to Josh 24:32 in John 4:5 (the 
field Jacob gave to his son Joseph; see Gen 48:22). The case for a reference 
to Josh 7:19 in John 9:24 for the phrase ðòç 8ó£ov t Bew may be stronger, 
even though Joshua has a more elaborate form with tà xupiw 0:9 IopovA 
and also adds as a complement xoi 56¢ thv eEopoAdynow. The same phrase 
(and in an identical form as in John) is found also in Ps 67:35LXX, but the 
explicit reference to Moses (and Num 12:2, 8) might be an indication that 
John was rather thinking of the complex Num-Josh in this context. A few 
loose (and not exclusive) echoes can be found in Rev: 8:2 (trumpets, and 
Josh 6:4-6); 9:14 (the great river Euphrates, and Josh 1:4, but also Deut 1:7, 
and again in Rev 16:12); 20:8 (the enemy is numerous “like the sand of the 
sea,” and Josh 11:4, but also Judg 7:12 and 1 Kings 13:5). The Lord's forceful 
encouragement of Joshua in 1:9 sounds through also in Acts 18:9-10, but 
it is by no means the sole parallel that can be cited (see also Isa 41:10; 
43:5; Jer 1:8, 19). The verb voogiloua in Acts 5:2, 3 (see also Tit 2:10) is as 
exceptional in the New Testament as it is in the LXX and could be an 
allusion to Josh 72 (or to 2 Macc 4:32, the only other occurrence of it). In 
evoking Israel's history Luke has Paul refer in Acts 13:19, in his speech at 
Antioch, to the defeat of the seven nations (Deut 7:1) in combination with 
the episode of the allotment of the Land by Eleazar, Joshua and the heads 
of the tribes as described in Josh 141-2 (note the verb xatoxAnpovopew). 
Finally there is the puzzling reference to Josh 10:6 in the margin of 
Acts 16:9, which invites creating a link between Joshua's call to enter the 


5 The reference to Josh 4:6ss at Heb 11:32 in the list of NA?” (p. 779) is a mistake and 
should read Judg 4:6ss (so correctly in the margin at 11:32). 

$ For Joshua, see H. Conzelmann, Die Apostelgeschichte (HNT 7; Tübingen: Mohr Sie- 
beck, 1963) 49; E. Haenchen, Die Apostelgeschichte (5th ed.; KEK; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1965) 193. 
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Promised Land and Paul’s call to go over into Macedonia through the 
phrase Boy8ycov hut.” 

Several (though not all) of these references, echoes and allusions are 
signalled in the major commentaries on the respective New Testament 
books. That does not seem to be the case for the last instance.? Now it is 
a tricky business to argue that the parallel has never been noted or taken 
up in commentaries or studies on Joshua or Acts, because it would take 
an awful lot of work to check this and actually it is virtually impossible to 
prove it. But it looks as if the current major commentaries on Acts (and 
Joshua) have indeed by-passed the allusion. It is not mentioned either in 
any of the two monographs on the reception history of the Book of Joshua 
in the early Church that have appeared in the past years. The verse has 
of course not been commented upon as often and as elaborately as this is 
the case with its much more famous and popular neighbour in 10:12-13,° 
but neither was it completely ignored. Without intending to be exhaus- 
tive, it is worth mentioning at least Origen who is among the few ancient 
authors who have left us a more or less extensive comment on the battle 
at Gibeon in his series of homilies on the Book of Joshua (HomJosh 11).!° 
As often is the case, Origen starts with summarising the passage before 
taking the reader on a journey full of allegorical interpretation of the alli- 
ance ofJesus/Joshua, the prolonged day, the five kings and the cavern, and 
the delicate issue of Jesus/Joshua's cruelty. He thereby manages to cite a 
number of times from Paul, to illustrate that allying oneself with Jesus 
(the Christ, not Joshua) is not without danger (2 Tim 3:12), that helping 
the weak is a Christian duty (1 Thess 5:14 and Rom 15:1), that the days 
will be lengthened in order for Israel to be saved (Rom 1125), that we 
should continue marching in the daylight (Rom 13:13), that the perfect 
Christian fights his/her perfect fight against the evil powers and spirits 


7 The link is obscured in the Vulgate, which reads “adiuva nos" in Acts, but anticipates 
the verb in the previous part of the verse in Joshua and there reads *ne retrahas manus 
tuas ab auxilio servorum tuorum ascende cito et libera nos." 

8 The parallel is listed in the survey of parallels mentioned in NA, but it is not studied 
for itself in the recent overview by S. Koch, “Mose sagt zu Jesus’ —Zur Wahrnehmung von 
Josua im Neuen Testament," in The Book of Joshua (ed. E. Noort; BETL 250; Leuven/Paris/ 
Walpole MA: Peeters, 2012) 541—554. 

9 See, e.g., Josephus, Ant. 5.1 (Elsner, Josua, 121-123) or Justin Martyr, Dial. 113.4 and 
132.1. 

10 Ed. A. Jaubert (SC 238), 282-292. On the motif of war in Origen's Homjosh, but with 
no specific attention for Josh 10, see Elsner, Josua, 236-251. Earl (Reading Joshua, 157-166) 
cites extensively from Origen's homily 10 (on Josh 9), but does not pay much attention to 
the next chapter. 
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(Eph 6:12) and that Christ will conquer them (Col 2:14-15), and that we 
should always remember our own past weaknesses (Tit 3:3) and should 
never give up delivering ourselves to justice and holiness (Rom 6:19); but 
there is no mention of Acts 16. 

The same author occasionally also cites Acts 16:9. He does so in com- 
menting on Luke 2:8-12 (HomLuke 12). The move from the angels and 
shepherds may seem to be a rather remarkable one, though it is not much 
of a problem for Origen. Just as these shepherds at one point needed to be 
comforted and informed that now the true shepherd was born, so “a shep- 
herd from Macedonia” also once needed God's help, for which reason Paul 
in a vision was called upon to go and conquer the region; or rather, the 
story is not so much about Paul but about Jesus working in Paul.” Origen 
makes another brief reference to the verse in commenting on Jer 13:15-17 
and the dangers of priding oneself on one’s privileges or achievements, 
however important and beneficial they may be. Paul is called upon as a 
witness to this attitude. Even he, it is added, who because of the impres- 
sive results of his missionary work, had all the right of priding himself on 
the privilege of having seen divine visions and apparitions, was given the 
charisma to withstand this danger and stood with it. By way of illustration 
a passing reference is made to the vision in Acts 16:910, along with those 
Paul mentions in 2 Cor 12:1, 12 and Rom 15:19. It seems that is about all 
there is to be said on the passage, as far as Origen is concerned. Sometime 
earlier Irenaeus had cited quite extensively from Acts 16:6-10 in defence 
of Luke's companionship with Paul, but his interest is of course more in 
the first plural than in a possible link to Joshua: *nos venimus in Troadam" 
and "quaesivimus proficisci in Macedoniam" (adv. Haer. 3.14.1). 

Neither Acts nor Joshua were commented upon greatly in the ancient 
Church, though more can perhaps be found, so I shall jump to a later 
period. The learned humanists who did so much for interpreting the text 
of the New Testament in light of biblical and other parallels all seem to 
have missed the link with Josh 10:6.1* Hugo Grotius, inspired by the motif 


1 Ed. M. Rauer (GCS 49), 74: “... venisse angelum nato Domino et annuntiasse pas- 
toribus, quod verus esset pastor exortus. Verbi gratia, ut ad exemplum veniam, erat qui- 
dam pastor Macedoniae, hic necessarium habebat auxilium Domini; propterea apparuit 
in somnis vir Macedo Paulo, dicens: transiens in Macedoniam adiuva nos. Quid de Paulo 
loquar, cum haec non Paulo, sed, qui in Paulo erat, locutus sit Iesu?" (as translated by 
Jerome). 

12 Homer 12.8, ed. P. Nautin (SC 238), 32-35. 

13 Ed. A. Rousseau - L. Doutreleau (SC 211), 258. 

14 The interest of many Christian authors is, quite understandably, in the motif of the 
just war, which Augustine had commented upon on the basis of Joshua 8. See Elsner, 
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of the vision, contents himself with a reference to Dan 10:12, 13, 20, 21 and 
interprets Paul's coming in terms of a healing.” J.J. Wettstein also rather 
compares it to instances of medical help (Mark 9:22 and Epictetus, Diss. 
11.15), which is most probably not really what Luke had in view.!6 

The marginal note in NA?” poses a number of problems. First of all, 
there is the question of its origin, for it appears to be a newcomer in the 
edition, only introduced since the 26th edition. As is well known, detailed 
information on the origins of these marginal notes in the NA editions is 
lacking, and this seems to be true also for those which have been added in 
the latest editions." Most other editions do not carry any other reference 
to an Old Testament text at Acts 16:9, though there are a few exceptions. 
E.W. Grinfield cites as a parallel for the call for help Judg 5:23, a text that 
offers precisely the opposite motif (actually a curse for not providing any 
help), as well as 2Chr 14:n(LXX 14:10) and Isa 4110.!8 And H. Alford cites 
Matt 15:25 and 2 Cor 6:2 as possible parallels (and also Matt 21:28, which 
is a more distant one).? Overall, one might say that the link to an Old 
Testament passage seems to be very weak and it is no surprise then that it 
is not even mentioned in a commentary that specialises in studying (this 
kind of) allusions.?9 

The situation is not really helped by the fact that the motif (and the 
way it is worded) is of course a quite common one in biblical books. Josh 
10:6 certainly is not the only text that could be cited as a possible parallel. 


Josua, 260-269 (Augustine) and 270-289 (Scholastic and post-Scholastic / early modern 
authors). 

15 “Angelus Macedoniam curans. Confer quae sunt apud Danielem" (at v. ga) and 
"Angelus curator Macedonum se Macedonibus accenset" (v. 9b); Annotationes in Novum 
Testamentum (Groningen: Zuidema, 1828) V, 138. For a modern but rather more debatable 
suggestion involving influence of Daniel, in which Acts 16:8 is paralleled to the whole of 
Dan 71-28, see J. Wehnert, Die Wir-Passagen der Apostelgeschichte: Ein lukanisches Stilmit- 
tel aus jüdischer Tradition (GTA 40; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989) 154-158. 

16 Novum Testamentum Graece (Amsterdam: Dommerianus, 1751; repr. Graz: Univer- 
sitätsverlag, 1962) II, 553. 

17 [n the Introduction to the 26th edition, one can only read the quite general observa- 
tion that the references to Old Testament quotations “have also been completely revised" 
(p. 44*); it is not clear in what sense this also applies to the allusions or more unspecified 
references. The new Introduction to the 27th edition does not say anything on this aspect 
of the edition either (see pp. 33-35* and 40*), and neither does the Handbook: see K. and 
B. Aland, Der Text des Neuen Testaments (Stuttgart: DBG, 1982) 256-257 and 263. 

18 E.W. Grinfield, Novum Testamentum Graecum. Editio Hellenistica (London: G. Picker- 
ing, 1843) I, 701. 

19 H. Alford, The Greek Testament (London: F. and J. Rivington, 1852) II, 160. 

20 Acts 16:9 is lacking altogether in I.H. Marshall's commentary on Acts in Commentary 
on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament (ed. G.K. Beale and D.A. Carson; Grand 
Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2007) 594. 
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Leaving aside the long list of passages that somehow evoke the motif of 
calling for help and limiting the parallels to cases of (more or less) identi- 
cal phrasing (i.e., with imperative of the verb and a pronoun, in plural or 
singular), one could also cite the addition to Esth 417 in LXX (17l and t 
in the edition of Rahlfs or C 14 and 25 in Hanhart) and in the so-called 
Lucianic version or L-text, as well as a good number of passages from the 
Psalms (LXX 43:27; 69:6; 78:9; 108:26; 118:86, 117). Or one could take it a 
step further still and argue with C.K. Barrett that the motif and wording 
is simply too general (“Bondeiv is a surprisingly general word") and refrain 
from linking it to a particular passage from Scripture.?! Yet it should be 
noted that the Psalms use the motif rather in a general and “decontextu- 
alized" way, regardless of whether the cry comes from "Israel" or from an 
individual. It is possible that the lamentation and cry for help originated 
in or recalled a specific historical situation, but this original context is 
as a rule largely lost and most difficult to reconstruct and clearly no lon- 
ger the interest of the author.?? The two instances in Esth 437LXX occur 


7! C.K. Barrett, The Acts of the Apostles (ICC; Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1998) II, 772. For 
a similar view, see also L.T. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles (SP 5; Collegeville MN: The 
Liturgical Press, 1992) 286; R.I. Pervo, Acts (Hermeneia; Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 2009) 
391 n. 47. 

22 See, e.g., H.J. Kraus’ comment on Ps 44(43):27 avaota, xbpte, Bońðnoov yyiv. The Psalm 
and/or the situation to which it refers has been linked to the time of the Maccabees, but 
also to the sixth century and even to the pre-exilic period. "Aber wahrscheinlich ist die 
historische Frage als solche gar nicht sachgemäss. Die Volksklagelieder zeigen neben ält- 
estem Überlieferungsgut Spuren jüngster Aneignung. Es liegt darum nahe, an kultische 
Formulare zu denken, die im Verlaufe ihrer Geschichte an heiliger Státte Korrekturen und 
Aktualisierungen erlebten": Psalmen (2nd ed.; BKAT 15/1; Neukirchen: Neukirchener Ver- 
lag, 1961) I, 325-326. In cases of an individual crying for help, the situation is perhaps even 
more complex, as the enemy or opponent is never clearly defined and can be described in 
terms of an impersonal threat or by using imagery that originates form collective lamenta- 
tions but is used here metaphorically; on the “enemy/opponent” in the Psalms expressing 
the lamentation of an individual, see again Kraus, Psalmen, I, 40-43 (on Ps 70(69):6 6 deög, 
Borj9ncóv pot). The same flexibility (or kind of disinterest in the original situation) can 
also be detected in Ps 78(79):9 Boyfycov nuiv, ó Beös 6 awrmp Hav. It still carries echoes of 
the horror of the fall of Jerusalem, but the author, writing a generation after the fall, was 
not interested in giving a report on the event and the Psalm was also read in later con- 
texts and was adapted accordingly: "Die Aktualisierung der Klagen brachte es dann gewiss 
mit sich, dass die scharfen historischen Profile aus den vorgegebenen Texten herausge- 
schliffen wurden, um den Psalm auch in der neuen Situation zu benutzen" (ibid., 551). In 
Ps 108(109):26 Qov9ncóv por xbpte ó Ocóc pov, the victim describes himself, most generally, 
as one “downtrodden and poor” being persecuted by an anonymous person (v. 16). In Ps 
118(119):86 and 117 (twice Boyfycdv pot), the enemies are all those who ignore of challenge 
the Lord's Law, so again a most universal reference (see v. 118, “those who stray from thy 
statutes"). And this view seems to be favoured also by more recent commentators. See, 
by way of example, the commentary of F.-L. Hossfeld and E. Zenger, Psalmen 51-100 (2nd 
ed.; HTKAT; Freiburg: Herder, 2000) 286: “Wegen der konventionierten Sprache und der 
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in Esther's prayer and are spoken by her to God (twice BonSycdv pot tH 
yovy in LXX; with tH tazetwy in the first instance in L and without any 
qualification in the second one).?? This time the situation and the reason 
or purpose for the cry for help are well-defined. As a matter of fact, 
the motif takes up the request of Mordecai to Esther to intervene with 
the king on behalf of her people. Yet it should also be noted that, as in the 
parallels from the Psalms, the phrase is used in 4:17lt (C 14, 25) to refer to 
Esther asking for help for herself in the life-threatening situation she is in, 
that God is the addressee who is called upon for help, and that the call 
is not immediately answered and the reader left uninformed about its 
realisation.?* In this respect the passage differs significantly from the par- 
allel in Josh 10:6 and the one in Acts 16:9. As for Barrett's observation, 
general as the verb may be, it is in any case not used that often in Acts. 
There is only one more instance, in 21:28,2° and there it is used, not “in a 


Unbestimmtheit der Feind- bzw. Notschilderung dürfte der Psalm als Formular konzi- 
piert sein, das in unterschiedlichen Situationen verwendbar war" (on Ps 69(70)). Ps 78(79) 
echoes the fall of Jerusalem, but the interest is in its theological meaning: “Ps 79 setzt 
sich mit der Temperlzerstórung und der darin und dadurch ausgelósten grundlagenkrise 
auseinander. Deshalb fehlen die Details,..." (447); in line with this interest, the author 
connects the cry for help in v. 9 with a call for repentance (450: "Israels Rettung wird hier 
(theologisch hochbedeutsam) mit der ihm geschenkten Sündenvergebung (vgl. Jer 30-31) 
in eins gesetzt"), a motif that is obviously absent from Acts 16:9. It is not different for Ps 
108(109): "Verstándlicherweise kann man über die sich im Psalm aussprechenden gesell- 
schaftlichen Konflikte nur Mutmassungen anstellen": Psalmen 101-150 (HTKAT; Freiburg: 
Herder, 2008) 184. The fact that Ps 108(109):8b is cited in Acts 1:20 hardly can be called in 
for finding a reference to this Ps also in 16:9. The hunting imagery in Ps 118(119):86 hardly 
allows for linking the Psalm to a specific situation and also shows that its author is not 
interested in this: “(es) geht nicht nur um seine persónliche Rettung, sondern um den 
öffentlichen Erweis der Wirkmächtigkeit JHWHs und um die ‘Wahrheit’ der Tora” (ibid., 
376); the enemies are mentioned much earlier in the LXX than in MT (already in v. 3), but 
they remain as unspecified and universal: “Konkret werden sie als diejenigen bezeichnet, 
die willentlich die Tora übertreten (V. 3.51.78.85.113.119.150)” (390). 

23 On the addition in LXX, see most recently, C. Cavalier, Esther (La Bible d'Alexandrie 
12; Paris: Cerf, 2012) 174-186. The section is also found in the Vetus Latina; the phrase 
occurs there in several forms in the first instance, but is missing from most witnesses in 
the second one; see the evidence in J.-C. Haelewyck, Hester (Vetus Latina 7/3; Freiburg: 
Herder, 2008) 272 and 279. 

24 On the latter, see C. Vialle, Une analyse comparée d'Esther TM et LXX: Regard sur deux 
récits d'une méme histoire (BETL 233; Leuven/Paris/Walpole MA: Peeters, 2010) 215: “[Dieu] 
ne répond pas, et le lecteur—tout comme Mardokhaios et Esther—ne dispose d'aucun 
moyen de savoir s'il a entendu les demandes." It is worth noting that Paul occasionally has 
been linked to characters from the Book of Esther (he was likened to Mordecai by Rha- 
banus Maurus, and to Esther herself, as a model of patriotism, by George Lawson in 1804), 
but not, it would seem, with regard to the call for help; see J. Carruthers, Esther Through 
the Centuries (Blackwell Bible Commentaries; Oxford: Blackwell, 2008) 28 and 278. 

?5 G. Schneider, Die Apostelgeschichte (HTKNT 5/2; Freiburg: Herder, 1982) 207 n. 29. 
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different sense,” as Barrett says,?9 but in precisely the same way, though 
now as a cry for help against Paul! 

Esth 4:17 and the passages from the Psalms are perhaps not the stron- 
gest parallels, but is there more to be said in favour of Josh 10:6? At first 
there is little to support such a conclusion, apart from the identical word- 
ing of the core phrase. The setting is different, and so is the purpose of 
the cry for help. Joshua is met by representatives of the Gibeonites at his 
camp at Gilgal with the concrete request not to abandon them but to lib- 
erate them from the threat that is posed by "the five kings." The LXX reads 
as follows: un exAboys tas xeipas gov ano TAY TaAidwv cov: avit Meds NUdG 
TÒ Taxog xoi EEEAOD NaS xal BonOycov yuiv (NETS: “Do not relax your hands 
from your servants. Come up to us quickly, and rescue us, and help us"). 
Paul sees a vision of “a man" who urges him, “Come over to Macedonia 
and help us" (mapaxardv adtov xai Aéywv: 8t eic Maxedoviav BorjOncov 
Tiv), without clearly indicating what kind of help he is expecting to get, 
nor why and how this should be provided. 

However, these differences should not be overemphasised as some of 
them at least are not crucial to the purpose and content of the text. The 
scenery and the purpose may differ, but more important perhaps is the 
fact that both passages display a sense of urgency, as if the Macedonians 
too are somehow in danger, and that Joshua and Paul are both explicitly 
called upon “to come." The Macedonian does not say what he wants 
Paul to do (apart from crossing over into his country), but such informa- 
tion is not lacking. It is Paul, interpreting the vision as a call from God, 
who draws the conclusion that “God had called us to preach the gospel to 
them" (v. 10). For Barrett, the reason why the cry for help is not specified 
in and through the request *may be to indicate that the Macedonians do 
not yet know what the Gospel is; they are aware of a need of help, not of 
the particular help that Paul had to offer." This explanation may not be 
the most convincing one—why would the Macedonian have called upon 
Paul if he had no clue what this man could offer him? So perhaps a better 


26 Acts, II, 772. In all, the verb occurs only eight times in the NT (see further also 
Bondeıa in Acts 27:17 and Heb 4:16 and Bon 90g in Heb 13:6—none of them relevant for the 
discussion). 

27 The difference in the use of the compound is understandable. Joshua has indeed “to 
go up" (the verb is known to Luke in Acts and repeatedly used there with the same con- 
notation), whereas Paul has “to cross"; see also correctly in Luke 16:26, and cf. Schneider, 
Apostelgeschichte, 207 n. 29. 

?8 So Barrett, Acts, II, 772. 
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reason for explaining the passage may be that Luke wishes to give the 
initiative back to Paul. Anyhow, in both passages the reader is informed 
of the kind of help that will be given, military assistance on the one hand, 
spiritual on the other. The help Paul will offer is not further qualified in 
terms of “liberation” (as in Joshua) or “salvation” (as in most instances 
in Psalms), but Luke obviously knows and repeatedly uses both motifs in 
Acts?? and occasionally also links them directly to the preaching of the 
gospel (see 1114; cf. also 14:7, 9). 

Joshua had already entered what would become the land of Israel when 
camping at Gilgal (commonly situated near Jericho) and he is to return to 
the camp after the battle (10:43). Paul on the contrary is invited to cross 
over into new territory. Yet the difference may not be that significant and 
the two passages have perhaps more in common also in this respect than 
the description just given seems to allow for. For Joshua too the invitation 
to assist the Gibeonites is an opportunity to move further forward in the 
land. And if it is true that he is said at the end of the day to have returned 
to his earlier position, it should also be noted that the story of the vic- 
tory at Gibeon is concluded with a most impressive (and therefore most 
probably exaggerated) summary of the territory the Israelites managed 
to invade and (temporarily) conquer (10:40-43).3° And the story does not 
end there for the victory at Gibeon and the invasion that followed it causes 
other enemies to raise forces against the Israelites (see already immedi- 
ately after in 11:1), until finally “Joshua took the whole country, fulfilling all 
the commandments that the Lord had laid on Moses; he assigned it as 
Israel's patrimony, allotting to each tribe its share; and the land was at 


29 The first one is sometimes expressed by the same verb é&aipéw that is used also in 
Josh 10:6; see Acts 7:10, 34; 12:11; 23:27; 26:17 and cf. Barrett's comment on this last passage: 
“Paul too is to be a light of the Gentiles" (Acts, II, 1160). The verb carries clear connotations 
to the Exodus, a link that for obvious reasons is not really in view in Acts 16:9. 

39 Commentators have been struggling to find a balance between fact and fiction in 
the summary. For R.G. Boling, "The problematic character of this summary should not be 
minimized, but neither should the summary be dismissed out of hand... It is increasingly 
likely that the reason for such a generalization in the summary is that the south had been 
previously crisscrossed by pre-Mosaic Israelites related by caravan trade to the Qadesh- 
barnea junction so that it became territory inhabited and controlled by Yahwists;" Joshua: 
A New Translation with Notes and Commentary (AB 6; Garden City NY: Doubleday, 1982) 
298. T.C. Butler takes a different view and thinks the "editor" of Joshua describes the con- 
quest from its results: “He looks back on a history of Israel with God, a history in which 
Israel occupies the land"; Joshua (WBC 7; Waco TX: Word Books, 1983) 119. However one 
looks at it, the effect that is being depicted in the summary obviously remains even if 
much or all of what is said there would be unhistorical. 
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peace” (11:23).3! However one thinks of the historicity of this description— 
and there is a lot to doubt about—it yields a most impressive picture 
of the daring offensive that was set in motion by the invitation of the 
Gibeonites and what came from it.?? 

When compared to Joshua’s situation and achievements, Paul’s seem to 
be minimal. He is merely asked to cross over to Macedonia, not a particu- 
larly dangerous adventure. Yet there exists a long tradition of reading the 
invitation as a key moment in Paul’s life and in the account of Acts. For 
John Chrysostom it marked a turning point in Paul’s missionary career. 
He had just broken up with his companion Barnabas, is then prohibited 
by the Spirit of continuing his journey as he had planned it but instead, 
in a vision that he is the only one to see, oriented towards Macedonia. 
The whole thing is initiated and guided by divine inspiration, and if all of 
this, including the quarrelling between Paul and Barnabas, had not hap- 
pened the region would never have been Christianised!?? For J. Lightfoot, 
a completely new episode has started: “Novum hoc opus erat. Antea prae- 
dicaverat Judaeis, Graecis; Syris, jam Romanis. Erat enim Philippi colonia 
Romana.”3* And for W.D. Davies, Luke showed here “an acute awareness 
of the point at which the Gospel passed over to Europe from Asia... the 
entry upon a new area of the Christian mission is due to vision." All this 
enthusiasm is tempered, and significantly so, in the comment of Barrett, 
who first cites this same passage from Davies and then continues: “Davies 
is right in noting Luke's ‘sensitivity to geography’, but probably overstates 
the significance of the transition from Asia to Europe.” Paul stays in the 


31 On this phrase and its repetition in 1415, where it makes less sense in the Hebrew 
(though not in the Greek), see Boling, Joshua, 316: "This was the goal of the Yahwist refor- 
mation/revolution;" with reference also to M. Margolis, The Book of Joshua in Greek (Paris: 
Guethner, 1931) 227, 276. 

32 The fact that the author notes in v. 18 that it was a long war does not change this 
perception but adds to its greatness: see M. Noth, Das Buch Josua (HAT 7; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1938) 44. 

33 TÔ te yàp IIa0Aov idetv xai undeva etepov, xal TH x«Av8fjvat bd tod IIvevportoc, xoi 
HJ Tpóc coic pote elvat, And TObTwWV Grávtov TAÜTA cuvfiyov. "AMwe È xal ó mAoüg toOto 
Evegaıvev ov yàp Eyevero xpóvoc mohds, 86ev elc aùthv Thv pilav Tc MonceBovíac maparylvovrat. 

"Note 6 Tapokvopòs TUVUPEPVOVTWS olxovoueitau yeveobau, Oùx àv yàp èvhpynoe tò IlveOpor 
TO &ytov, oùx àv TOV Aóyov Maxedovia £8éEorco.' H 8& Tooadbm npoxonn anpelov tod un elvan «t 
avOpwrwov tò yeyevóc (PG 60, 249-250). 

34 From his Commentary on Acts (1645), as excerpted in M. Polus, Synopsis criticorum 
aliorumque Sacrae Scripturae interpretum et commentatorum (Frankfurt: Wustius, 1708) 
IV, 1447. 

35 The Gospel and the Land: Early Christianity and Jewish Territorial Doctrine (Berkeley 
CA: University of California Press: 1974) 278. 
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same Hellenistic environment in which he had been active. He has just 
moved to another city in the Empire and “in Philippi Paul would speak 
the same Greek that he had spoken all the way from Antioch.”? Paul obvi- 
ously did not change his Greek (how could he?), but Luke has him share 
in his own sense for geography, which includes a sense for drama as well.3” 
That is in any case how others think the passage in Acts 16 should be 
interpreted. Focusing on Paul's dream vision (but without losing sight of 
the other elements), B.J. Koet has argued most strongly for interpreting 
Acts 16:6—10 as a divine initiative, an initiative that is urgently needed and 
clearly formulated in its goal and purpose. “Es gibt keinen Zweifel, dass 
Gott eine Mission in Mazedonien will, und dass so die Grenze von Asien 
nach Europa überschritten wird.”38 

It needs little proof that Luke is deeply interested in matters of geog- 
raphy and that these can easily take a theological meaning. In the Gospel 
this may be illustrated from such passages as Luke 3: or the importance 
given to Jesus' journey to Jerusalem. In Acts, one could cite the highly 
dramatic r8 and also 16:6-10. The latter abounds with geography, both 
real and (almost) mythical. Troas (not far from ancient Troy!) is the place 
where Paul receives his vision, after he had been prevented to even enter 
a whole series of provinces, to the point that Luke can rightly say that 
the Spirit had forbidden him "to speak the word in Asia." If Asia has been 
closed down as a region for missionary activities, what else is there left, 
at the border of the continent, but to cross over into another continent?39 
Luke not only displays a sense for geography, but more specifically, also 


36 Acts, II, 772. The same idea, and partly in remarkably similar wording, in J. Jervell, 
Die Apostelgeschichte (KEK; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998) 417. A. Weiser, Die 
Apostelgeschichte (OTK 5/2; Gütersloh: Mohn; Würzburg: Echter, 1985) 410, notes that this 
perspective may reflect Luke's rather than Paul's view. 

37 The whole episode has been described as one of *words of dramatic brevity;" see 
Ph.E. Satterthwaite, "Acts Against the Background of Classical Rhetoric," in The Book of 
Acts in Its First Century Setting. I. The Book of Acts in Its Ancient Literary Setting (ed. B.W. 
Winter and A.D. Clarke; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans; Carlisle: Paternoster Press, 1993) 
337-380, 373. 

38 "Im Schatten des Aeneas: Paulus in Troas (Apg 16,8-10),” in Luke and His Readers. FS 
A. Denaux (ed. R. Bieringer et al.; BETL 182; Leuven: Peeters, 2005) 415-439; repr. in Dreams 
and Scripture in Luke-Acts. Collected Essays (ed. B.J. Koet; CBET 42; Leuven/Paris/Dudley 
MA: Peeters, 2006) 147-171, here 164. 

39 For more details about this, see Koet, “Schatten,” 166-167. The fact hat Troas was 
not the best or most obvious place to cross over may argue against the authenticity of the 
episode, but does not harm the drama. On the former, see C.J. Hemer, The Book of Acts in 
the Setting of Hellenistic History (ed. C.H. Gempf; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1989) 112-13. It 
is often overlooked in commentaries that Troas is the destination of the "return journey" 
in Acts 20:5-6 and home to a community that was apparently founded by Paul himself 
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for crossing into continents.^? If “Asia” is played out over against Greece 
in 16:6—10, it is put side by side with Italy in 27:2. And when Paul in 193 
crosses over again from Corinth to Asia, it seems that some scribes have 
been inspired by Acts 16:610 when formulating this *homecoming."^! 
The dramatic effect of crossing into Europe is further enhanced by the 
detailed information on the itinerary and on Philippi that follows in 
vv. 11-12,*? but perhaps even more so by the quite remarkable fact that 
Paul, after the break with Barnabas, is now again accompanied by “oth- 
ers" (the famous first person plural!),*3 the moral strength of the first con- 
vert that impresses both Paul and the reader (16:15; see also the Cornelius 


(20:72); cf. R. Pesch, Die Apostelgeschichte (EKK 5/2; Zürich: Benziger; Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener, 1986) 101. 

^9 tis to be noted that the motif of crossing over into new territory (often also another 
continent) was well known in ancient literature and scholars have collected a good number 
of interesting parallels (though some of the passages listed are perhaps rather more inter- 
esting for the dream/vision motif). See already A. Wikenhauser, “Religionsgeschichtliche 
Parallelen zu Apg 16,9,” BZ 23 (1935) 180-186; cf. also Weiser, Apostelgeschichte, 412—415; 
B. Heininger, Paulus als Visiondr: Eine religionsgeschichtliche Studie (Herders Biblische Stu- 
dien 9; Freiburg: Herder, 1996) 275-277; M. Vogel, "Traumdarstellungen bei Josephus und 
Lukas," in Die Apostelgeschichte im Kontext antiker und frühchristlicher Historiographie (ed. 
J. Frey et al.; BZNW 162; Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 2009) 130-156, here 149-150.—On 
the mission in Macedonia and further south, see D.W.J. Gill, “Macedonia,” in The Book 
of Acts in Its First Century Setting. II. The Book of Acts in Its Graeco-Roman Setting (ed. 
DW,J. Gill and C. Gempf; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans; Carlisle: Paternoster Press, 1994) 
397-417. Whether there is also in view an even broader perspective modeled after and 
inspired by Japheth’s “mission,” as argued by J.M. Scott, is rather debatable; see in the same 
volume, "Luke's Geographical Horizon,” 483-544. 

41 See the variant reading in Codex D (and in P38?) and the comment in J. Rius-Camps 
and J. Read-Heimerdinger, The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae: A Comparison with the Alex- 
andrian Tradition (LNTS 415; Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 2009) 21-22 and 32. 

42 On the geographical note in general, see, apart from the commentaries, O. Glom- 
bitza, “Der Schritt nach Europa: Erwägungen zu Act 16:915," ZNW 53 (1962) 77-82 (who 
also stresses the importance of crossing over into Europe); W.P. Bowers, "Paul's Route 
Through Mysia: A Note on Acts XVL8," JTS 30 (1979) 507-515 on Philippi, Hemer, Acts, 
346-347: "The travel detail and description of the status of Philippi may be taken to reflect 
the directly Lukan perspective in a manner not seen previously in Acts." 

^3 This is true also if one is not prepared to accept the highly speculative suggestion 
that Luke identified himself with the Macedonian. See W.M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Travel- 
ler and Roman Citizen (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1897) 201-205. Cf. the comments 
by FJ. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I. The Acts of the 
Apostles (London: Macmillan, 1922) II/2, 348 n. 1 ("far from sure"), a sound judgement, but 
Hemer, Acts, 346 ("the identification seems at least possible, but it is not to be pressed"). 
Rather more appealing is Blass comment on the remarkable first person plural: *res 
maxime memorabilis, cui auctor interfuerat, ex prima persona narratur, inde ea manet 
dum potuit manere (ad v. 17)"; F. Blass, Acta apostolorum sive Lucae ad Theophilum liber 
alter (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1895) 177. On the dubious status of these “we 
passages" as a source for reliable information, see Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 428—431, 
and most recently again, Pervo, Acts, 392-396; Luke is not turning himself into such a 
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episode in Acts 10 and Luke 24:29, and contrast Acts 18:20),44 and the 
prominence of the theme of salvation, which is here for the first time in 
Acts used (twice) by others than the apostles (16:17 and 16:30-31).*° 

If Joshua and Acts do not agree in the details, they agree in the momen- 
tum that is given to the event that is described. The above may not offer 
sufficient evidence but if a parallel were to be cited, Josh 10:6 is not the 
weakest one and after all maybe even the one that is closest to Acts 16:9. 
In any case, it does point towards an interpretation of v. 9 and its context 
that is not without interest and may indeed well reflect some of Luke's 
own interests in presenting Paul's missionary travels. A borderline has 
been crossed and new territory has been opened for continuing to preach 
God's work.* 


source. This is rather a concern of the scribe of D who changes the text accordingly: “Luke 
is not interested in such logic. His ‘we’ is omniscient” (392). 

44 J.A. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles (AB 31; New York: Doubleday, 1998) 586: “Luke 
depicts Paul doing what Peter has done." For the parallel with Luke 24:29, see Schneider, 
Apostelgeschichte, 214 n. 35. 

45 On the connection between these two verses, see Barrett, Acts, II, 787: "This [v. 17] 
answers in advance the question of v. 30.” One may wish to note that the verb coco is used 
three times in Joshua, two of which are in chapter ten (8:22 - 10:33 and 10:40), each time 
with a negative connotation (“no one will be saved/left”); in 10:33 it denotes the disastrous 
outcome of king Horam's frustrated attempt to come “at the relief” (Boy 8jowv!) of Lachish. 

* This essay was already in press when I obtained a copy of the new Nestle-Aland edi- 
tion (NA?®). In this revised edition, the note in the margin to Acts 16:9 has been dropped! 
This does not mean, of course, that the argument that was developed above does no longer 
stand or that the essay has become obsolete. In a sense, one could argue for the opposite: 
a potentially interesting parallel to Acts 16:9 is at risk of being forgotten. For those who do 
not buy the argument, one might add that the essay now reflects “how things once have 
been," which may be a quite fitting perspective for a contribution to a Festschrift honour- 
ing a colleague at the verge of his retirement... 


“BETHANY BEYOND THE JORDAN” (JOHN 1:28) IN RETROSPECT: 
THE VIEW FROM JOHN 10:40 AND RELATED TEXTS* 


Wendy E.S. North 


On reading an earlier draft of this small study, Maarten Menken did not 
agree with the argument I had proposed. Such good-natured exchanges 
are, of course, of the essence of collegiality, and hence I am delighted to 
have the opportunity to contribute the finished piece to this volume in 
his honour. I look forward to further valuable debate with Maarten, a very 
fine scholar and a good friend. 

As is often the case, the present study arose unexpectedly as part of a 
larger project. The project involved gathering information on how John 
repeats material which his readers already know from earlier in the gos- 
pel. It could be expected, therefore, that sooner or later John 10:40 in rela- 
tion to 1:28 would come into the exercise; what could not be expected, 
however, was that this investigation would take on a life of its own and 
that 10:40 and related texts would give rise to a fresh perspective on the 
enigmatic reference to “Bethany beyond the Jordan" in the earlier verse. 

I embarked on the investigation already aware of Pierson Parker's 
article, in which he argues that mépav in the phrase mépav tod 'Iopðdvov 
in 1:28 must mean ‘opposite’ rather than ‘across’, so that Bethany then is 
opposite the place on the Jordan where John had baptised.! While per- 
haps plausible for 1:28, it will not do for 10:40, where John uses exactly 
the same phrase and the usual meaning “across” is the only option.” In 
other words, Parker’s thesis obliges exactly the same wording in John to 
be read with two different meanings, which does not happen elsewhere 
and rather defeats the function of 10:40 as a reminder. Indeed, it is one 
of the weaknesses of his case that in instances of népov elsewhere in the 


* [ am indebted to the members of the Johannine Literature Seminar at the British New 
Testament Conference and also to members of the Durham New Testament Post-Graduate 
Seminar, who heard a draft of this article and commented wisely and helpfully. 

1 P. Parker, "Bethany Beyond Jordan,” JBL 74 (1955) 257-261 (260); see W.E.S. North, The 
Lazarus Story within the Johannine Tradition (JSNTSup 212; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 2001) 132 n. 46. 

2 So Parker, with a verb of movement (“Bethany,” 260). 
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Gospel, which Parker neglects to investigate, the usual meaning “across” 
seems to suffice. 

The problem of the whereabouts of “Bethany beyond the Jordan” seems 
to have arisen with Origen, in the early third century. Origen, who lived in 
Palestine (maritime Caesarea), went to look for a place named Bethany on 
the east bank of the Jordan but failed to find it. Despite the fact that, as 
he states, almost all the witnesses available to him, including Heracleon’s 
commentary, read Bydavia, Origen decided on Bndaßapd, with the result 
that it found its way into the manuscript tradition and exists today as a 
minority reading. Even more of a minority reading is Bi9opoà, which is 
probably just a variant form.? 

In recent times, the tendency has been not so much to question the 
textual evidence as to propose that Bydavia is a corruption of another, 
similar, place-name. The strongest contender for this is Batanaea, the 
name of a region North and East of the Sea of Galilee, which has a 
Hebrew equivalent in the Old Testament name Bashan. Advocates of this 
proposal include William Brownlee, Don Carson, Andreas Kóstenberger, 
Rainer Riesner and Douglas Earl.^ This proposal relies on conjecture in 
the absence of manuscript support, a precarious exercise at the best of 
times,° and one which I find less than compelling. In particular, I find it 
difficult to believe that when John—that most painstaking of narrators— 
tells his readers in 10:40 that Jesus crossed over the Jordan from Judea, 
what he meant them to understand, without further indication, was that 


3 For Origen's text with French translation and notes, see Origéne, Commentaire sur 
saint Jean: texte grec/avant-propos, traduction et notes par C. Blanc (5 vols.; SC 157; Paris: 
Cerf, 1970) 2:284-287. The major textual witnesses and the logic of Origen's choice are 
set out accessibly in D.S. Earl, "(Bethany) Beyond the Jordan’: The Significance of 
a Johannine Motif,” NTS 55 (2009) 279-294 (279-280). Earl reports that UBS* reads 
BySavia in 1:28, but only with a C rating (279 n. 2). This estimate reflects a modern judg- 
ment, which presumably takes account of Origen's failure to locate Bethany beyond 
the Jordan as well as his own alternative proposal. Nevertheless, the fact that Bndavia 
appears in P66 and P75, both of which antedate Origen, means that its claim to original- 
ity remains considerable. For the fullest and most recent discussion of this issue, see 
W. Willker, A Textual Commentary on the Greek Gospels (8th ed.; 6 vols; Bremen: published 
online, 2011) 4:33-38. 

^ W.H. Brownlee, “Whence the Gospel according to John?,” in John and Qumran (ed. 
J.H. Charlesworth; London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1972) 166-194; D.A. Carson, The Gospel 
according to John (Pillar New Testament Commentary; Leicester: Apollos, 1991) 146-147; 
A. Köstenberger, John (Baker Exegetical Commentary on the NT; Grand Rapids MI: Baker 
Academic, 2004) 65-66; R. Riesner, “Bethany beyond the Jordan (John 1:28): Topography, 
Theology and History in the Fourth Gospel,” The Tyndale New Testament Lecture 1986, 
TynBul 38 (1987) 29-63; D.S. Earl, “‘(Bethany) Beyond the Jordan’.” 

5 In agreement with Parker, “Bethany,” 258. 
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Jesus not only crossed over the Jordan from Judea but also journeyed four 
days north to Batanaea. 

I had just arrived by my own route at the conclusion that the Bethany 
in 1:28 was probably the familiar (Judean) Bethany, across the Jordan from 
the place where John had baptised, only to come across an article by Brian 
Byron, in which he claimed exactly that. However, I am not convinced 
by Byron’s supporting argument, which is that John has a Jesus-Joshua 
parallel in mind so that the phrase “across the Jordan" (from east to west 
into Palestine) resonates with Pentateuchal references to entry into the 
Promised Land.’ I have other objections to Byron's approach,’ but I think 
the most crucial is that he, like all the others, neglects the obvious fact 
that 1:28 is a parenthesis directed to the reader.? This means that the point 
here is not what soaring theological heights the evangelist was capable 
of but what he could expect of his readership. Given that not all of them 
were aware, for example, that the Sea of Tiberias was known locally as 
the Sea of Galilee (6:1) or that Messias meant Christos (1:41; 4:25),9 he can 
scarcely have been able to rely on their grasp of scriptural subtlety in the 
form of a three-word phrase. However, what he could rely on, as gospel 
evidence shows, was their common knowledge of the Jesus-tradition.! 

The argument in this study falls into three main sections. In the first, 
I will focus on the text of 1:28 and suggest a possible alternative reading. 
In section two, I will explore the implications of related texts later in the 


$ B.F. Byron, “Bethany Across the Jordan or simply Across the Jordan," ABR 46 (1998) 
36-54. 

7 Byron, "Bethany," 44-54. The problem here is that the argument will hold only if 
John’s use of “across the Jordan" in 1:28 is influenced by the Pentateuch alone. In later 
OT usage, as Byron admits, the direction indicated by the phrase can be either easterly or 
westerly (“Bethany,” 40 n. 6). 

8 Not least that the insistence on discerning theological symbolism at the Gospel's every 
turn, which is true of others as well as Byron (see above, n. 4; Byron, “Bethany,” 53-54), 
can function to obscure more straightforward possibilities. In this case, for example, John 
could be repeating “Bethany” from the Jesus-tradition he knew (cf. Matt 21:17; 26:6; Mark 
11:1, 11, 12; 14:3; Luke 19:29; 24:50) and was capable of describing its whereabouts (John 11:18). 
Also worth bearing in mind is the evidence in 9:7, which suggests that when John intends 
a place-name to have significance for his readers he points it out. 

9 For a comprehensive study of John’s parentheses, see G. Van Belle, Les parenthèses 
dans l'évangile de Jean: Aperqu historique et classification, texte grec de Jean (SNTA u; 
Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1985) 108, 112. 

10 For these and other indicators of a non-Jewish component in John's audience, see 
B. Witherington III, John’s Wisdom: A Commentary on the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: Lut- 
terworth Press, 1995) 32-33; see also Van Belle, Les parenthéses, 108 n. 4; 106. 

11 On this point, see especially R.A. Culpepper, Anatomy of the Fourth Gospel: A Study 
in Literary Design (Philadelphia PA: Fortress, 1983) 222—223. 
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Gospel, paying special attention to John’s reminder to his readers in 10:40. 
Finally, in the third section, I will return to 1:28 and attempt to interpret it 
in context, with the benefit of hindsight as afforded by these later texts. 


John 1:28: Reading the Text 


(1) Punctuation Matters 


With the aid of Bible Works software,!2 I have consulted ten Greek editions 
of the New Testament, eight of which, including Nestle-Aland 27, punc- 
tuate 1:28 with a comma after “Jordan.” This inevitably prejudices one’s 
understanding of the verse, because then the phrase mépav tod 'Iopódvov, 
(“beyond the Jordan"), although not placed next to “Bethany” in John's 
Greek sentence, is nonetheless taken to describe its whereabouts (hence 
“Bethany beyond the Jordan"). It is thus distinguished from the Bethany 
near Jerusalem in Judea, which is the traditional Bethany known from the 
Synoptics and from later in John. However, since the text originally lacked 
punctuation, then if we dispense with the intrusive editorial comma, the 
way lies open for a different reading of John's verse. 


(2) Suggested Reading 


Largely in agreement with Byron,!3 I suggest that 1:28 may be read as fol- 
lows: "These things happened at Bethany[,] on the far side of the Jordan 
where John was accustomed to baptise,"^ that is, the Bethany in question 
is in Judea, situated on the other side of the Jordan river from the east 
bank where John did his baptising. This is at least a plausible alternative 
to the common reading, and one which can be supported by references 
later in the Gospel. Before we turn to these, however, it is worth noting 
that the account of the baptism of Jesus which follows 1:28 is not the actual 
event but is a later reminiscence by the Baptist, who was ignorant of Jesus’ 
identity at the time (1:31-34) but is certainly not now (1:29, 36—‘Lamb of 
God’). Thus, there is nothing here to compel us to assume that the place 
where John gave his witness is the same as the place where he baptised. 


12 Bible Works 7 (Norfolk VA: BibleWorks, LLC, 2006). 

13 For Byron's reading, see “Bethany,” 41-42. 

14 I take “was accustomed to baptise” to be the force of John's periphrastic imperfect 
jv... Bantičwv here. Also, in agreement with Byron, I take the adverbial clause (önov xx.) 
as qualifying 'Iop8&vou only (see Byron, “Bethany,” 41 with n. 8). 
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Exploring Related Texts 
(1) John’s Use of népav in 3:26 and in Chapter 6 


(a) 3:26 

This is where the Baptist’s disciples refer to Jesus as the one who was 
with John “across the Jordan.” Assuming John the Baptist and Jesus are 
both in Judea at this point, which seems to be implied,'5 then from this 
standpoint the phrase nepav toô 'Iopdavov, in this verse must indicate the 
east bank where John had baptised Jesus. Note that in this case we have 
the same referent as in 1:28 and the place is not named.!6 


(b) 6:1, 17, 22, 25 

These four references all feature John's use of xépov in relation to the 
Sea of Galilee. In two cases the phrase népav ts Bardcons, applies from 
a westerly standpoint, that is, the direction across the sea implied by the 
context is from west to east (6:1, 22). Equally, however, the remaining two 
references have the same phrase used from an easterly standpoint, that is, 
the direction implied by the context is from east to west (6:17, 25). 

To sum up so far, these references help establish that John uses mépav 
with the usual meaning ‘across’, with reference to water,” and that the 
direction in each case is a matter of the mental standpoint adopted by the 
reader in response to indications in the context. With regard to 1:28, this 
suggests not only that mépav should be translated “across” and not *oppo- 
site," but also that John's phrase mépav tod 'Iopödvou can be read to mean 
from east to west or from west to east depending on context. 


15 So 3:22 and the proximity implied in 3:23 and the We oörog Barri£eı in 3:26. 

16 Note also that while *he who was with you across the Jordan" in 3:26 must refer to the 
point when John baptised Jesus, the immediately following “to whom you bore witness" 
does not refer to the baptism but rather to the scene ofthe Baptist's witness in 119-34, sub- 
sequent to the event. This awkward shift is probably the casualty of John's decision not to 
begin with an account of the baptism but to have the Baptist recall the event in the course 
of his witness (cf. 1:32-34). Hence, the added mention of “witness” in 3:26 is necessary to 
fix the reference to the opening scene in John's narrative, where the baptism event figures 
indirectly. Gilbert Van Belle is surely correct in distinguishing “to whom you bore witness" 
as parenthetical to the main sentence (see Van Belle, Les parenthéses, 110, 252). 

17 As he does also in 18:1, with reference to the Kidron. 
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(2) John’s Reminder in 10:40 


In 10:40, John brings Jesus’ public ministry to a close by sending him back 
to the point where it began, namely, to the place where he was baptised 
by John. Thus, the second reference to “where John baptised” in 10:40 
forms an inclusio with the first in 1:28. The verbal parallels are well in evi- 
dence (underlined) and the intention here is clearly to remind the reader 
of what was stated in the earlier verse: 


10:40 


Kai &mfjA0gv nadıv nepav tod “lopddvou eig tov tónov Sov v 'Iodvvvc tO 
Tpatov Bantilwv xal £uetvev exe. 





1:28 





tadta Ev Bndavia éyéveto mépav tod "lopddvou önou Hv 6 Iwdvynç Bantilwv. 


John’s statement in 10:40 is precise, and deliberately so. It is essential to 
his narrative at this point that Jesus be sited in a place of personal safety, 
away from the death-threats of the authorities in Judea (10:31-33, 39), 
when he learns of Lazarus’s illness. By this means, John has set the stage 
for Jesus to make the conscious decision in chapter n to lay down his 
life in order to give life to Lazarus whom he loves (cf. 11:3, 5, 8, 36; 15:13). 
Accordingly, we learn in 10:40 that Jesus travels west, starting from Judea 
(10:22; cf. 1:8) and returning (r&v) across the Jordan to the east bank, 
literally “to the place where John at first did his baptising"—the addition 
of tò np&rov here probably functions to fix the reference to the baptising 
mentioned in 1:28, rather than to the later scene in chapter three of the 
Baptist's activity at Aenon near Salim (3:23)? 

What can we learn about John’s understanding of1:28 from his reminder 
to his readers in 10:40? There are three important points here, which relate 
respectively to the content of 10:40, its immediate context, and to its place 
in the broader context of similar references elsewhere in the gospel. 


18 See further North, The Lazarus Story, 132. 
19 Compare especially John's tò mp@tov in 19:39, with reference to Nicodemus's first 
appearance in the Gospel story in 3:1-2, not at 7:50-52. 
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(a) The content of 10:40 confirms beyond doubt that the evangelist 
understood that Jesus was baptised by John on the east bank of the Jordan, 
across the river from Judea. What it does not confirm, however, is that 
he thought the place (6 tónoç) so precisely pinpointed here, was called 
Bethany. 

(b) In the immediate context in 111, John does actually refer to Bethany. 
This is the village of Lazarus, Mary and Martha, the siblings whose house 
will become the scene of the anointing in 123-8. Clearly this is the Judean 
Bethany, conveniently close to Jerusalem, John tells us, for a crowd of 
“Jews” to flock there to console the sisters (113819). It is also the Bethany 
to which Jesus will travel for Lazarus's sake, crossing back over the Jordan 
into Judea and personal danger (cf. 11:8). For our purposes, the point to 
note is that if John has thought of two Bethanys here, he gives no indica- 
tion of it. In other words, not only does he not use the name in relation to 
the place of baptism in 10:40 but also, when he does use “Bethany’—in the 
next breath, as it were—he does not seem conscious of any potential for 
confusion of the two. Where, we ask, is the familiar Johannine aside to the 
reader to ward off possible misunderstanding? That question becomes the 
more pressing when we recall John's immediate and incisive “not Iscariot” 
in 14:22 at the mention of another Judas among the disciples.?° 

(c) My third point concerns the reminder in 10:40 as it appears in 
the broader context of similar references throughout the gospel. John 
has a particular fondness for reminding his readers of previous passages. 
Gilbert Van Belle, in his book on the Johannine parentheses, lists 29 such 
instances throughout the Gospel.?! Out of these, there are six, including 
10:40, which are reminders of places John has specified earlier. In what 
follows I have listed the remaining five, in Gospel order, and have added 
10:40 below the dotted line for comparison purposes. 


20 Compare here also 1:8 (John not the light) and 7:22 (circumcision not from Moses). 
Barrett's suggestion that “11.1, 18 seem carefully worded so as to distinguish Bethany near 
Jerusalem from the other Bethany” (C.K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St John [2nd ed.; 
London: SPCK, 1978] 175) is open to two objections: (a) that the content of 111 is designed 
to locate Lazarus for the reader, not Bethany (see North, Lazarus, 134; cf. 1213122); and (b) 
that 1118 functions perfectly well in situ to indicate how conveniently close to Jerusalem 
Bethany was for “the Jews" to come down to console Martha and Mary (11:19). 

21 G. Van Belle, Les parenthèses, 10-11. 
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4:46 (cf. 2:1; also vv. 7, 9, 10) 


*HA8ev obv náv eis thy Kava th¢ Toadtratac, $rou exoincev tò 080p olvov. 


4:54 (cf. 4:3, 43, 45, esp. 47) 


Todto [de] r&v debrepov oynpetov Enoinoev 6 "Incoüc £A00v Ex tç Tovdatacs 
eis THY Todvatav. 


6:23 (cf. vv. 10-12) 


da HAGev mAoi[ dora ex TiBepiddog eyyds tod témov Sov Epayov tov kptov 
EÜXAPLOTNCAVTOS ToD xuplov. 


11:30 (cf. v. 20) 


oŭnw 8& eAnAdOer 6 "Incoóg eig Thy xwuny, AM’ Av Erı Ev TO Tóny önov 
bayvtyoev adta Y, Maeda. 


12:1 (cf. 11:1, also v. 18) 


‘O otv Inaods mpd EE Nuep@v tod náoya HAGev eis Brydaviav, Sov Hv Adlapog, 
Ov HYElpEV Ex vexpav 'Incoc. 


10:40 (cf. 1:28) 


Kai &mfjA0gv nadıv nepav tod 'lop8dvou eig tov tónov Sov Hv Iwevvys tò 
Tp@tov Bantilwv xal Eueivev Exel. 


On the whole, John’s reminder in 10:40 compares favourably with the 
other five examples. Note, for instance, the similar use of t&v in 4:46 and 
especially the mov clause after the mention of place, briefly describing the 
events that occurred there, which we find in 10:40 and in four out of the 
other five examples (4:54 excepted), a very typical format. It is also worth 
adding here that 4:46, like 10:40, forms an inclusio with its earlier referent. 
There is, however, one further—and crucial—comparison which deserves 
our attention. This is the fact that only in 6:23, 11:30 and 10:40 does John 
refer to the original location as 6 tönog (‘the place’; parallels underlined). 
This contrasts with the remaining three reminders, all of which have place- 
names: Cana in Galilee in 4:46; Judea and Galilee in 4:54; and Bethany in 
121. Now there is a very good reason why John has preferred 6 tönog in 
6:23 and 11:30, and that is the fact that in both instances the original venue 
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is not named. On this basis, then, it would seem that when he also referred 
in 10:40 to 6 tönog where John had originally baptised Jesus, he did so on 
the assumption that there was no place-name to repeat.” Furthermore, 
as his reminder in 12:1 demonstrates, John was quite capable of repeating 
the name “Bethany” had he seen reason to do so. 

The results of this investigation into his reminder in 10:40 have shown 
that, as far as John is concerned, the location in 1:28 where Jesus was bap- 
tised by John was on the east bank of the Jordan, across the river from 
Judea, but was a place without a name—as, indeed, we noted in 3:26. 
Assuming that John is consistent here in his repetition of the earlier infor- 
mation (and I know of no such case where he is not), then we must take 
this into account as we return to examine 1:28 in context. Before we do 
so, however, there are two further points to bear in mind. The first is the 
evidence from chapter six that John uses zépav in the usual way to mean 
'across' or 'on the other side of' so that, in practice, the point of departure 
can be either on the east side (of the relevant stretch of water) or on the 
west, with the direction in each case a matter of the standpoint adopted 
by the reader in response to the context. The second point is that John 
has specified three venues in this section of the gospel. These are: (i) the 
unnamed place of baptism on the east bank of the Jordan in 10:40, which 
John evidently perceives as a place of refuge from the Judean authorities; 
(ii) Bethany in Judea in 11:1, on the other side of the Jordan from the place 
of baptism, which is where Jesus will put himself in harm's way; and is 
conveniently close to (iii) Jerusalem for many of 'the Jews' to come down 
to console the sisters, as in 1118-19. 


John 1:28 in Context 


As is well known, the role of the Baptist in John's scheme of things is 
that of prime witness to Jesus before the event. This exalted position is 
already accorded him in the Prologue, where he, like Jesus, is said to be 
sent from God (1:6-8, 15), and the content of his witness becomes the 
topic that launches John's narrative in 119. The Baptist's testimony, when 


22 Note also John's further reference to this spot as ó tönog in 11:6; contrast the very 
similar follow-up reference in 7:9, in which he repeats ‘Galilee’ from 7:1. A further contrast 
consists in the fact that John readily names the place (Ephraim) to which Jesus retires from 
danger for a second time (11:54). 
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confronted by envoys from the Jerusalem authorities (1:19, 24; cf. 5:33-36),2? 
consists in, first, emphatically denying that he is the Christ or that he 
has any prophetic status except that of embodying the words of Isaiah’s 
prophecy (1:20-23); and, second, when questioned about the purpose of 
his baptism, in pointing to someone unrecognised by his audience to 
whom his own allegiance is absolute (1:25-27). It is at this point that the 
evangelist breaks into his narrative with the geographical reference for 
the benefit of his readers. 

I have suggested that John’s communication in 1:28 can be read as fol- 
lows: ‘These things happened at Bethany|,] on the far side of the Jordan 
river where John was accustomed to baptise.’ In other words, the intended 
reference is to Bethany in Judea, which is on the other side of the Jordan 
river from the east bank, where John did his baptising. The following four 
arguments are offered in support of this reading: 


(a) The fact that mépav here denotes a direction from east to west is in 
keeping with John’s use of the term elsewhere. 

(b) This reading would yield a pattern of venues consistent with that 
found in the section beginning at 10:40, namely, (i) the east bank of 
the Jordan where John baptised, which is not named; (ii) Bethany in 
Judea, on the other side of the Jordan; which is conveniently close to 
(iii) Jerusalem, mentioned by John in 1:19, for a delegation to be sent 
there from “the Jews” (authorities in this case). 

(c) With regard to 1:28 itself, it is important for us to recognise that in 
119-27 John has not related the actual story of the baptism of Jesus 
such as we get in the Synoptics, but instead has focused on the content 
of the Baptist's witness, which is given at some later stage, subsequent 
to the event. It is equally important for us to be aware that so far John 
has given no indication of place. Up to this point, his readers, who 
are evidently familiar with the Baptist's story (cf. 3:24) and who have 
heard his words “I baptise with water" in 1:26, are more than likely to 
assume that the setting is at the Jordan river, known from tradition to 
be where John baptised (cp. Matt 3:6; Mark 1:5; Luke 3:3), and specifi- 
cally, perhaps, at the east bank of the Jordan, the place John describes 
so precisely in 10:40. It is in this context, I suggest, that John's aside 


?3 See W.E.S. North, “‘The Jews’ in John’s Gospel: Observations and Inferences,” in Juda- 
ism, Jewish Identities and the Gospel Tradition: Essays in Honour of Maurice Casey (ed. J.G. 
Crossley; London/Oakville: Equinox, 2010) 207-226 (214). 


wa 
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to his readers in 1:28 makes best sense. Here he does two things: first, 
he locates the Baptist’s interview at Bethany in Judea; and, second, 
anticipating that this setting may be contrary to his readers’ expecta- 
tions, he provides them with guidance, that is, he describes the new 
location he has preferred from the standpoint of the traditional venue 
that they know. The scene, he insists, is at Bethany, on the far side 
(looking from west to east) of the Jordan river where John was accus- 
tomed to baptise. It is worth reminding ourselves at this point that 
providing guidance and readers’ helps in general is a constant feature 
of John’s narrative style throughout the gospel.?^ In this case, note the 
similar example in 1:30 where he anticipates his readers' expectation 
that Jesus will have already arrived in Bethany, and informs them to 
the contrary. 

Finally, I shall attempt to account for John's choice of Bethany in 
Judea as the location of the Baptist's interrogation by those sent from 
the Jerusalem authorities. Here it is relevant to note that John pres- 
ents the Baptist not only as prime witness but also as model witness. 
This is particularly evident in 1:20, where we learn that the Baptist, 
when questioned by these envoys, “confessed, and did not deny, but 
confessed, ‘I am not the Christ’.” This text resonates verbally with 9:22 
and 12:42,25 in which we learn of people who fear “the Jews", spe- 
cifically the Pharisees, who have the power to evict from the syna- 
gogue anyone who confesses that Jesus is the Christ. The links with 
the Baptist's confession in negative form in 1:20 and the deliberate, 
almost wooden, emphasis on his demeanour strongly suggest that 
John intends his response here to be seen as exemplary.?® But if, for 
his own reasons, he has presented the Baptist being questioned by 
agents from the Jewish authorities—the same authorities who, later 
in the narrative, will breathe death-threats against Jesus—then surely 
the place of baptism east of the Jordan is the least likely setting John 
would choose, for in his scheme of things this is a place of safety, away 
from such people, the place to which Jesus will return and take refuge 
later in 10:40. On the contrary, the obvious choice for this encounter 
is in Judea, at Bethany, conveniently close to Jerusalem to be within 
the authorities' reach, and in harm's way. 


24 See further, G. Van Belle, Les parentheses, 109. 
25 Note that öuoAoy&w occurs twice in 1:20 and elsewhere only in 9:22 and 12:42. 
26 Note the involvement ofthe same people: 1:19, 24: “the Jews", specifically the Pharisees. 
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Concluding Comment 


In this study, I have attempted to understand John 1:28 in the light of 
evidence elsewhere in the Gospel and with particular reference to the 
evangelist’s reminder to his readers in 10:40. How far the interpretation 
of 1:28 offered here has successfully captured John’s intentions remains to 
be seen. Does it work? Or does it torture the meaning out of it to make it 
work? I am not sure. Nevertheless, on the basis of the evidence we have 
uncovered on 10:40 and related texts, I believe we may claim with some 
confidence that a place east of the Jordan called Bethany, or Bethabara, or 
Batanea, or any other variation of the name, was not a feature on John’s 
mental map of Palestine. 


REINIGUNG UND HEILIGUNG IM JOHANNESEVANGELIUM 


Ulrich Busse 


Wenn es einen akademischen Preis für die besten Arbeiten über das 
Verhältnis der hebräischen Bibel zum Neuen Testament ohne ideologi- 
sche Einengung einer sogenannten ,kanonischen Exegese“ zu verleihen 
gäbe, so wäre m. E. Maarten Menken einer der ersten Anwärter für diese 
Auszeichnung.! Mein knapper Beitrag móchte bescheiden seine Anstren- 
gungen um den exakten Nachweis der biblischen Bezüge mit Hinweisen 
auf die beiden Motive ,Reinigung“ und ,Heiligung" im Johannesevange- 
lium positiv unterstützen. 

Obwohl in der Exegese diese johanneische Motivik? selten analysiert, 
noch auf ihre biblischen Bezüge hin untersucht oder darüber hinaus der 
Vorstellungswelt der Tempelmetaphorik? zugewiesen wurde, soll hier ver- 
sucht werden, ihre Relevanz für ein rechtes Verstehen dieses Evangeliums 
aufzuzeigen. Die unterschiedlichen Gründe für das Überlesen eines wich- 
tigen Aussageelementes für das Verstándnis des Gesamttextes haben zwar 
divergierende Ursachen, die sich jedoch letztlich auf nur einen Grund 
zurückführen lassen: Die Moderne steht auch nach häufigen Diskriminie- 
rungen in der Christentumsgeschichte* beginnend mit Mark 7:15-19 und 
Acts 10:9-16 vielen Aspekten der antiken Religiosität, des Kultes und des 
Weltbildes fremd bis arrogant gegenüber. So trägt die hermeneutische 
Hilfskonstruktion mit ihrem Hinweis auf moderne Hygienevorschriften, die 
so mancher Ratlose für die antike Reinheitsvorstellung betreten möchte, 


1 Für das Johannesevangelium bleibt massgebend: M.J.J. Menken, Old Testament Quota- 
tions in the Fourth Gospel. Studies in Textual Form (CBET 15; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1996). 

2 Mit Recht betrachtet L. Schenke, Johannes. Kommentar (Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1998) 52, 
dies als ein Desiderat. 

3 Dazu Näheres bei U. Busse, „Die Tempelmetaphorik als ein Beispiel von implizitem 
Rekurs auf die biblische Tradition im Johannesevangelium,* in The Scriptures in the Gos- 
pels (ed. C.M. Tuckett; BETL 131; Leuven: Peeters, 1997) 395-428, bzw. neuerdings wieder 
abgedruckt in U. Busse, Jesus im Gespräch. Zur Bildrede in den Evangelien und der Apostel- 
geschichte (SBAB 43; Stuttgart: Verlag Katholisches Bibelwerk, 2009) 213-245. Weiterhin 
Ders., Das Johannesevangelium. Bildlichkeit, Diskurs und Ritual (BETL 162; Leuven: Peeters 
2002) 323-366. 

^ Doch gab es keine totale Diskriminierung, weil u. a. besonders im katholischen Raum 
eigene kultische Elemente entwickelt wurden, die den jüdischen vielfach ähneln oder 
entsprechen. 
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didaktisch wenig aus, weil sich z. B. das Spülen der äußeren Gefäßwände, 
ohne zugleich das Innere des Bechers zu sáubern (vgl. QLk 11:39), damit 
nicht erkláren lásst. Auch der Versuch, den historischen Jesus aus dem 
innerjüdischen Streit um das rechte Reinheitsverhalten gánzlich heraus- 
zuhalten und diesen Disput als nachtrágliche Rekultisierung der jesuani- 
schen Botschaft und folglich als redaktionell eingefügte Reminiszenz des 
Markus (vgl. Mark 7) zu betrachten oder sogar diese Thematik in den wei- 
teren Evangelien völlig außen vor zu lassen,° führt zu keinem vernünftigen 
Ergebnis. Die frühjüdischen Texte sprechen dagegen. Die Reinheitsfrage 
war für alle im Umfeld des Urchristentums so zentral, dass niemand — 
auch der historische Jesus nicht — neutral bleiben konnte. Wie man mit 
ihr positiv umzugehen verstand, kann das vierte Evangelium lehren. 

Reinigung und Heiligung betrachten die Basis des universal antiken 
und insbesondere des jüdischen Weltbildes® aus zwei unterschiedlichen 
Perspektiven. Reinigung beschreibt sie aus anthropologischer und Heili- 
gung aus theologischer Sicht. Die Welt wurde nämlich als eine von bipo- 
laren Spháren und Máchten durchwaltete Wirklichkeit erfahren, in der 
zu leben und zu überleben es der rechten Orientierung bedurfte. Der 
archaische Mensch erfuhr diese polaren Máchtigkeiten beständig in ihren 
Grundkonstanten: Tag und Nacht, d. h. Licht und Finsternis, Sommer und 
Winter,’ Leben und Tod, Mann und Frau, Nahrung und Hunger, Heiligkeit 
und Profanitát usw. Mit ihnen musste er umgehen, ihre Kráfte für sich 
nützen, sie gegebenenfalls gegeneinander ausbalancieren, beschwóren 
oder zwischen ihnen wáhlen. Im Laufe der frühen Menschheitsgeschichte 
wurden so Tabus entwickelt, die als Instrumente zum Überleben der 
Gesellschaft dienlich waren. Zu diesen gehóren u. a. auch die kultischen 
Reinheitsvorschriften.? Man erfuhr das Góttliche als eine unbezwingbare 
Lebensmacht,? der sich ungestraft zu nähern unbedingt auch bestimmte 
Vorsichtsmaßnahmen voraussetzte. Der Mensch musste sich in eine Ver- 
fassung versetzen, die ihm den Zugang zum Heiligen erlaubte. Er musste 


5 Vgl. J.P. Meier, A Marginal Jew. Rethinking the Historical Jesus IV: Law and Love (The 
Anchor Yale Bible Reference Library; New Haven CT: Yale University Press, 2009) 342-477, 
mit der Replik von Th. Kazen, Issues of Impurity in Early Judaism (ConBNT 45; Winona 
Lake IN: Eisenbrauns, 2010) 151-167. 

$ Ausführlicher als hier möglich wird dieser grundlegender Aspekt dargestellt in 
B. Janowski, ,Der Mensch im alten Israel. Grundfragen alttestamentlicher Anthropologie,* 
ZTK 102 (2003) 143-175, 166172 und in der dort angegebenen Literatur. 

7 Diese beiden Jahreszeiten waren im Mittelmeerraum die Hauptjahreszeiten. 

8 Vgl. u. a. Lev 10:19: „Ihr sollt Heiliges und Profanes, Unreines und Reines trennen.“ 

? Man betrachte nur die Berufungsgeschichten von Mose und den Propheten, von Pau- 
lus und Petrus in Luke 5:111. 
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kultisch rein! sein, was eben in keiner Weise urspriinglich moralisch 
oder hygienisch zu verstehen ist, sondern den Zustand definiert, der der 
Gottheit an ihrem heiligen Wohnort auf Erden genehm und mit ihrer 
Wiirde vereinbar ist. Die Reinheit auf der einen musste mit der Heilig- 
keit Gottes auf der anderen Seite harmonieren. Denn jede Stórung durch 
äußere Umstände hätte zu gefährlichen Konfrontationen mit unabseh- 
baren Konsequenzen geführt. Aus menschlicher Sicht ist also eine Rein- 
heit gefordert, die ihn in Übereinstimmung mit Gott versetzt und alles 
beseitigt, was diese gefährden könnte. Ein Beispiel sei genannt: Weil 
Gott ein Gott der Lebenden und nicht der Toten ist, sollte der Mensch 
vor allem die Gemeinschaft mit Verstorbenen meiden. Da dies nicht 
immer möglich ist, muss er sich, bevor er den göttlichen Bereich betritt, 
bestimmten Reinigungsriten unterziehen, um nicht die göttliche Lebens- 
kraft herauszufordern. 

Im Judentum wurde von göttlicher Seite dieser geforderte Zustand fol- 
gendermaßen knapp und prägnant definiert: „Ihr sollt heilig sein, denn 
ich bin heilig!“ (Exod 19:6; Lev 11:44; 19:2; vgl. Matt 5:48; 1 John 3:3).! Diese 
geforderte Heiligkeit war ebenfalls nur durch eine vorangehende Heili- 
gung erreichbar.!? Z. B. weil der Schöpfergott auch die Tiere, Vögel, weitere 
Lebewesen und Pflanzen, die der Mensch als Nahrung verwendet, geschaf- 
fen hat, gehóren sie prinzipiell ihm. Wenn der Mensch diese Geschenke 
nun isst, wird er sie gerechterweise mit Gott teilen. Dies geschieht bei 
der Darbringung der (Speise-)Opfer im Tempel. Dort wird eine Mahlge- 
meinschaft geschaffen, die Gott eng mit Israel verbindet. Sie ist auch über- 
tragbar auf das tägliche familiäre Mahl, bei dem dies berücksichtigt wird, 
indem koschere von profanen Speisen getrennt werden. Damit bleibt 
jeder in Israel selbst im Alltag mit Gott verbunden und unterscheidet sich 
dadurch von anderen. Aus diesem Grund betrachten die beiden Begriffe, 
Reinigung und Heiligung, die angesprochene Sache nur aus verschiede- 
nen Perspektiven, sind aber inhaltlich synonym. 

Doch waren die Reinheits-, Speise- und weiteren kultischen Vorschrif- 
ten nicht von Anfang an fertig kodifiziert, sondern wurden in Jahrhun- 
derten entwickelt, für unterschiedliche Gesellschaftsgruppen modifiziert, 


10 Die Bipolarität spiegelt sich sogar in den ganz unterschiedlichen Worten für „rein“ = 
tahor und ,unrein* = tame im Hebräischen wider. Hingegen bildet im Griechischen wie 
im Deutschen ein Wortstamm die Grundlage, der durch ein Práfix ins Negative gewendet 
werden kann. 

! Den biblischen und kultischen Hintergrund erörtert M.J.J. Menken, 1, 2 en 3 Johannes: 
Een praktische bijbelverklaring (Kampen: Kok, 2010) 60, knapp, aber zutreffend. 

12 Josh 3:5; 1 Chr 1512-14; 2 Chr 29:5, 24; Acts 21:24-26; 24:18. 
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partiell verschärft, ausgeweitet und für besondere negative Umstände 
ausdifferenziert. Die kultischen Regeln, die einmal nur für die Priester 
am Wohnort Gottes, im Tempel, galten, wurden vom einfachen Volk, das 
sich als Gottesvolk verstand, entweder freiwillig aufgegriffen, ihnen von 
Priestern und Leviten nahegelegt, von Pharisáern vorgelebt oder dogma- 
tisch aufgedrängt.!? Ein frühes Beispiel für diese Tendenz, die eigentlich 
nur dem Jerusalemer Tempel geschuldeten und dort von Priestern streng 
befolgten Reinheitsbedingungen privat überall zu erfüllen, findet sich 
in Tob 2:4-5. Dort wird geschildert, dass Tobit, ein gewóhnlicher Mann 
aus dem Stamm Naftali, einen unbestattet gebliebenen Erdrosselten 
nachts heimlich beerdigt und sich anschließend mit einer Waschung 
von der Totenverunreinigung befreit habe. Besonders in hellenistischer 
und neutestamentlicher Zeit, wo die nationale Selbststándigkeit verlo- 
ren zu gehen drohte oder bereits perdu war, trat verstárkt ein weiterer 
Aspekt hinzu: die Unterscheidung zwischen jüdischer und hellenistisch- 
rómischer Lebensweise und Religion. Diese Entwicklung spiegelt sich 
deutlich in Jdt 122-20 wider, wo Judit bei Holofernes die Speisegebote 
ebenso einhält wie sie sich von der Verunreinigung durch die heidnische 
Umwelt mit Waschungen in fließendem Gewässer reinigt. Der Verlust 
der politischen Autonomie verstärkte also den Trend, die Bedeutung der 
Reinheits-, Sabbat- und Speisegebote für die eigene nationale und reli- 
gióse Identität (auch in der Diaspora) zu betonen, sie im Alltag umzu- 
setzen und zu leben.!* Mit seinen Texten in der Nachfolge Jesu tritt das 


13 Dieser Prozess lässt sich gut an der Redaktion des Buches Leviticus in persisch-früh- 
hellenistischer Zeit aufweisen. Dies hat E.S. Gerstenberger, Das dritte Buch Moses: Leviticus 
(ATD 6; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993) hervorragend aufgezeigt. 

14 Über die kultischen Regeln und ihre Praxis in neutestamentlicher Zeit informieren: 
A. Büchler, ,Familienreinheit und Familienmakel in Jerusalem vor dem Jahr 70,“ in Fest- 
schrift Adolf Schwarz zum 70. Geburtstage 15.7.1916 (ed. S. Krauss und V. Aptowitzer; Berlin/ 
Wien, 1917) 133-162; G. Alon, „The Bounds of the Laws of Levitical Cleanness," in Ders., Jews, 
Judaism and the Classical World: Studies in Jewish History in the Times of the Second Temple 
and Talmud (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1977) 190-234; A.M. Berlin, Jewish Life Before the 
Revolt: The Archaeological Evidence (JSJSup 36; Leiden: Brill, 2005) 417-470; Kazen, Issues 
of Impurity; S.J.D. Cohen, „Religion, Ethnicity, and ‘Hellenism’ in the Emergence of Jewish 
Identity in Maccabean Palestine,“ in Religion and Religious Practice in the Seleucid Kingdom 
(ed. P. Bilde; Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 1990) 204-223; Th. Podella, R. Goldenberg 
und Chr. Dietzelbinger, „Reinheit, AT, Judentum und NT," TRE 28 (1997) 477-493; J. Riches, 
„Heiligung,“ TRE 14 (1985) 718-732; H.K. Harrington, „Purity and Impurity,“ in The Eerdmans 
Dictionary of Early Judaism (ed. J.J. Collins und D.C. Harlow; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 
2010) 1121-1123; J.C. Poirier, „Purity Beyond the Temple in the Second Temple Era,“ JBL 122 
(2003) 247-265; E. Regev, „Pure Individualism: The Idea of Non-Priestly Purity in Ancient 
Judaism," JSJ 31 (2000) 176-202; J.M. Baumgarten, „The Pharisaic-Sadducean Controversies 
about Purity and the Qumran Texts,“ JJS 31 (1980) 157-170; J. Neusner, „Geschichte und 
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Urchristentum dieser fiir die Gottesbeziehung zentralen Diskussion unter 
den unterschiedlichen jüdischen Gruppen! bei. Im Johannesevangelium 
wird der Evangelist seinen eigenstándigen Standpunkt in dieser entschei- 
denden Frage darlegen. 

Wie wichtig ihm dieser religióse Aspekt war, zeigt sich schon in der 
ersten Zeichenhandlung Jesu in Kana (John 2:6). In einer Parenthese,!® 
die bei ihm der literarischen Kommunikation zwischen Autor und Leser 
dient, wird jener ausdrücklich auf die jüdischen Reinigungsvorschriften 
hingewiesen. Jesus habe sechs steinerne Kallal genannte Gefäße,” die 
zusammen 480 bis 720 Liter fassen konnten, leer vorgefunden und habe 
deshalb die Sklaven gebeten, diese wieder mit Wasser zu füllen. Die ins 
Auge stechenden Vermerke, die Krüge hätten der kultischen Reinigung 
gedient, wáren aber leer gewesen, lásst zwei alternative Deutungen zu: 
Erstens weise ihre Leere symbolisch auf die nach exegetischer Mehrheits- 
meinung im Christentum ,funktionslos" gewordenen Reinheitsvorschrif- 
ten hin!? oder zweitens das Wasser wurde bereits vor Jesu Eintreffen zur 
Reinigung des Geschirrs und der Hände der Hochzeitsgäste!? aufgebraucht. 
Eine solche Verspätung wird nämlich in der Notiz V. 2a vorausgesetzt, wo 
vermeldet wird, seine Mutter sei schon dort gewesen, bevor er mit seinen 
neu gewonnenen Anhängern „am dritten Tag“ eingetroffen sei. Eine sol- 
che Einblendung in eine schon laufende Handlung wird ebenfalls in 13:2a, 
4a vorgenommen, wenn dort Jesus während des Mahls, dessen Beginn 
unerwähnt geblieben ist, seinen Jüngern die Füße wäscht. Sie gehört 


rituelle Reinheit im Judentum des 1]h. n. Chr." Kairos 21 (1979) 119-132; J. Maier, „La Torah 
di purita nel Levitico e sua trattazione nella letteratura guidaica del periodo del Secondo 
Tempio e nei primi secoli cristiani,“ Annali di storia dell'esegesi 13 (1996) 39-66; M. Willi- 
ams, ,Being a Jew in Rome: Sabbath Fasting as an Expression of Romano-Jewish Identity,“ 
in Negotiating Diaspora: Jewish Strategies in the Roman Empire (Library of Second Temple 
Studies 45; ed. J.M.G. Barclay; London: T&T Clark, 2004) 8-18. 

15 Vgl. AQMMT und die Tempelrolle. 

16 Siehe G. Van Belle, Les parenthèses dans l'évangile de Jean aperçu historique et clas- 
sification texte grec de Jean (SNTA n; Leuven: Leuven University Press/Peeters, 1985) 122, 
248. 

17 Ihre genaue Beschreibung, Verwendung und den archäologischen Befund skizzie- 
ren R. Deines, Jüdische Staubgefäße und pharisäische Frömmigkeit (WUNT 2.52; Tübingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 1993) 1-35; Y. Magen, The Stone Vessel Industry in the Second Temple Period: 
Excavations at Hizma and the Jerusalem Temple Mount (Jerusalem: IES/IAA, 2002); Berlin, 
Jewish Life Before the Revolt, 429—433. 

18 So neuerdings mit vielen anderen M. Theobald, Das Evangelium nach Johannes (RNT. 
NF 4/1; Regensburg: Pustet, 2009) 214. 

19 M.Ber. 8.2 lässt erkennen, dass dieser Ritus umstritten war: „Die Schule Schammais 
sagt: Man wäscht seine Hände ab, und danach schenkt man den Becher ein. Aber die 
Schule Hillels sagt: Man schenkt den Becher ein, und danach wäscht man seine Hände ab.“ 
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folglich zu den Stilmitteln des Autors. Diese Verzógerung erlaubt es, an 
eine möglicherweise zweitägige Überlappung der beiden Perikopen 1:35- 
51; 21-11 zu denken, die sie noch stärker, als die Notizen 1:35, 43, 50f. es 
konnten, kompositionell und inhaltlich zusammenhält. Zusätzlich spre- 
chen noch zwei weitere wichtige Beobachtungen für diesen Umstand. 
Denn der Hochzeitsverlauf?? wird ohne seine üblichen formaljuridi- 
schen, religiósen und ehelichen Aspekte, sondern nur auszugsweise als 
Symposion geschildert. Außerdem ist der Bräutigam als gegenwärtig (2:9) 
gedacht, was wiederum für einen längeren Vorlauf spricht, der aber als 
allgemein bekannt vorausgesetzt und deshalb nicht mehr erzählt werden 
braucht. Dies alles lässt nur einen Schluss zu: Die Gefäße waren bereits zu 
Beginn der Feierlichkeiten und zwischenzeitlich zur kultischen Reinigung 
verwendet worden und aus diesem Grund leer, als Jesus verspätet eintraf. 
Darüber hinaus weist die hohe Anzahl der erwähnten Steingefäße, die ana- 
log zu Zisternen (Lev 11:36) nicht verunreinigt werden konnten, in einem 
normalen Haushalt auf den gehobenen sozialen Status der Hochzeits- 
gesellschaft hin. Der Bräutigam konnte sich sogar — wie angemerkt wird — 
einen Ober leisten.?! Die religiös observanten Gastgeber werden wohl 
auch sehr wohlhabend gewesen sein. Sie konnten entsprechend viele 
Gäste laden, ihre kultische Reinheit gewährleisten und angemessen ver- 
köstigen. Die Tatsache, dass sie alle kultisch rein (chulin)?? die Hochzeit 
in Galiläa (fern von Jerusalem) feiern wollten,?? wertet Jesus aus der Sicht 
des Evangelisten als positives Indiz, das neu herbeigeschaffte Wasser vor 
seiner „Stunde“ in Wein zu verwandeln und damit auch die logistische 
Peinlichkeit für den Gastgeber zu beseitigen. Die galiläische Hochzeits- 
gesellschaft dient dem Autor exemplarisch zur Charakterisierung Israels 
(vgl. 3:29), das in seiner Mehrheit fern von Jerusalem willens ist, die 


20 Er wird beschrieben von Chr. Urban, „Hochzeit, Ehe und Witwenschaft,“ in Neues 
Testament und Antike Kultur. Bd 2: Familie - Gesellschaft - Wirtschaft (ed. K. Scherberich 
and K. Erlemann; Neukirchen: Neukirchener Verlag, 2005) 25-30. 

21 Siehe U. Busse, „The Relevance of Social History to the Interpretation of the Gospel 
According to John,“ in Ders., Jesus im Gespräch, 138-147. 

22 Chulin meint bei den frühen Rabbinen (b.Chul. 2b: „bei Profanem, das nach Art des 
Heiligen in Reinheit zubereitet wird“) profane Speisen im Zustand levitischer Reinheit zu 
zubereiten und zu essen. 

23 E. Regev, „Pure Individualism‘, 183 schätzt die Situation richtig ein, wenn er seine 
archäologischen Ergebnisse zusammenfasst: „Thus, we conclude that a significant part of 
the stone vessels finds should be connected to the concept of non-priestly purity.“ Ähnlich 
argumentieren Kazen, Issues of Impurity, 13-135 und H.K. Harrington, The Purity Texts 
(COS 5; London/New York: T&T Clark, 2004) 32f. 
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Reinigungsvorschriften Gottes einzuhalten, in diesem heiligen Zustand 
mit seinem Gott zu kommunizieren und auf die Beseitigung von Notlagen 
zu hoffen. Aus seiner Sicht kann dem Bräutigam schon deshalb aus einer 
peinlichen Situation geholfen werden. Ja, Israel selbst kann vorgezogen?^ 
eschatologisches Heil?5 erfahren. 

Wenn in der folgenden Perikope (John 233-22), konträr zur positiv 
gestimmten galiläischen Situation, nun der Jerusalemer Tempel in den 
Fokus des Interesses gerückt wird und sich Jesus nach dessen Reinigung 
dort prophetisch selbst als erneuerter Wohnort Gottes für Israel nach der 
Tempelzerstórung präsentiert, schließt sich der kultische Gedankenkreis 
in seiner gesellschaftlich-nationalen Ausprägung. Jesus war schon 1:14 und 
1:51 mit biblischen Vorgängertempeln (d. h. mit dem Wohnzelt Gottes der 
Wiistenzeit und mit Beth-El) metaphorisch in Beziehung gesetzt worden, 
so nun mit dem vor der Selbstzerstörung?® stehende Jerusalemer Tempel, 
dem Kraft- und Lebenszentrum Israels. Er wird in der Person Jesus und 
im Glauben an ihn weiterbestehen und dort kann man die heilsame Nähe 
Gottes suchen und finden. Der Verfasser hegt also nicht die Absicht, die 
Kontinuität der mit der Tempelvorstellung verbundenen Heilsrealität zu 
verneinen, sondern sie gerade umgekehrt soteriologisch stärker zu akzen- 
tuieren. Dies gibt geschichtlich nur einen Sinn, wenn der Leser die Zer- 
störung des Tempels historisch als bereits geschehen voraussetzt und im 
Judentum nach einem Ersatz dringend gesucht wird. Doch bevor dieses 
Stadium erreicht ist, muss sich in Passion und Auferstehung Jesu seine 
Heilsmächtigkeit erweisen. Diesen erzählerischen Vorbehalt teilen beide 
so gegensätzlichen Perikopen mit dem Glaubensmotiv (2:1, 22). 

Tempel wie Hochzeit stellen gewichtige gesellschaftliche Dimensionen 
dar. Wenn nun in Kap. 3 und 4 Individuen eine größere Rolle zu spie- 
len beginnen, sollen wohl weitere Aspekte aus dieser Heilsproblematik 
angesprochen und entfaltet werden. In dem nächtlichen Gespräch Jesu 
mit Nikodemus geht es um die Bedingung für den individuellen Zugang 
zum Heil. Deshalb spricht Jesus hier — ganz traditionell — von der Königs- 
herrschaft Gottes. Die Lósung sieht er in einem Inititationsritus, der eine 


24 "Die Stunde“ ist das johanneische Codewort für Passion und Auferstehung Jesu, auf 
deren Heilsfolge sein erstes ,Zeichen" vorverweist. 

?5 Das Bild der Hochzeit wird in der biblischen wie jüdischen Tradition gern als 
Beschreibung des eschatologischen Heils verwendet. 

?6 Es ist hier wohl historisch schon der selbstzerstórerische Aufstand gegen die Rómer 
vorausgesetzt, der den johanneischen Jesus so formulieren lässt. 
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Neugeburt von oben vorsieht. Ohne sie kann niemand die Basileia sehen, 
noch in sie eingehen. Eine radikale Statusveránderung ist also gefordert. 
Auf den Einwand des Nikodemus, wie das denn geschehen solle, wieder- 
holt Jesus im Prinzip den Kern seiner ersten Aussage, präzisiert sie aber: 
Anstelle der Geburt von oben setzt er nun Geburt aus Wasser und Geist. 
Diese Umschreibung erinnert an die Ausführungen des Zeugen Johannes 
in 1:33: Er taufe mit Wasser, Jesus aber werde mit heiligem Geist taufen. 
Beides aber geschehe nach dem Willen dessen, der sie gesandt habe. Die 
Zusammenlegung beider Taufarten zu einer rite de passage in 3:5 birgt 
ein Problem, das bald darauf in 3:22-26 thematisiert wird. Jesus kommt 
nach Judäa und tauft dort. Es ist zwar von dem judáischen Land, aber 
nicht von Wasser die Rede, was für eine Wassertaufe notwendig gewesen 
wáre. Hingegen tauft der Zeuge Johannes ausdrücklich in einer wasser- 
reichen Gegend, in Aion nahe bei Salem. Mit dieser Notiz wird klarge- 
stellt: Johannes ist seiner Taufart treu geblieben, was Jesus jedoch in Judäa 
exakt gemacht hat, bleibt unbestimmt, so dass für einen Streit zwischen 
Johannesjüngern und einem aus Judáa kommenden Juden über die unter- 
schiedliche Qualität der beiden Reinigungsarten (V. 25) ein Grund und 
Anlass zugleich gegeben ist. Dieser Streit wird von Johannes selbst mit 
einem erneuten Hinweis auf seine Zeugenrolle und der überwáltigenden 
góttlichen Ausstattung Jesu (3:31-36) beantwortet. Deshalb kann es nicht 
mehr irritieren, wenn danach gesagt wird, dass nicht Jesus, sondern seine 
Jünger getauft hátten (4:2). Er selbst aber hátte mehr Jünger gemacht und 
getauft als Johannes (4:1). Auch hier erfolgt ausdrücklich keine Festlegung 
auf eine jesuanische Wassertaufe. Die Konklusion beider Taufarten zu 
einer neuen umfassenderen Taufe bleibt vielmehr den Jüngern Jesu vor- 
behalten. Sie taufen wie der Zeuge Johannes mit Wasser und später wie 
Jesus mit heiligem Geist. Aber die Zusammenführung beider Taufarten zu 
einer Taufe wird für sie erst vollziehbar sein zu dem Zeitpunkt, an dem sie 
Ostern (20:22) das Pneuma selbst empfangen haben. Dann ist ihnen eine 
immer gültige Initiation gegeben und von ihnen vollziehbar, die Jesus 
bereits in 3:5 im Blick hatte. 

Bislang haben die ersten Kapitel des Johannesevangeliums den Blick 
nur auf den anthropologischen Aspekt freigegeben. Diese Tendenz hilt 
bis Kap. 10 überwiegend an. Denn die Erwáhnung des Teichs von Beth- 
satha (5:2), dem von Kranken eine solche Reinigungskraft zugetraut wird, 
dass er sie zu heilen vermóge, passt ebenso ins Muster wie 9:7. Dort 
befiehlt Jesus dem von Geburt an Blinden, sich im Teich Siloam gemäß 
der Tora kultisch zu waschen. Dadurch sehend geworden kann er seinen 
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Anteil?” an den Werken Gottes leisten (V. 4), der Jesus gesandt hat, indem 
er diesen treu als den gottgesandten Blindenheiler trotz aller Widrigkei- 
ten aus seinem Umfeld bekennt. All das, was Jesus vollbringt und worauf 
die Begünstigten positiv?® reagieren, ist Bestandteil eines umfassenderen 
Auftrages, den Gott seinem Gesandten mitgegeben hat. Wenn aber schon 
in 3:3-5 erst eine Neugeburt von oben das Sehen und das Eintreten in die 
Königherrschaft Gottes ermöglicht, dann wird auch bei der Initiation ein 
Akt von Gott her erwartet, der im Einklang steht mit der góttlichen Auf- 
tragsstellung Jesu. Die Formulierung ,Wasser und Geist" beschreibt diesen 
Akt näher. Den Geist jedoch besitzt nur Jesus bleibend (vgl. 1:32 mit 3:34) 
im Übermaß und teilt ihn gern mit anderen. Auf dem Höhepunkt des 
Disputs am Chanukka-[Tempelweih-] Fest 10:22-39 mit den „Pharisäern 
und Juden,“ die bekanntlich die damalige Jerusalemer Obrigkeit reprä- 
sentieren, führt Jesus über Ps 82 hinaus ein weiteres Argument an, das 
begründen helfen soll, dass die gegen ihn erhobene Anklage wegen Blas- 
phemie töricht ist. Denn wie kann es jemand wagen, den, welchen Gott 
selbst ,geheiligt" (10:36 oder „geweiht“) und gesandt hat, als Abtrünnigen 
zu bezeichnen. Dieser Hinweis auf die Autorität der Schrift und auf seine 
göttliche Beauftragung sind Jesu stärkste Gegenargumente gegen die hier 
von seinen Gegnern vorgetragene lebensgefährliche Schlussfolgerung, die 
seine Person und seinen Auftrag bedrohen. Auf dieser Klimax einer über 
Kapitel hinweg sich aufbauenden Disputation über die Legitimation Jesu 
fällt zum zweiten Mal der Begriff „heiligen,“ dessen rechtes Verständnis 
auch den Sinn des auffälligen Bekenntnisses Petri zu ihm als „Heiligen“ 
(6:69) zu erhellen vermag. Dass der Gebrauch des Titels letztlich auf 
Gott als den Handelnden zielt, macht ihn kultisch korrekt. Er lässt sich 
zudem vordergründig auf den temporären Anlass des Streitgespräches, 
das Tempelweihfest (10:22), beziehen,?? ein Fest, das die Neueinweihung 


27 Mit J.R. Michaels, The Gospel of John (NICNT; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2010) 542, 
sollte man das Subjekt in V. 3 nicht als pluralis maiestatis allein auf Jesus beziehen, son- 
dern wie in 3:21 sind mehrere — wie hier das Zeugnis des Geheilten - involviert. 

28 In 510-15 reagiert ein Geheilter negativ und verrät Jesus an die religiöse Obrigkeit. 
Ihm fehlt wohl die Erkenntnis, dass dieser nur einen Auftrag Gottes für den Kosmos 
umsetzt und nicht autonom handelt. 

29 Siehe M.J.J. Menken, „Die Feste im Johannesevangelium, in Israel und seine Heils- 
traditionen im Johannesevangelium. FS J. Beutler (ed. M. Labahn, K. Scholtissek und 
A. Strotmann; Paderborn: Schöningh, 2004) 268-287, 281; J. McCaffrey, The House With 
Many Rooms: The Temple Theme of Jn 14:2-3 (AnBib 114; Rom: Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute, 1988) 239; E.C. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel (ed. F.N. Davey; 2nd edn; London: Faber 
& Faber, 1947) 385; R.E. Brown, Introduction to New Testament Christology (New York/ 
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des Tempels (1 Macc 4:34-59; 2 Macc 1-238; 10:1-8; Josephus, AJ. 12.316- 
325) kommemoriert. Bei der Auslegung dieses Verses jedoch gibt es einen 
grundsätzlichen Zwist unter den Exegeten,?? ob nämlich der Evangelist 
metaphysisch auf die Gottgleichheit Jesu vor aller Zeit abheben oder viel- 
mehr im Sinne von Jer 1:5; 2 Chr 2628; Sir 14:4; 45:5; 49:7, analog zu den 
Propheten Jeremias und Mose, auf die Beauftragung eines Menschen zu 
einem von Gott gewünschten Amt abheben wolle. Die endgültige Wahl 
für eine der beiden kontráren Positionen zu treffen, wird erst móglich, 
wenn man eine Auffalligkeit im Kontext wahrnimmt. Der Evangelist ver- 
wendet hier für die Sendung Jesu das Verb &nooteMew und nicht néne. 
Ersteres Verb legt den Akzent auf die Übertragung der Vollmacht an 
Jesus, wohingegen das zweite den Urheber der Sendung bezeichnet.?! 
Mit diesem philologischen Argument liegt der Ton in 10:36 nicht so sehr 
auf eine metaphysische Ursprungsthematik, sondern ist besser mit einer 
prophetischen Berufung zu umschreiben. Jesus ist geheiligt, weil er wie 
der Prophet Jeremias (Jer 1:5) mit seiner Berufung, die Werke Gottes zu 
vollbringen, dafür geheiligt wurde. Deshalb nennt Petrus Jesus auch ganz 
korrekt in 6:69 „Heiliger Gottes.“ Im Abschiedsgebet Jesu Joh 17 wird in 
V. 19 wiederum das Verb mit dem Sendungsgedanken verbunden. Denn 
seine Sendung umfasst nicht nur ,die Werke“ Gottes, sondern auch ,seine 
Stunde“. Sie erfüllt auch den Zweck, dass die Jünger, die mit ihm nun eine 
Schicksalsgemeinschaft bilden, ebenfalls von Gott ,geheiligt," d. h. mit glei- 
cher Vollmacht zu ihrem nachósterlichen Zeugenamt bestellt werden. 


Mahwah NJ: Paulist Press, 1994) 349; M. Kinzer, „Temple Christology in the Gospel of John,“ 
SBLSP 37 (1998) 447- 464, 450; C.S. Keener, The Gospel of John. A Commentary (Peabody 
MA: Hendrickson, 2003) 830. 

39 Für die erste Móglichkeit votieren u. a. R. Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1965) 386, 418; G. Richter, Studien zum Johannesevan- 
gelium (BU 13; Regensburg: J. Hainz, 1977) 41; S. Schreiber „Rätsel um den König: Zur 
religionsgeschichtlichen Herkunft des König-Titels im Johannesevangelium,“ in Johannes 
aenigmaticus: Studien zum Johannesevangeliums. FS H. Leroy (BU 29; ed. S. Schreiber und 
A. Stimpfle; Regensburg: Pustet, 2000) 61; den zweiten Weg beschreiten: u. a. A.H. Franke, 
Das Alte Testament bei Johannes: Ein Beitrag zur Erklärung und Beurtheilung der johannei- 
schen Schriften (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1885) 69f, 195, 281; C. Weizsäcker, 
„Das Selbstzeugnis des johanneischen Christus. Ein Beitrag zur Christologie,“ JDT 2 (1857) 
154—208, 175; B. Weiss, Das Johannesevangelium als einheitliches Werk geschichtlich erklàrt 
(Berlin: Trowitzsch, 1912) 201f.; W. Loader, The Christology of the Fourth Gospel (BBET 23; 
Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1989) 166f. 

3! Siehe die Analyse bei J. Blank, Krisis: Untersuchungen zur johanneischen Christologie 
und Eschatologie (Freiburg: Herder, 1964) 70. Vgl. auch C.K. Barrett, The Gospel According 
to St. John: An Introduction with Commentary and Notes on the Greek Text (2nd ed.; London/ 
Philadelphia PA: Westminster Press, 1978) 385. 
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Man sollte nicht meinen, weil im Text nun John 17, das Abschiedsgebet, 
erreicht sei, sei die Motivik hinreichend ausgeschópft. Vielmehr wird in 
1:55 ein weiterer Aspekt aus dem damaligen rituellen Leben aufgegrif- 
fen, um mit ihm eine (Passions-)Wochen-Chronologie** zu eröffnen. Es 
wird dort knapp angemerkt, dass ,viele vom Land nach Jerusalem hinauf- 
stiegen,?? um sich für das bevorstehende Passa zu heiligen“. Hier wird also 
die erforderliche Zurüstung zur Kultfáhigkeit (taharah) vor dem Wall- 
fahrtsfest angesprochen. Ihre Wiederherstellung verlangte bei schwere- 
ren Verunreinigungsfällen (z. B. nach Kontakten mit Verstorbenen,?^ nach 
Menstruationstagen und Gebáren)?5 eine siebentägige Reinigungsphase 
und zuweilen zum Abschluss eine Opferdarbringung und Besprengung 
im Tempel.’ Da diese Verunreinigungen durch Berührung — wissent- 
lich oder unwissentlich — übertragbar waren, hielten sich auch viele vor- 
sichtige und besonders religiós-skrupulóse Menschen daran, so dass die 
Information, es wären Wallfahrer vom Lande gewesen, stimmig ist. Denn 
dort waren die Verunreinigungsgefahren, die man sich auch unwissend 
zuziehen konnte, weitaus größer als in der Stadt. In diesen sieben Tagen 
mussten zumeist Waschungen des Kórpers und der Kleidung vorgenom- 
men werden.?” Dies geschah in den zahlreichen Teichen in und um Jeru- 
salem. Philo?? beschreibt es so: 


Der Kórper aber muss, wie gesagt, durch Waschungen und Besprengungen 
gereinigt werden, u. z. darf man nicht nach einmaliger Besprengung oder 


32 Die Information wird bereits in 123, danach in 13:1 aufgegriffen und die vollzogenen 
Reinigungen lassen es 18:28 nicht zu, mit Pilatus in heidnischer Umgebung über die Ver- 
urteilung Jesu zu verhandeln. Siehe u. a. T. Onuki, ,Die johanneischen Abschiedsreden und 
die synoptische Tradition. Eine traditionskritische und traditionsgeschichtliche Untersu- 
chung," AJBI 3 (1977) 157-268, 192. 

33 Das Verb ,hinaufsteigen" ist ein Fachausdruck für die Wallfahrt: vgl. Josephus, AJ. 
18.5.3 $ 122£; zur siebentägigen Reinigungsphase und deren Ritualen: vgl. u. a. Exod 19:10- 
u; Num 1932-18; 3119-23; 2 Chr 30; Jub 21:16f.; mHag 1a. 

3^ Hier heiligt nur das Reinigungswasser vermischt mit der Asche der roten Kuh (Num 
19). Diese gab es nur im Tempel. 

35 Vgl. mKel 1.8f. 

36 Ausführicher als hier möglich von Gerstenberger, Das Dritte Buch Mose, 160-162, 
257ff. dargestellt. 

37 Knapp und bündig wird dies von J. Maier und P. Scháfer, Kleines Lexikon des Juden- 
tums (Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1981) 257, 313 geschildert. Für das AT: vgl. Gersten- 
berger, Das Dritte Buch Mose, 166f.; (Vgl. R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes (KEK; 
Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1968) 316; K. Wengst, Der erste, zweite und dritte 
Brief des Johannes (OTK 16; Gütersloh/Würzburg: Mohn/Echter, 1978) 129 und Ders., Das 
Johannesevangelium (THKNT 4; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2000/2001) II 43f. 

38 Philo, spec. leg. 1 § 261; vgl. 3 § 205-208; Josephus, AJ. 3.11.3 $ 261; c. Ap 2.8 § 103f; 
Bell. Iud 5.5.6 § 227; 6.5.3 8 290; 40396, 5-7. 
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Waschung sofort den hl. [Tempel-]Bezirk betreten, vielmehr muss man, so 
befiehlt es das Gesetz (Num ıg:uff.), sieben Tage draußen verbringen und 
zweimal — am dritten und am siebten Tage - sich besprengen lassen und 
daraufhin baden, erst dann ist der Eintritt in das Heiligtum und die Teil- 
nahme an den hl. Handlungen unverwehrt. 


Neben der kompositionellen Funktion dieser knappen, aber geschicht- 
lich durchaus zutreffenden Information, die Passionswoche Jesu als all- 
gemeine Reinigungswoche zu charakterisieren, darf man zwei weitere 
Aspekte nicht übersehen. Zunáchst ist zu beachten, dass diese Informa- 
tion in keinem anderen Evangelium gegeben wird,?? des Weiteren, das sie 
erneut auf ein zentrales Wallfahrtsfest anspielt.^? Beide legen unüberseh- 
bar wiederum den Akzent auf die Suche auch des einfachen Volkes (vgl. 
2:6) in heiliger Zeit und an heiligem Ort nach der heilenden Nähe Got- 
tes (vgl. Jas 4:8ab) im Tempel. Auf diese Weise verbindet sich im vierten 
Evangelium die Wallfahrts- und Reinigungs- mit der Tempelmotivik und 
trägt zur Einheitlichkeit und Kohärenz der Gesamtkomposition entschei- 
dend bei.*! 

In diese Reinigungswoche, die zur Passionswoche Jesu werden sollte, 
fallt nach dem Verstreichen des zweiten Tages (12:1) vor dem Passa in 13:1 
ein weiterer Tag. Von ihm wird einleitend (3:1a; 3a) betont gesagt, dass 
Jesus um die Nähe seiner „Stunde“ „wusste“ und nun die letzte Gelegen- 
heit gekommen sah, sich den „Seinen“ intensiv zu widmen. Denn sie 
mussten noch gefestigt werden, dass sie sich der herannahenden Kata- 
strophe gewachsen zeigen und zugleich in die Lage versetzt würden, 
konsequent in seinem Sinne danach weiter zu handeln.*? Diese Vorberei- 
tung der Jünger wird mit der Fußwaschungsszene eingeleitet und in den 
Abschiedsreden umfassend vertieft. Die Auslegung hat gezeigt, dass die 
Fuf$waschung selbst unterschiedliche Handlungsaspekte anspricht. Einer- 


39 Siehe U.C. von Wahlde, The Gospel and Letters of John (ECC; Grand Rapids MI: Eerd- 
mans, 2010) II 520. 

40 233; 5:1; 6:4; 7:2; 10:22. Vgl. neuerdings O. Dyma, Die Wallfahrt zum Zweiten Tempel: 
Untersuchungen zur Entwicklung der Wallfahrtsfeste in vorhasmondischer Zeit (FAT 2.40; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009) 3-5. 

41 Vgl. R.A. Culpepper, Anatomy of the Fourth Gospel: A Study in Literary Design (Founda- 
tions and Facets: New Testament; Philadelphia PA: Fortress, 1983) 72. A. Lieber, ,Between 
Motherland and Fatherland: Diaspora, Pilgrimage and the Spiritualization of Sacrifice in 
Philo von Alexandria,“ in Heavenly Tablets: Interpretation, Identity and Tradition in Ancient 
Judaism (ed. L. LiDonnici; Leiden: Brill, 2007) 193-210, 198 spricht zurecht von ,practice of 
ritual pilgrimage." 

42 Siehe auch Chr. Hoegen-Rohls, Der nachösterliche Johannes: Die Abschiedsreden als 
hermeneutischer Schlüssel zum vierten Evangelium (WUNT 2.84; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1994) 51. 
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seits symbolisiert der typische Sklavendienst, Gästen die Füße zu waschen, 
Jesu Liebestod für die Seinen, den diese aber jetzt noch nicht verstehen 
können (13:7).# Hier wird wieder der bekannte Vorbehalt formuliert, der 
auf einen späteren Erfüllungszeitpunkt verweist. Andererseits lässt sich 
mit dem Blick auf Petrus das Baden,^^ das ihn und alle anderen Jünger 
bald vollkommen rein machen wird (V. 10)*° und sie schon jetzt mit der 
Fußwaschung symbolisch engsten mit Jesus verbindet (V. 8), dem bis- 
herigen Befund analog als einen weiteren Hinweis auf die rite de passage 
der Jünger deuten. Mit der an ihnen vollzogenen Waschung werden sie 
vorbereitet für einen Status, der sie spáter ,gebadet" ,vollkommen rein* 
machen und ihnen so endgültig zugleich Nähe und „Anteil an"^? Jesus 
gewähren wird. Aus dieser Sicht könnte die Handlungsweise Jesu wieder 
an ein frühjüdisches priesterliches Ritual*® erinnern, sich vor dem Eintritt 
in den Tempel die Hände und die Füße zu waschen (Jub 21:16f.; Philo, QEx. 
1.2; spec 1.206; Mos 2436-138; migr 98). Auf diese Weise bereiteten sich 
die Priester vor, Gott an seinem heiligen Orte zu begegnen und zugleich 
damit Israel zu dienen. Hier dient die Fußwaschung dazu, die Jünger 
zeichenhaft auf die erforderliche und von Petrus gewünschte Nähe zum 
Auferstandenen (V. 7de), die durch dessen ,reinigende“ Passion gewährt 
werden wird, vorzubereiten. Daraus wird für sie die Verpflichtung erwach- 
sen, anderen (auch zukünftige) Jüngern nach dem hier gesetzten Maßstab 
als Sklaven zu dienen, damit alle an der Náhe Gottes im engsten Kontakt 


43 So u. a. Menken, Old Testament Quotations, 127; AJ. Hultgren, „The Johannine Foot- 
washing (13:1-11) as Symbol of Eschatological Hospitality,“ NTS 28 (1982) 539-546, 542-544; 
Bultmann, Theologie des neuen Testaments, 411. 

^^ [n V. 10 wird das Verb „waschen“ auffalligerweise durch „baden“ ersetzt und zugleich 
in Form eines Sprichwortes generalisierend formuliert. 

45 Dieser Hinweis wird für Petrus nach seiner Verleugnung Jesu wieder in 21:7-17 aktu- 
ell. Er signalisiert seinem „Herrn“, indem er sich ankleidet und gürtelt, seine Bereitschaft 
für ihn zu arbeiten, und indem er sich in den See stürzt und ans Ufer schwimmt, wird er 
rein. In diesem Zustand ist er befähigt, von Jesus in das Hirtenamt übertragen zu bekom- 
men, das dieser vorher selbst innegehabt hatte (1011-18). 

46 Vgl. J.H. Neyrey, „The Footwashing in John 13:6-1:: Transformation Ritual or Cere- 
mony?," in The Social World ofthe First Christians. FS W.A. Meeks (ed. L.M. White und O.L. 
Yarbrough; Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 1995) 198-213; Ders., The Gospel of John (New Cen- 
tury Bible; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007) 228; Bultmann, Das Evangelium 
des Johannes, 358; E. Haenchen, Das Johannesevangelium — ein Kommentar, aus den nach- 
gelassenen Manuskripten (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1980) 458; H. Weiss, ,Foot Washing 
in the Johannine Community,“ NovT 21 (1979) 298-325, 304; FJ. Moloney, „A Sacramental 
Reading of John 131-38,“ CBQ 53 (1991) 237-256, 240. 

47 Biblische Ausdrucksweise: vgl. Num 18:20; Deut 12:12; 14:27, 2 Sam 20:1; 1 Kings 12:16; 
Ps 50:18 u. 6. 

48 Gegen Barrett, The Gospel according to John, 436. Die levitische Reinigung wird hier 
wieder auf alle ausgedehnt und ist folglich kein priesterliches Privileg mehr. 
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mit ihm partizipieren kónnen (1332-20): Denn ,wer mich aufnimmt, 
nimmt den auf, der mich gesandt hat“, so lautet zutreffend der letzte Satz 
in diesem Abschnitt.^? 

Nun kann es nicht mehr überraschen, wenn gleich zu Beginn der 
Bildrede vom Winzer, Weinstock und Reben (151-17) dieses Thema 
wieder aufgegriffen wird. In V. 3f. wird plótzlich aus dem gerade erst 
entworfenen Weinstockbild gesprungen und - erinnernd an 13:10 - die 
schon gegebene Reinheit der Jünger betont. Es ist schon ein kleines lite- 
rarischen Kabinettstück,?® wie der Autor die Deuteebene aus dem Bild 
ableitet. Denn es wird anfangs von den Erwartungen auf hohen Ertrag 
und von entsprechenden Bemühungen des Besitzers (Gott) eines vorbild- 
lichen Weinstocks (Jesus) gesprochen.°! Er möchte durch „Ausbrechen“ 
von schwachen Trieben zu Beginn und während der Vegetationsperiode 
durch ,Reinigen"5?? des Weinstocks von Blättern, die die heranreifenden 
Trauben beschatten oder von überhängenden Trieben, die während eines 
Sturmes abbrechen und so keine Frucht mehr hervorbringen, den Ertrag 
sichern. Exakt nach dieser Beschreibung des weingärtnerischen Bemü- 
hens um die Sicherung eines hohen Ernteertrages springt der Autor in 
die Deuteebene. In direkter Anrede werden die Jünger durch das Wort 
Jesu, das er früher zu ihnen gesprochen hat,?? für rein erklärt. Dies kann 
nur bedeuten, dass in allen vorangegangenen Reden und Dialogen Jesu 
die reinigende Wirkkraft Gottes®* aktiv war. Denn nur so wird auch der 
Zusammenhang mit V. 4 nachvollziehbar: Die Jünger sind durch das Wort 
Jesu in den Zustand der Reinheit versetzt worden und sollen es „bleiben,“ 


^9 Dies ist auch das Ergebnis der Überlegungen von L. Abramowski, ,Die Geschichte 
von der Fußwaschung (John 13)," ZTK 102 (2005) 176-203. 

59 Sehr schén und zutreffend beschrieben von J.G. van der Watt, ,‘Metaphorik’ in John 
15:1-8," BZ 38 (1994) 67-80. 

5! Die Entwicklung dieses Bildfeldes bis zu den Schriften von Qumran hat P.A. Tiller, 
„The ‘Eternal Planting’ in the Dead Sea Scrolls,“ DSD 4 (1997) 312-335 nachgezeichnet. 
Besonders sei auf seine Beobachtung auf 314 verwiesen: ,The metaphor also lends itself to 
depicting the relationship between God (the farmer) and his people (the plant or garden)." 

52 Man erwartet im Griechischen das fachlich korrektere Verb „abschneiden“ anstelle 
von „reinigen“ an dieser Stelle (vgl. Philo, agr. 10; somn. 2.64; Od.Sol u,1f.; Xen., oec. 20.20 darf 
in diesem Zusammenhang nicht angeführt werden, da dort „Unkraut jäten“ gemeint ist). 

53 Das Perfekt V. 3b signalisiert eine abgeschlossene Handlung, die aus dem Blickwinkel 
einer Rückschau beschrieben wird. Dieses in den Kap. 14-17 häufiger gebrauchtes Stilele- 
ment (u. a. 14:25, 29; 15:3, 11; 16:1, 4, 6, 25, 33; 17:2, 4, 6-9, uf, 14, 22, 24 und kommt der Gat- 
tung „Abschiedsrede“ sehr entgegen). Rückblicke werden auch sonst gegeben: 1:34; 5:42f.; 
6:38, 42, 65; 7:28; 8:38, 40, 42; 11:27; 12:46; 13:12; 18:20, 37; 20:18. Es ist also ein durchgängiges 
johanneischen Stilmittel. 

54 Dies muss aus dem Bild V if. eingefügt werden. Dort war nämlich nur der Winzer 
aktiv. 
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indem sie sich beständig an ihn binden und so den erwünschten und 
sogar noch optimierbaren Ernteertrag erbringen (V. 5). Es soll also die 
durch das Evangelium vermittelte Wirkmächtigkeit Gottes akzentuiert 
und sogleich Jesu entscheidende Rolle als Mediator góttlicher Fürsorge 
und góttlichem Heilswillens unterstrichen werden. 13:10 erfasst das Ziel 
Jesu, die Jünger in den Zustand der Reinheit zu versetzen, aus dem Blick- 
winkel der Vorschau, 15:3 aus dem der Rückschau auf die zielgerichtete 
Wirkmächtigkeit Gottes. 

Es bleiben zwei offene Fragen noch zu kláren: Wann werden die tem- 
porären Vorbehalte aufgehoben? Gibt es deutlich erkennbare Anhalts- 
punkte, die die Reinigungs- und Heiligungsmotivik damit verbinden? 
Die Spurensuche wird erleichtert durch die bisher gefundenen, zumeist 
indirekten Hinweise. Ein erstes Indiz waren die formulierten Vorbehalte 
selbst. Schon in 2:1-11 verwies Jesus auf seine noch ausstehende „Stunde“ 
oder in 13:7d machte er Petrus auf ein Defizit in seinem Wissen aufmerk- 
sam, das erst zu einem spáteren Zeitpunkt behoben sein würde. Auch 
muss die Lósung der ersten Frage in Jerusalem lokalisiert sein. Denn alle 
gelegten Spuren weisen auf diesen Ort mit seinem für die Gottesbegeg- 
nung so wichtigen Tempel hin. In 131-3 wird das Geheimnis der „Stunde“ 
gelüftet: Es ist Jesu Passion, die durch den Verrat des Judas móglich wurde, 
und seine Metabasis, d. h. Auferstehung und Verherrlichung (vgl. 314-18), 
während der Reinigungsvorbereitungen im Rahmen einer Wallfahrt zum 
Passafest und zum direkt anschliefSenden Fests der ungesáuerten Brote 
einleitete. In diesen Geschehenszusammenhang sind seine Jünger stándig 
involviert, u. z. durch symbolisches Handeln Jesu an ihnen und mit seinen 
abschließenden Instruktionen, im vitalen Kontakt mit ihm zu „bleiben“. 
Dies definiert der Evangelist an anderen Stellen als Glauben an und Treue 
zu Jesus. Diese gewünschten Charaktereigenschaften der Jünger in eben 
dieser engsten Verbundenheit mit Jesus setzen ihre Reinheit voraus. Doch 
ist diese nur auf andere Weise (vgl. 3:22ff.) als durch die Wassertaufe des 
Zeugen Johannes erreichbar. Denn Jesus wird eine Geisttaufe (vgl. 1:33; 
3:34; 4:2) spenden. Aber den Geist schenkt ihnen erst der Auferstandene 
(20:22). Doch wird diese Absicht von ihm biblisch begründet und somit 
wird auch der Leser entsprechend prápariert. Dies wird spáter symbolisch 
wie schriftgemäß umgesetzt. 7:37-39 sind für das erstere wie 19:32-36 für 
das zweite die entscheidenden Schlüsselverse. Auf dem Hóhepunkt des 
Laubhüttenfestes bietet Jesus den Israel reprásentierenden Wallfahrern 
an, ihnen ihren Durst auf die in PsLXX 77:16, 20/Zech 14:8 angekündigte 
Weise mit lebendigen Wasser, wie es für die Reinigung vorgeschrieben 
ist, zu lóschen. Der Evangelist fügt sofort kommentierend hinzu, dass mit 
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dem ,lebendigen Wasser“ der Geist gemeint sei. Aber dieser kónne erst 
mit seiner Verherrlichung gegeben werden. M. Menken fasst die auktori- 
ale Aussageabsicht korrekt zusammen: 


By means of the quotation, Jesus is presented as the new rock in the wilder- 
ness, which is also the new temple, from which life-giving water will flow 
after his death.55 


Dieses Versprechen wird 19:32-37 umfassend eingelöst. Denn es fließt — 
so wird dort berichtet — aus der Seite des Gekreuzigten zugleich ,Blut und 
Wasser* (V. 34) heraus. Direkt nach dem Hinweis auf einen Zeugen für 
dieses Wunder?6 werden die Schriftstellen (Exod 1230/Ps 34(33):21; Zech 
12:10/133 jeweils angepasst an die Situation und deren Deutung) zitiert, 
die mit diesem Ereignis erfüllt werden (V. 36f.). Das Wasser aus der Seite 
Jesu symbolisiert klar und deutlich die Umsetzung seiner Offerte aus 7:37, 
alle Dürstenden zur gegebenen Zeit zu erquicken. Mit dem Symbolwert 
des Blutes, das ebenfalls aus der geóffneten Seite Jesu strómt, tut man 
sich allgemein schwerer. Man kann diesen Vorgang als endgültige Erfül- 
lung des Angebots der Reinigung aller deuten?" muss es aber nicht, weil 
nach 15:3 nur die Jünger durch ihren Glauben an das Wort Jesu allein rein 
sind. Dieses Dilemma löst der Vorschlag von H. Thyen auf.5* Er macht auf 
den Befund aufmerksam, dass das Substantiv „Blut“ vorher nur 6:51-58°9 
geháuft verwendet werde. In dieser, nicht nur für jüdische Ohren grotesk 
übersteigerten Metaphorik wird von den Zeitgenossen und den Jüngern 
(vgl. 6:61-66) verlangt, man solle Jesu Fleisch und Blut essen und trinken. 
Dieser Abschluss der Brotrede ergibt nur dann einen Sinn, wenn damit 
ausgedrückt werden soll, man solle Jesus und seine Worte ebenso ver- 
innerlichen, wie wenn man eine Speise zu sich náhme.9? Damit würde 
dieses symbolische Ausstrómen von Blut in 19:34 ausdrücklich Jesu Ange- 
bot noch im Tod enthalten, seine Nahe zu suchen und dort für immer zu 
„bleiben.“ 


55 Menken, Old Testament Quotations, 203. 

56 Siehe Haenchen, Das Johannesevangelium, 555; dezidierter noch H. Thyen, Das 
Johannesevangelium (HNT 6; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005) 748-752. Er deutet die Schrift- 
zitate stringent aus dem Kontext und daher überzeugend aus. 

57 So Busse, Das Johannesevangelium, 248. 

58 Thyen, Das Johannesevangelium, 751£. 

59 Sonst nur noch 113. 

$0 Vgl. U. Busse, ,Sprachókonomisch optimierte Kommunikation in Joh 6,* in Ders., 
Jesus im Gespräch, 274-288 oder in Repetitions and Variations in the Fourth Gospel: Style, 
Text, Interpretation (ed. G. Van Belle, M. Labahn und P. Maritz; BETL 223; Leuven: Peeters, 
2009) 419-434. 
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Zusammenfassend lassen sich aus der Erórterung der Reinigungs- und 
Heiligungsmotivik einige wichtige Schlüsse über die Intention des vierten 
Evangeliums ziehen. Dieses Motivfeld, verknüpft mit ihren Anspielungen 
auf die Wassertaufe des Johannes, der Geisttaufe Jesu, der Wallfahrten 
nach Jerusalem sowie der Tempelmetaphorik, kommt — auf alle Teile 
des Evangeliums gleichermaßen verteilt — häufiger und dessen Intention 
mehr bestimmend als bislang angenommen vor. Diese Einsicht muss die 
Skepsis einiger Ausleger gegenüber dessen kultischer Reinheitsvorstellung 
überwinden helfen. Denn es geht dem Autor nicht um den Jerusalemer 
Opferkult allgemein, sondern um kultische Reinheit generell und spe- 
ziell gegenüber dem metaphorisch den Tempel erneuernden Jesus. Das 
antike religióse Basiswissen um einen angemessenen Zustand bei der 
Suche nach Gott ist durchgángig beibehalten. Die Hochzeitsgesellschaft 
zu Kana, die sich wohl aus Laien (am ha-ardz) und nicht aus Priestern 
und Leviten zusammensetzt, will das Gelóbnis zweier junger Menschen 
in kultischer Reinheit fern vom Tempel begehen. Dies wertet Jesus als ein 
positives Indiz. Es ist der Ermóglichungsgrund für die Heilszuwendung 
Gottes durch ihn. Auch den eigentlichen Begegnungsort Israels mit Gott, 
den Tempel, kann man seit alters her nur rein betreten. Dies gilt auch wei- 
terhin für den Auferstandenen als erneuerten Tempel in seinem Kórper 
(2:21£.).9! Die Geisttaufe Jesu, die als göttliche Neugeburt (3:3-5) definiert 
ist, impliziert die neue, endzeitliche Art einer rite de passage, um in ihrem 
Vollzug über die Schwelle in den góttlichen Bereich zu treten. Die johan- 
neische Feuertaufe bei den Synoptikern wird im vierten Evangelium auf 
die Zeugnisfunktion für den Geisttáufer Jesus beschránkt. Folglich bleibt 
sie eine, wenn auch in ihrer Bedeutung abgeschwächte rite de passage. 
Dadurch bleibt die Kontinuität mit der Tradition erhalten, obwohl deren 
apokalyptische Nächsterwartung durch eine nachhaltige pneumatische 
Ausstattung ersetzt ist. Denn Jesus schenkt den Jüngern Ostern bekannt- 
lich einen „anderen“ Geist-Parakleten (14:16; 15:26; 16:7). Doch bleibt ihre 
Reinheit die Vorbedingung für die Erwartung Gottes auf einen hohen Ern- 
teertrag. Dieser kann nur gesichert werden, wenn sie weit über seinen Tod 
hinaus verlässliche Partner „bleiben“. Deshalb sollen sie ihn so verinnerli- 
chen, dass sie, als ob sie ihn verzehrt hátten, mit ihm eins sind. Dies wird 


61 Zutreffend dargestellt von H. Thyen, „Die Erzählung von den Bethanischen Geschwi- 
stern (John 111-1229) als ‘Palimpsest’ über synoptischen Texten,“ in The Four Gospels. FS 
F. Neirynck (ed. F. Van Segbroeck, C.M. Tuckett, G. Van Belle and J. Verheyden; BETL 100; 
Leuven: Peeters, 1992) III 2021-2050, 2029 oder der Nachdruck in H. Thyen, Studien zum 
Corpus Johanneum (WUNT 214; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2007) 182-212, 190. 
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vor allem dadurch erreicht, dass sie sein Wort im Evangelium, das sie rei- 
nigt (15:3), hóren und solidarisch befolgen. Vor diesem Hintergrund kann 
es nicht mehr verwundern, dass nach der Reinigung der Jünger in 13:4ff. 
und dem Ausscheiden des Verráters aus der Tischgemeinschaft die übri- 
gen ,reinen" verpflichtet werden, nach seiner Anabasis die Gruppenmit- 
glieder so zu lieben wie er modellhaft sie geliebt hat (vgl. 13:15 mit 13:34f.). 
Liebe im biblischen Kontext meint einerseits keine romantische Regung, 
sexuelle Lust und Begehren oder karitative Barmherzigkeit andererseits, 
sondern schließt immer die Gemeinschaft, sei es Israel oder hier die Jün- 
gergemeinde, mit ein. Sie ist ein durch und durch politischer Begriff. Der 
Verpflichtung, die die reinen Jünger Jesus gegenüber eingehen werden, 
muss ihre Verantwortung entsprechen, Loyalität und Solidarität gegen- 
über den Gruppenmitgliedern zu wahren und zu üben. Da im Johannes- 
evangelium keine Animositäten gegenüber jüdischen Reinigungs- und 
Heiligungsriten erkennbar wurden, stimmt die Einschätzung jedenfalls 
für diese Schrift nicht, dass das Christentum antirituell eingestellt sei und 
sich vorrangig auf ethisch-moralische Reinheit kapriziere.9? 

Wenn man nun fragt, wann diese theologische Konzeption Gestalt 
annehmen konnte, dann legt sich ein Zeitraum nahe, in dem der Jeru- 
salemer Tempel zerstört, aber das religiöse Bedürfnis, Gott in Lob und 
Not zu begegnen, erhalten geblieben war. Es muss noch eine schwache 
Hoffnung bestanden haben, den Tempel zum dritten Mal wiederaufbauen 
zu können, obwohl der fiscus judaicus die finanziellen Resourcen für 
seine Restaurierung entscheidend schwächte. Den zutreffenden Zeitrah- 
men stecken am besten wohl die Jahre zwischen den beiden Aufständen 
gegen Rom ab. In dieser religiösen Notzeit entwickeln der jüdisch- 
christliche Autor und seine theologisch gebildete Umgebung dieses 
Konzept. Es enthält eine Offerte an die Zeitgenossen, die Gott begegnen 
möchten, dass ihnen in Jesus der Tempel wieder gegenwärtig gesetzt 
ist. Dies bietet den Vorteil, dass die Gottesverehrung keines festen und 
heiligen Ortes (4:20-23) mehr bedarf. Denn das Evangelium heiligt jetzt 
die Menschen (17:17-19). Dass dieser Entwurf nicht das Wohlwollen aller 
fand, bedarf keiner weiteren Erörterung. 


62 Harrington, The Purity Texts, 42, mutmaßt so generell zu unrecht: „Christianity is 
somewhat of an exception emphasizing moral but not ritual purity.“ 


THE SIGNS OF THE MESSIAH IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL: 
THE PROBLEM OF A “WONDER-WORKING MESSIAH” 


Gilbert Van Belle 


The first conclusion of the Fourth Gospel establishes a clearly positive 
link between the signs and faith in the Messiah (20:30-31).! Based on a 
selection of signs that have been included in his writing, the evangelist 
hopes his readers will continue to believe (mtotedyte) or will start to 
believe (mtotedonte) that Jesus is “the Messiah" (ó xpıotös).? The evangelist 


! On Jesus as Messiah in the Fourth Gospel, see R. Schnackenburg, “Die Messiasfrage 
im Johannesevangelium,” in Theologisches Jahrbuch (1966) 318-348; M. de Jonge, “Jew- 
ish Expectations about the ‘Messiah’ according to the Fourth Gospel,” in Idem, Jesus: 
Stranger from Heaven and Son of God: Jesus Christ and the Christians in Johannine Perspec- 
tive (SBLSBS n; Missoula MT: Scholars, 1977) 77-116; FJ. Matera, “Transcending Messianic 
Expectations: Mark and John,” in Transcending Boundaries: Contemporary Readings of the 
New Testament: Essays in Honor of Francis J. Moloney (ed. R.M. Chennattu and MLL. Coloe; 
Biblioteca di Scienze Religiose 187; Roma: LAS, 2005) 201-216; R. Bauckham, “Messianism 
according to the Gospel of John,” in Challenging Perspectives on the Gospel of John (ed. 
J. Lierman; WUNT 2.219; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006) 34-68; J. Painter, “The Signs of 
the Messiah and the Quest for Eternal Life,” in What We have Heard from the Beginning: 
The Past, Present, and Future of Johannine Studies (ed. T. Thatcher; Waco TX: Baylor Uni- 
versity Press, 2007) 233-256; T. Thatcher, “Remembering Jesus: John’s Negative Chris- 
tology,” in The Messiah in the Old and New Testaments (ed. S.E. Porter; McMaster New 
Testament Studies; Grand Rapids MI/Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2007) 165-189; M.M. Thomp- 
son, “Word of God, Messiah of Israel, Savior of the World: Learning the Identity of Jesus 
from the Gospel of John,” in Seeking the Identity of Jesus: A Pilgrimage (ed. B.R. Gaventa 
and R.B. Hays; Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2008) 166-179. See also J. Ashton, Understanding the 
Fourth Gospel (Oxford: Clarendon, 1991) 238-279; D.M. Smith, The Theology of the Gospel 
of John (New Testament Theology; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995) 85-90; 
C.M. Tuckett, Christology and the New Testament: Jesus and His Earliest Followers (Edin- 
burgh: Edinburgh University Press: 2001) 151-171; F. Hahn, Theologie des Neuen Testaments 
(2 vols.; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002) 1:625-626; S. Cho, Jesus as Prophet in the Fourth 
Gospel (NT Monographs, 15; Sheffield: Phoenix, 2006) 262-263; J.A. Fitzmyer, The One Who 
Is to Come (Grand Rapids MI/Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2007) 134-145; F.J. Matera, New Tes- 
tament Theology: Exploring Diversity and Unity (Louisville KY/London: Westminster John 
Knox, 2007) 282—285; A.Y. Collins and JJ. Collins, King and Messiah as Son of God: Divine, 
Human, and Angelic Messianic Figures in Biblical and Related Literature (Grand Rapids 
MI/Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2008) 175-187; A. Kóstenberger, A Theology of John’s Gospel 
and Letters (Biblical Theology to the New Testament; Grand Rapids MI: Zondervan, 2009) 
311-335; U. Schnelle, Theology of the New Testament (Grand Rapids MI: Baker Academic, 
2009) 690. 

2 With G.D. Fee, “On the Text and Meaning of John 20, 30-31," in The Four Gospels 1992. Fest- 
schrift F. Neirynck (3 vols.; ed. F. Van Segbroeck, C.M. Tuckett, G. Van Belle and J. Verheyden; 
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explains the title “the Christ” directly in the apposition “the Son of God” 
(6 viòç tod 6:00) and points out the soteriological meaning of this faith: 
this faith gives them eternal life in His name. When Jesus visited Jerusa- 
lem during the Feast of Tabernacles, a discussion was held between the 
people in the temple on whether Jesus was the Messiah (7:25-31, 40-44) 
and many of them believed in him because they were convinced. Their line 
of reasoning is made clear in a rhetorical question in 7:31, which implies 
that when the Messiah comes he will not perform more miracles than 
Jesus (6 xpıorösg Stav EA pry TAElova ampeia mouoet Qv obrog £rolvcev;). In 
the Gospel’s conclusion as well as in 7:31, by seeing the signs that Jesus 
performed (onueia now), one comes to believe (mictevw) that he is the 
Messiah (6 xpıotög). 

Many commentaries point out that there are no Jewish sources from 
the first century that contain an expectation that the Messiah will perform 
wonders or signs.? How can the Fourth Evangelist indicate that Jesus is the 
Messiah through the narratives of signs? To answer this question we will 
first inquire whether there is any evidence in Jewish sources that there 
was an expectation that the Messiah would perform miracles, secondly 
we will discuss the crowd’s exclamation in 7:31 within its context, and to 
conclude we will explain how the evangelist came about giving the signs 
a central place in his gospel, and how we can see them as a manifestation 
of the Messiah. 


I. The Wonders of the Messiah in the Jewish Sources 


The messianic problem in 7:31 can be formulated as follows: “Is there evi- 
dence to suggest that Jewish groups (or even one Jewish group) of the first 
century expected the Messiah to be a worker of miracles?”* J.L. Martyn 


BETL 100; Leuven; Peeters, 1992) 3:2193-2205, we argue that “the present subjunctive is the 
original text in both 19,35 and 20,31” (2205). 

3 See, e.g., R. Bultmann, Gospel of John (Oxford: Blackwell, 1971), 306 n. 3: “Clearly what 
is assumed here [7:31] is the view that the Messiah on his appearance will give proof of 
his authority by miracles. This view is not clearly attested in Jewish literature”; see also 
R.E. Brown, The Gospel According to John (AB 29; New York: Doubleday, 1966) 1:313; C.K. 
Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John (2nd ed.: Philadelphia PA: Westminster, 1978) 323; 
C. Dietzfelbinger, Das Evangelium nach Johannes (Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 2001) I. 222— 
223; C.S. Keener, The Gospel ofJohn:A Commentary (Grand Rapids MI: Baker Academic, 2003) 
I: 719; J.R. Michaels, Commentary on the Gospel of John (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2010) 
454; D. Bruner, The Gospel of John: A Commentary (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2012) 484. 

4 J.L. Martyn, History & Theology in the Fourth Gospel (and ed.; Nashville TN: Abingdon, 
1979) 95- 
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has treated this question in detail. We will draw from his findings aspects 
that are relevant to our argument.® 

(a) In the Jewish sources the expected Messiah is almost always pre- 
sented as the Son of David, because messianic hope was based on the 
glorious times of King David. Therefore the Messiah will be “a wondrous 
King” who saves Israel with might from enemy powers. In the Psalms of 
Solomon, which has long been considered to be the most important source 
of our knowledge of messianic hope, “the Messiah’s works” are mentioned 
in chapter 17 (vv. 39b-40): "Then who will succeed against him, mighty in 
his actions and strong in the fear of God.” Martyn deduces from the con- 
text what these works refer to: the monumental defeat of Israel's enemies, 
the purification of Jerusalem from the nations that suppressed it, the gath- 
ering of God's people, and protecting the flock of the Lord. No mention 
of wonders is made in these deeds of the Messiah. Naturally the Messiah 
is a gallant warrior and a wise man who should be admired. But he is not 
presented as someone that performs wonders, such as healing the lame, 
miraculously providing people with bread and water, healing the blind or 
resurrecting the dead." 

(b) According to Martyn the image of the Messiah regarding miracles 
does not change when we read how Isa 35:5-6 was interpreted in Judaism 
of the first century. The text reads as follows: "Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped; then the lame shall 
leap like a deer, and the tongue of the speechless sing for joy. For waters 
shall break forth in the wilderness, and streams in the desert." Here the 
prophet is portraying a picture of hope in which God will bring redemp- 
tion. Although the verbs in the first two clauses are used passively, we can 
determine from their context that God is the subject of the verbal action. 
Martyn therefore concludes that we are dealing here with a description of 
a glorious period which is characterised by wonders. The messianic period 
will therefore be a time of miracles. Because the Messiah is not mentioned 
in the Targum of Isa 35, as in the original text, it is clear that this text 


5 Martyn, History & Theology, 95-100. 

$ J.H. Charlesworth, ed., The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (2 vols.; Anchor Bible Ref- 
erence Library; New York: Doubleday, 1983-1985) 2:668. On the references to the Messiah 
in Pss. Sol. 17, see L.T. Stuckenbruck, “Messianic Ideas in the Apocalyptic and Related Lit- 
erature of Early Judaism,” in The Messiah in the Old and New Testaments (ed. S.E. Porter; 
McMaster New Testament Studies; Grand Rapids MI/Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2007) 90-113, 
esp. 93-97. See also Dietzfelbinger (vol. 1: 2001) 222. 

7 Martyn, History & Theology, 96. 
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cannot be used to substantiate the expectation of the Messiah as a miracle 
worker.? 

(c) There are several references in Jewish literature to messianic pre- 
tenders who led many of the people into the wilderness and promised 
that signs would take place. Martyn refers to Josephus, B.J. 2.259 and 
AJ. 20167168 (cf. A. 20.97). In these passages there are equally no 
prompts to suggest that one of these people would become the Messiah. 
Moreover, Martyn points out that these signs are more probably Mosaic 
and not Davidic; in other words they are “wilderness signs.”? 

(d) The situation is the "essentially the same" in the Tannaitic litera- 
ture. Martyn warns the reader to practice caution when evaluating pos- 
sible Tannaitic references to the Messiah. He offers two reasons: on the 
one hand they are very limited in number (not a single reference in the 
Mishnah), and on the other, they could have been influenced (negatively) 
by Christian messianism.!° Nonetheless it is important to take note of 
the categorical nature of J. Klausner's verdict: *For the Messiah—and this 
should be carefully noted!—is never mentioned anywhere in the Tannaitic 
literature as a wonder-worker per se.” 

According to Martyn,!? one cannot speak of “the messianic works and 
miracles", as S. Mowinckel has claimed in the following citation:!? 


The day when the Messiah appears and accomplishes his Messianic work 
of salvation is the day when he “is revealed" as what he is destined to be, as 
the Messiah. These expressions imply that it is this Messianic work which 
makes him the Messiah. He cannot be known and acknowledged as such 
until these actions have revealed his identity. By performing Messianic 
works he “reveals his glory" (his dignity as Messiah), as the Fourth Gospel 
puts it (John ii). The brothers of Jesus say to Him, “Reveal yourself to 
the world"; by which they mean, come forward, and perform openly the 
Messianic works and miracles (John vii,gff., cf. xiv,22). According to Jewish 
thought, it is only then that he will become Messiah in the full sense of the 
term. Before that time we may say that He is but Messiah’s designatus, a 
claimant to Messianic status." 


* Martyn, History & Theology, 96-97. 

? Martyn, History & Theology, 97. 

10 Martyn, History & Theology, 97. 

1 J, Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel from Its Beginning to the Completion of the 
Mishnah (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1955) 506. 

12 Martyn, History & Theology, 98. 

13 S. Mowinckel, He That Cometh (Oxford: Blackwell, 1956) 303. 
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Martyn comments on Mowickel’s distinct reference to the Fourth Gospel 
as follows: “These data [in John’s Gospel] present us, of course, with the 
problem, not with the answer!"^ Alternatively, when “Christian data" is 
set aside, according to Martyn, one can agree with the far reaching con- 
clusion formulated by Ph. Vielhauer: “In the first-century Judaism the 
Messiah was not thought of as a worker of miracles."5 Many scholars, 
such as R. Bultmann, have reached the same conclusion: “For though mir- 
acles were indeed a characteristic of the messianic period in the Jewish 
belief, still the Messiah himself was not thought of as a miracle-worker.”!6 
Martyn concludes his inquiry into Jewish parallels for the exclamation in 
7:31, and he determines: “Our problem is, therefore, a genuine one. John 
presupposes that his use of Jesus’ miracles as evidence pointing to his 
Messiahship will make sense to Jews, whereas Jewish sources seems to 
give us no reason to view this presupposition as a realistic one.”!” 


2. The Use of xpıorög in Context 


Before we formulate a response to the problem of the Messiah who per- 
forms miracles in the Fourth Gospel, we will first locate the statement of 
7:31 in the broader context of the Gospel. In this regard we will discuss 
(1) the usage of yptotd¢, (2) the usage of other Christological titles that 
occur in the direct context of xpıctös, and (3) parallel statements of 7:31. 
1 The title xpıotös occurs 19 times in the Fourth Gospel? With the 
exception of 1:17, 41; 4:25 and 17:3, the title always occurs with a definite 


14 Martyn, History & Theology, 98. 

15 Ph. Vielhauer, “Erwägungen zur Christologie des Markusevangelium," in Zeit und 
Geschichte: Dankesgabe an Rudolf Bultmann zum 80. Geburtstag (ed. E. Dinkler and 
H. Thyen; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1964) 155-169, esp. 159; for the English translation, see 
Martyn, History & Theology, 98. 

16 R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament (2 vols.; New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1951-1955) 1:27 (compare n. 3 above). For the same opinion, Martyn refers to the 
following authors: A. Schweitzer, F. Hahn, R. Fuller, and to some standard works of 
P. Volz, W. Bousset and H. Gressmann, and to U. Wilckens. For more recent authors, see 
n. 3 above. 

17 Martyn, History & Theology, 99. 

18 For the following analysis, see esp. Schnackenburg, “Die Messiasfrage,” 319-323; 
Bauckham, “Messianism,” 54; Hahn, Theologie, 1:625-626; Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 262-263. 
On the Christian use of xpıotög, see esp. the studies of M. de Jonge: "The Use of the Word 
‘Anointed’ in the Time of Jesus," NovT 8 (1966) 132-148; "The Earliest Christian Use of Chris- 
tos: Some Suggestions," NTS 32 (1986) 321-343; "Messiah," ABD 4 (1992) 777—788; see also 
M.P. Miller, “The Problem of the Origins of a Messianic Conception of Jesus,” in Redescrib- 
ing Christian Origins (ed. R. Cameron and M.P. Miller; SBLSymS 28; Altlanta GA: SBL, 2004) 
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article. In accordance with the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus never uses the 
title for himself, except in 17:3. The evangelist uses the title: (a) twice as 
the second name in the proper name ‘Ingots Xpıotög (1:17; 17:3); (b) twice 
as translation of the Hebrew title Meoolas, which in the New Testament 
occurs only in the Fourth Gospel (1:41; 4:25); (c) nine times directly for 
Jesus: 1:41 (see also under b); 4:29; 7:26, 41a; 9:22; 10:24; 11:27; 20:31; (d) eight 
times indirectly for Jesus, which includes three instances from the discus- 
sion on whether John the Baptist was the expected Messiah (1:20, 25; 3:28) 
and five instances from discussions on Jesus being the Messiah (7:27, 31, 
41b, 42; 12:34). 

2. Regarding the context it is noticeable that the Christological title 6 
xpıotög is usually accompanied by other titles, as the following overview 
illustrates:!9 


(1) 11-18: "Ingots Xpıotög (1:17), cf. Adyos (aa[ter], 14), povoyevhç (1:14, 18), 
Qed¢ (1:1, 18); Movoyevng deög (118; v.l. ó vidg Tod Beo). 

(2) 1:19-28: xpıotög (1:20, 25), cf. "HAtag (1:21, 25), TeOPNHTNGS (1:21, 25). 

(3) 1:29-51: xptoxóc (1:41), cf. àuvòç tod Oeod (1:29, 36), viög tod Oeod (1:34[v.L. 
&xAextóc], 49), Meccíac (1:41), BactiAebc tod “Iopana (1:49), vlog tod 
a&vOowmov (1:51). 

(4) 41-54: xpi tóc (4:25, 29), cf. mpopytys (4:19, 44), Mecca (4:25), owth 
Tod xócyou (4:42), xóptoc (4:1 [v.L ], 11, 15, 19, 49).2° 

(5) 7:25-52: xptoxóc (7:26, 27, 31, 41[bis], 42), cf. mpogytys (7:40, 52). 

(6) 91-41 xpıotög (9:22), cf. mpopntys (9:17), xóptoc (9:36, 38), vlog tod 
avOowmov (9:35). 

(7) 10:22-39: xpıotög (10:24), cf. viog Tob Oeod (10:36). 

(8) 113-44: xpi tóc (11:27), cf. vidg Tob 0£00 (11:4, 27), xüptoc (11:2, 3, 12, 21, 27, 
32, 34, 39). 

(9) 1212-36: xpıotög (12:34), cf. Bactreds tod “Iopand (12:13), ó Bactrevs 
(12:15), vlög ToD &vOpomov (12:23, 34|bis]). 


301-335. On the historical Jesus and the messianic question, see M. de Jonge, God's Final 
Envoy: Early Christology and Jesus' Own Conception of His Mission (Studying the Historical 
Jesus; Grand Rapids MI/Cambridge: Eerdmans, 1998) 95-109; G. Theissen and A. Merz, The 
Historical Jesus: A Comprehensive Guide (London: SCM, 1998) 531-541; M.F. Bird, Are You 
the One Who Is to Come? The Historical Jesus and the Messianic Question (Grand Rapids MI: 
Baker Academic, 2009). 

19 Compare Schnackenburg, “Die Messiasfrage,” 322-323. 

20 We prefer to read 6 xüpıog in 4:1; see G. Van Belle, “Küpıos or "Ingots John 4,1,” New 
Testament Textual Criticism and Exegesis. Festschrift Joél Delobel (ed. A. Denaux; BETL 161; 
Leuven, Peeters, 2001) 153-186. 
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(10) 17:1-26: "Incods Xpıotög (17:3), cf. vlog (17a[bis]). 
(11) 20:24-31: xpic tóc (20:31), cf. viòç Tod Oeod (20:31), xóptog (20:25, 28), 
6 Gedg (20:28). 


3. Along with M. de Jonge we must emphasise that in some cases the 
Fourth Evangelist “clearly wishes to confront Jesus’ own statements 
about himself, or pronouncements of others concerning him, with Jewish 
(and Samaritan) expectations.”*! The idea expressed in 7:31 is not an 
isolated case. 

It forms part of the three passages in chapter 7 dealing with the coming 
of the Messiah, which belong to the debates that Jesus held with differ- 
ent groups in Jerusalem during the Feast of Tabernacles ( Jews in 7:16-24, 
28-30, 33-36; and crowds in 7:11-13, 14-15, 25-27, 31-32).?? The Jews and 
the crowds defend the following positions: (a) when the Messiah comes 
his origin will be unknown (7:26-27); (b) he will not be able to perform 
more signs than Jesus (7:31), and (c) he certainly does not come from 
Galilee but from the lineage of David and from Bethlehem, the home- 
town of David (7:41-42). Note that the title Prophet is used alongside the 
title Messiah in this last passage, and it is said of both that they cannot 
come from Galilee. (d) To these three clear references to Jewish beliefs on 
the Messiah, a fourth direct conviction is told by the Jews in 12:34. When 
Jesus announces how he would die (12:32-33), the crowds rose up against 
him, saying: "We have heard from the law that the Messiah remains 
forever. How can you say that the Son of Man must be lifted up? Who is 
this Son of Man?” (12:34). Here the title Son of Man is used directly along- 
side Messiah. 

Besides these direct examples, de Jonge also refers to three further pas- 
sages in the Fourth Gospel that allude to Jewish views on the Messiah:?? 
(a) During the interrogation of the Baptist by the representatives of the 
Jews (Jn 119-34), their question "Who are you?" (119) appears to have 
three possible answers: “the Christ,” "Elijah" and “the Prophet,” which pos- 
sibly correspond with Jewish expectations. This section can be connected 
quite easily to 7:40-44, in which the titles, “the Prophet" and “the Christ" 
are also mentioned alongside each other. (b) During the first meeting 
between the disciples and Jesus in 1:35-51, Andrew, who came from the 





21 De Jonge, “Jewish Expectations,” 78. 
22 De Jonge, “Jewish Expectations,” 77. 
23 De Jonge, “Jewish Expectations,” 77-78. 
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Baptist’s inner circle, went in search of his brother with the exclamation: 
“We have found the Messiah (which is translated Anointed)” (1:41). The 
following day Jesus came across Philip, and Philip went to Nathanael and 
announced to him: “We have found him about whom Moses in the law 
and also the prophets wrote, Jesus son of Joseph of Nazareth" (1:45). Philip 
convinces Nathanael to accompany him to Jesus, and after Jesus mani- 
fested his supernatural knowledge (1:48), Nathanael confessed: “Rabbi, you 
are the Son of God! You are the King of Israel!” (1:49). Jesus answers this 
confession with a Son of Man logion: “Very truly, I tell you, you will see 
heaven opened and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the 
Son of Man” (1:51). (c) During the meeting between Jesus and the Samari- 
tan woman we find an implicit reference to the Samaritan expectation of 
the coming of the Messiah (the Taheb), when the woman says to Jesus: 
"I know that the Messiah is coming (who is called Christ). When he comes, 
he will proclaim all things to us” (4:25). 

From this concise overview we can conclude preliminarily that in the 
Fourth Gospel the title ó xpıorös for Jesus plays an important role in the 
debate between the synagogue and the Christian community. This is 
the reason why the term is so prominent in arguments that are used 
by the Jews. But the evangelist himself views the title 6 xpıorög inadequate 
and feels the need to define the title further. For this reason, throughout 
his gospel he essentially uses all the important Christological titles that 
occur in the New Testament (e.g. Lord, Son of God, Saviour of the World, 
Holy One of God, Elect of God, King of Israel, Lamb of God, the Christ and 
its transliteration) to show that Jesus is “the heavenly redeemer figure."?4 
In the next section we will examine how the signs may serve as indica- 
tions that Jesus is the Messiah, as it is presumed in 7:31 and 20:31. 


3. Signs of the Prophet-Messiah, the Son of God and the 
One Sent by the Father 


The Signs of the Messiah: A Christian Messianic Dogma? 


R. Bauckham calls our problem of a Messiah who performs miracles, “the 
most problematic statement in the Gospel about any of the eschatological 


24 D. Neufeld, “‘And When That One Comes’: Aspects of Johannine Messianism,” in 
Eschatology, Messianism, and the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. C.A. Evans and P.W. Flint; Stud- 
ies in the Dead Sea Scrolls 1; Grand Rapids MI/Cambridge: Eerdmans, 1997) 120-151, 
esp. 120. 
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figures.”25 The remark of Klausner cannot be sidestepped and we agree 
with de Jonge that the terminology in 7:31 is Christian as the context 
shows: “the statement is said to be made by many people from the crowd 
who began to believe in Jesus."?9 That John is here following a “Christian 
tradition” dependent of the Synoptic Gospels is evident from the follow- 
ing considerations: 


1. In the Fourth Gospel the word £pyov is sometimes used as a synonym of 
oyyetov.2” The expression Epya tod yptotod does not appear in the Fourth 
Gospel, but indeed does occur in the Gospel of Matthew (11:2-6).28 Whilst 
in prison, John the Baptist, who heard of the “works of the Messiah’, 
requests his disciples to ask Jesus: “Are you the one who is to come, or 
are we to wait for another?” Jesus formulates a clear answer by referring 
to the miracles that he is performing: “Go and tell John what you hear and 
see: the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and the poor have good news brought 
to them. And blessed is anyone who takes no offense at me" (vv. 4-6). 

2. In Mark 13:22 (par. Matthew 24:24) oynpeta xoi tepata are ascribed 
to “false Messiahs and prophets” (Wevdöxpıoror xoi pevdormpopytan; cf. 
2 Thess 2:9).29 We note that the expression oynpeta xoi tepata also occurs 
in the Fourth Gospel (4:48).3° 

3. In contrast to the Jewish tradition, there is not a big step in the 
Christian tradition from the miracles in the messianic era, which were 
performed by God according to the Jewish tradition, to the miracles per- 
formed by the Messiah himself during the Messianic era.?! Moreover, 
this transfer of miracles of God to miracles of Jesus supports the Johan- 
nine Christology in exemplary fashion. Indeed, as the One Sent by the 
Father, Jesus performs the works given to him by the Father. Therefore 
the title viòç toô Jeo goes well with xpıotös (11:27; 20:31). The pairing of 


?5 Bauckham, “Messianism,” 63. 

26 De Jonge, “Jewish Expectations,” 91-92. 

27 See G. Van Belle, The Signs Source in the Fourth Gospel: Historical Survey and Critical 
Evaluation of the Semeia Hypothesis (BETL 166; Leuven, Peeters, 1995) 380-389. 

28 Compare J.H. Bernard, St. John (ICC; Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1928) I. 276. 

29 Bernard, St. John, I. 276; Brown, Gospel of John, 1. 313; De Jonge, “Jewish Expectations,” 
92; Dietzfelbinger, Das Evangelium, I. 222—223. 

30 Van Belle, The Signs Source, 387. 

31 See e.g. Bultmann, Gospel of John, 306 n. 3: “[I]}t seems that the miracles which were 
expected to occur in the age of salvation (cf. e.g. Is. 35.5£.... ) could also be thought of as 
accrediting miracles for the Messiah. This view is presupposed in Mt. 11.2ff. parr.; Mk. 13.22; 
II Th. 2.9. Cp. also the demand for a sign in Mk. 8.11; Mt. 12.38 par." 
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the title xpıotög and viög tod 0:00 we also find in the Synoptic Gospels: see 
Mark 1:1; Matt 16:16; 26:23; compare to Luke 4:41.32 

4. In Matt 12:22-23, at the healing of the man who was blind and mute, 
the crowds asked themselves whether Jesus could be the Son of David. 
The reference to 6 vióc Aavid, (see 13; 9:27; 15:22; 20:30-31; 21:9, 15) clearly 
links Jesus' miracle and the Davidic Messiah in the discussion whether 
Jesus drives demons out through Beelzebub, the prince of demons, as the 
Pharisees thought.?? 

From our analysis thus far we can determine that even though no mir- 
acles were expected in the Jewish tradition on the Messiah, it was a true 
"dogma" for the Christians and certainly also for John that by his mira- 
cles Jesus would be recognised as Messiah. Therefore we can agree with 
R. Schnackenburg's commentary on 7:31:54 


...the intermediate expression "greater signs" simply focuses attention on 
the Johannine "signs" and the inescapable impression that they make upon 
the people (cf. 2:23; 3:2; 6:2, 14; 936; 10:41; 1:47). What we have here is not 
Jewish but Christian messianic dogma, and more precisely the Johannine 
perspective that Jesus' profoundly significant 'signs' reveal him as the Mes- 
siah and Son of God (20:30-31). Anyone who contemplates them without 
prejudice cannot but recognize that Jesus has come from God (cf. 3:2; 9:16c, 
32-33; 10:21) and arrive at faith in Jesus (cf. 10:41-42). 


The Messiah, the Prophet and Other Eschatological Figures 


As Martyn observes, we should remember that "Jewish expectations of the 
future were extraordinarily varied."55 Correctly he states: 


If it be true that there is no suggestion of miraculous activity on the part of 
the Davidic Messiah, it is equally true that the figures expected by Jews to 
play roles in the eschatological future (not only the various messiahs, but 
also the Son of Man, the Prophet like Moses, the Prophet like Elijah, and 
others) were allowed to coalesce in the most varied ways. Thus, while we 


32 Matera, “Transcending Messianic Expectations,” 212. 

33 Martyn, History & Theology, 97-98 n. 143: "Actually, the problem of a miracle- 
working Messiah arises not only in the Fourth Gospel, but also in Matthew.... Indeed, 
Matthew 12:23: 'And all the people were amazed, and said, 'Can this be the Son of David?' 
sounds remarkably like John 7:31:...” Note that in Mark 10:47-48 (par. Matt 20:30-31; 
Luke 18:38—39; see also Matt 9:27), “it was because Bartimaeus recognised Jesus as ‘the Son 
of David’, that he believed He could restore his sight"; see J.H. Bernard (vol. 1: 1928) 276. 
See also R.E. Brown (vol. 1: 1966) 1:313. 

34 R. Schnackenburg, The Gospel According to St. John (New York: Herder, 1972), II. 
148-149. 

35 Martyn, History & Theology, 99. 
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must keep our problem firmly in mind—John does use the title “Messiah” 
in a careful, one might even say technical, way ...—it is just possible that 
traits ‘properly’ belonging to another eschatological figure have ‘rubbed off’ 
on the Johannine Messiah.3® 


According to de Jonge, Martyn has correctly pointed out that we can talk of 
a “merging of various messianic conceptions.”3” In nQMelch 18 we indeed 
find an “explicit proof that a prophetic figure could be called ‘anointed 
by the Spirit’.”3 But de Jonge therewith stresses that in the Fourth 
Gospel, “the prophet and the Messiah are kept separate—also in one of 
the following episodes in this same chapter, 7:40-44!”?? He notes that “the 
notion of the prophet like Moses is often in the background when Jesus’ 
signs mentioned (most notably in 3:2; chapter 6 and 9),” but immediately 
concedes that in 20:31 "the statement of 7:31 is supplemented and cor- 
rected by the assertion that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God."^? De Jonge 
is correct in his observation that the evangelist draws a clear distinction 
between prophet and Messiah, but this does not mean as S. Cho claims 
that “the terms ‘Messiah’ and ‘prophet’ are not at all closely related to each 
other in John’s Gospel.”*! In fact, “both designations are correlated to each 
other for identifying the expected eschatological figure."^? 

Furthermore, we wish to emphasise in agreement with B.W.J. de Ruyter 
that all the Christological titles and declarations in the Fourth Gospel 
stand in service of the specific Johannine vision of Jesus, and he posits 


36 Martyn, History & Theology, 99. In the Third Part of his book Martyn shows that 
the prophetic elements in the Fourth Gospel are connected to the figure of the Messiah 
(102-128), and further he claims that the expectation of the Prophet-Messiah like Moses 
contrasts the presence of the Son of Man in the discussions between the Christians and 
the synagogue (129-151). 

37 De Jonge, “Jewish Expectations,” 92. Martyn, History & Theology, 13, notes that 
“the problem [of John 7:31] is largely solved if we recognize the equation of the wonder- 
working Prophet with the Messiah.” According to Barrett, Gospel of John, 323, “[t]his is a 
shrewd remark, but it would be rash to affirm that it was only in Johannine circles that this 
equation was made, and that no Jews hoped for miracles from a Messiah; moreover, it 
would be natural for Jews, even though they had not been expecting a miracle-working 
Messiah, to wonder, if confronted by miracles, whether the miracle-worker might not be 
the Messiah.” 

38 De Jonge, “Jewish Expectations,” 92. 

39 De Jonge, “Jewish Expectations,” 92. 

40 De Jonge, “Jewish Expectations,” 92. Compare Schnelle, Theology, 690: “The use of 
Messiah and Son of Man alongside each other in 11:27 and 20:31 shows clearly that for John, 
messiahship and divine sonship belong together.” 

^ Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 262. 

42 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 271. 
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that they all have more or less the same meaning.*? This appears from the 
parallel use of (a) Christ and Son of God in John 20:31, (b) Christ and the 
Son of Man in John 12:34, (c) Son of God and the king of Israel in John 1:49, 
and of (d) Lord and God in John 20:28.^^ This leads de Ruyter to conclude 
that the presentations of Jesus as the Mosaic prophet and the son of David 
are essentially interchangeable for the evangelist with designations such 
as the eschatological judge (Son of Man), the pre-existential Logos, Lord, 
and God. According to him one should not presume that John is follow- 
ing a pre-Christian tradition here, which already connects one or more of 
these representations, for example the portrayal of Moses as prophet and 
king. Far rather one should accept that the distinguished qualifications 
will coincide in meaning because they must all characterise the unique 
function of one and same person, Jesus.*? 


The Prophet and the Messiah 


The title mpogytys is connected implicitly and explicitly with the iden- 
tity of Jesus in John 1:21, 25; 4:19, 44; 6:14; 7:40, 52 and 9:17.46 Evidence is 
provided in passages from Flavius Josephus, which Martyn cites,^? that 
miracles were expected of a prophet in the Jewish tradition. In these pas- 
sages Josephus links “the signs" with the title “prophet”, with the divid- 
ing of a river's waters and with the wilderness.^? Alone by referring to 
John 9:28-29, it is clear to Martyn that “we must consider the possibility 
that the figure of Moses plays an important role in the Johannine church- 
synagogue conversation.”*? Moreover with Bauckham we must point out 
that "Jewish messianism was not so much a tradition of ideas as a tradi- 
tion of exegesis, and in all Jewish exegesis much depended on recognizing 
links between one passage and another.”®® One of the most important 
texts on Davidic messianism, Isa 11:2 (“the spirit of the Lord shall rest 


^3 B.WJ. de Ruyter, De gemeente van de evangelist Johannes: Haar polemiek en geschie- 
denis (Delft: Eburon, 1998) 51-56. 

^^ De Ruyter, De gemeente, 54. 

45 De Ruyter, De gemeente, 54. 

46 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 1. See also G. Van Belle, "The Prophetic Power of the Word of 
Jesus: A Study of John 4:43-54,” in Prophecy, Wisdom, and Spirit, in the Johannine Literature 
/ Prophétisme, Sagesse et Esprit dans la littérature johannique (ed. B. Decarneux, F. Nobilio, 
and A. d'Helt; Bruxelles/Fernelmont: E.M.E., 2012) esp. section IV: “Jesus as Prophet, the 
One Sent by the Father, and the Coming One" (in print). 

^7 See n. 9 above. 

48 Martyn, History & Theology, 99. See also, e.g., Tuckett, Christology, 457. 

49 Martyn, History & Theology, 99. 

59 Bauckham, “Messianism,” 65. 
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on him")?! can be linked easily to the text in Isa 61:1, where the speaker, 
who should be identified with a prophet, says: “The spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me, because the Lord has anointed me.” In the Hebrew Bible there 
are no other figures of whom it is said that they are anointed by the spirit 
of YHWH. Further, taking Isa 61:1 as point of departure, Bauckham believes 
it is easy to draw connections with Isa 42:7 and Isa 35:5-6 and similarly 
with Ps 146:7-8. Additionally in 4Q521 we find that Isa 61:1 is linked to 
Ps 146:7-8 and in Matt 11:5-6 and Luke 7:22-23 there are associations with 
Isa 61:1 and Isa 35:5-6. This leads Bauckham to conclude:?? 


In this way, such miraculous acts as opening the eyes of the blind and heal- 
ing the lame could be understood as signs the Davidic Messiah will per- 
form. Some support for this suggestion might be found in the much debated 
Qumran text 4Q521 2.2.7-14, where releasing captives, giving sight to the 
blind, raising up the downtrodden, healing the wounded, raising the dead, 
preaching good news to the poor, and enriching the hungry (acts mostly 
drawn from Ps. 146:7-8 and Isa 61:1) seem to be ascribed directly to God, 
not to the Messiah. But similar exegetical moves could easily ascribe these 
to the Messiah of Isaiah 61:1. 


With Cho we can mention the following passages in the Fourth Gospel 
where it is clear that the title “prophet” and “Christ” are interchangeable.°? 
First, when approached by the priests and Levites from Jerusalem, who 
were sent by the Jews, and then more specifically by the delegates of the 
Pharisees, John the Baptist was asked, “Who are you?" (119), to which he 
answered unceremoniously, “I am not the Messiah” (1:20, 25). The interro- 
gators then asked a second and a third times whether he was Elijah or the 


51 See WJ. Bittner, Jesu Zeichen im Johannesevangelium: Die Messiaserkenntnis im 
Johannesevangelium vor ihrem jüdischen Hintergrund (WUNT 2.26; Tübingen; Mohr Sie- 
beck, 1987) 245-258, who has stressed the importance of Isa 11 and related texts (Isa 42, 
49 and 61) in the Fourth Gospel's presentation of Jesus as Davidic Messiah, who would 
perform miracles. 

52 Bauckham, “Messianism,” 65. For the text of 4Q521 (2.2.7-14), see F. Garcia Martínez 
and EJ.C. Tigchelaar, eds., The Dead Sea Scrolls: Study Edition (2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 1997— 
1998) 2:045. On Luke 7:22, Isaiah 61 and the “Messianic Apocalypse" (4Q521), see F. Nei- 
rynck, “Q 6,20b-21; 7,22 and Isaiah 61,” in The Scriptures in the Gospels (ed. C.M. Tuckett; 
BETL 131; Leuven: Peeters, 1997) 27-64; reprinted in F. Neirynck, Evangelica III: 1992-2000. 
Collected Essays (BETL 150; Leuven: Peeters, 2001) 129-166; see also M. Labahn, “The Sig- 
nificance of Signs in Luke 7:22 in the Light of Isaiah 61 and the Messianic Apocalypse," in 
From Prophecy to Testament: The Function of the Old Testament in the New (ed. C.A. Evans; 
Peabody MA: Hendrickson) 164-168. 

53 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 262. He also notes that in first-century Judaism, the title “Mes- 
siah,” “the anointed one," was not only used for the prophets (especially in Isa 61:1), but 
also for the king, who was appointed by God as in 1 Sam 12:3 (Saul) and in 2 Sam 19:22 
(David), and for priests (Lev 4:3, 5, 16). 
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prophet, and he denied being Elijah or the prophet (1:20, 25). Cho correctly 
concludes that “the addition of the names ‘Elijah’ and ‘the prophet’ as part 
of the same question reflects the variety in Jewish messianic expectation.”>* 
Second, the Samaritan woman identifies Jesus as the one who will come 
at the end of times and thus uses the term "Messiah" to distinguish Jesus, 
but before this she had recognised him as a prophet (4:19). Third, from 
John 1:41; 11:27; 20:31, it appears that in the Fourth Gospel the title xpıorös 
is not only used as “a criterion of identity, but also from a confessional 
standpoint as a statement of faith."55 

From the above it is clear that alongside “Christ” the title “prophet” is 
connected to miracles. This seems to be in line with the Old Testament 
view of the prophet. In the Masoretic text of the Old Testament, the term 
N21 is usually used to indicate the prophetic identities of the canonical 
prophets like Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Moses.5° The character- 
istic elements of their prophetic tasks according to Cho include: “(1) the 
function of a mouthpiece of God; (2) an intimate relationship with God; 
(3) their ability to predict the future; (4) the use of symbolic actions for 
reinforcing their prophetic messages; (5) the ability to perform miracles 
for demonstrating the prophetic identity; (6) the role of an intercessor."57 
Other authors may well identify and emphasise other or further qualities 
associated with a prophet? but these characteristics clearly illustrate that 
the description of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel answers to these criteria 
indicating him as “a prophet.” In current exegesis of the Fourth Gospel it 
has been emphasised that Jesus is described as the new Moses,°? but at 
the same time too little attention has been dedicated to the Johannine 


54 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 262. 

55 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 262; compare Hahn, Theologie, 1:625-626. 

56 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 93. 

57 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 93. 

58 See, e.g, M.E. Isaacs, "The Prophetic Spirit in the Fourth Gospel,” Hey] 24 (1983) 
391-407. 

59 See esp. H.M. Teeple, The Mosaic Eschatological Prophet (SBLMS 10; Philadelphia PA: 
Scholars, 1957); T.F. Glasson, Moses in the Fourth Gospel (SBT 40; London: SCM, 1963); W.A. 
Meeks, The Prophet-King: Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christology (NovTSup 14; 
Leiden: Brill, 1967); M. de Jonge, “Jesus as Prophet and King in the Fourth Gospel,” in 
Idem, Jesus: Stranger from Heaven and Son of God: Jesus Christ and the Christians in Johan- 
nine Perspective (SBLSBS 11; Missoula MT: Scholars, 1977) 49-76; M.-E. Boismard, Moses 
or Jesus: An Essay in Johannine Christology (BETL 84A; Leuven: Peeters, 1993); J. Lierman, 
“The Mosaic Pattern of John’s Christology,” in Challenging Perspectives on the Gospel of John 
(ed. J. Lierman; WUNT 2.219; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006) 210-234. 
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description of Jesus as “a Northern Prophet,” like Elijah and Elisha, as indi- 
cated by Buchanan:®° 


The Gospel of John shows more interest in prophets than any of the Synop- 
tic Gospels, but not those like Amos and Hosea, who criticized North Israel. 
Instead, his greatest interest was in the North Israelite prophets, Elijah and 
Elisha. This is made apparent by comparing the signs Jesus performed with 
the miracles of Elijah and Elisha... 


When Elisha was granted a double portion of Elijah's spirit (II Kgs 2:9-12), 
he evidently was given power to perform twice as many miracles as Elijah, 
but they were of the same nature. Elijah performed seven miracles, Elisha 
fourteen, and Jesus, according to the Fourth Gospel, performed seven signs, 
which were very similar to those of the Israelite prophets, except that Jesus 
was credited with more healing miracles and none of destructive miracles. 


The Coming One and the Prophet 


The 


title prophet, king, Messiah, and the Son of God overlap each other 


in the use of the epithet 6 épydpevos, in 1:9, 15, 27; 3:31(bis); 6:14; 11:27; 1213.6! 


1:9 


1:15 


1:27 


3:31a 


"Hv Tò qüc TO MAndıvöv, 8 pwrileı návta &vðpwrov, Epyönevov elg Tov 
Xxócuov. 

obroc Hv öv eirov: 6 dnlow pov épyóuevog Eumpoobév pov yéyovev, tt 
TPATOS pov HV. 

ó ón(ct pov goyduevos, od oùx cipi [iyà] &Elog tva Avow adtod tov iudvra 
tod bmodhuatos. 

'O dvwbev Epyönevos &r&vo TTAVTWV EoTiv’ 


3:31b ó àv Ex TS yhs Ex THS Ys tot xot Ex THs is Aadi. 


634 
11:27 


1213 


6 Ex TOD Ovpavod &pyóuevog [Emdvw navrwv Eotiv] 

o0tóc oti dAnOds 6 mpopHtys ó Epyönevos sig TOV xóauov. 

val, xüpte, EYW NENIOTEUKA STI 

ad el ó ypioròç 6 uldg Tod 9500 6 Eis tov xócuov Epyönevos. 

evAoynMevos ó Epyöuevog Ev Övönarı xupiov, [xoi] ó Bactreds tod "Iopan. 


The formula is used twice by the Baptist (1:15, 27). In both cases Jesus is 
characterised as “the one who comes after me” through the addition of 


60 


G.W. Buchanan, The Samaritan Origin of the Gospel of John, in Religions in Antiquity: 


Essays in Memory of Erwin Ramdell Goodenough (ed. J. Neusner; Numen Supplements 14; 
Leiden: Brill) 149—175, esp. 167-168; see also B.P. Robinson, “Christ as a Northern Prophet 
in St John,” Scripture 17 (1965) 104-108; Van Belle, “The Prophetic Power" (in print). 


61 


Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 263-264. 
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the adverb ozicw. In 3:31 the adverb &vwdev is used as synonym for x tod 
ovpavod with 6 épyduevog. The formula occurs in a confession of faith or 
acclamation in 6:14 expressed by the people (ot... év@pwaot), in 1:27 by 
Martha, and in 12:13 by a great crowd (6 dyAog toA0c ó EAOww Eig THY EOPTHV). 
Three times it concludes with eig tov xdcpov (1:9; 6:14; 11:27). Moreover, 
the formula occurs in three instances as a closer defining of a Christo- 
logical title (6:14 &Andas 6 MPO@HTHS; 11:27 ó xpıotög ó vlóc Tod 0600; 12:13 ó 
Bactreds tod Iopahà; compare also 1:9 Tò pç Td dAndıvöv, 8 pwttlet návta 
d&vEpwrov). 

In this light M. Menken has pointed out that “John is the only New 
Testament author to speak of the ‘coming’ (£pyec9ot) of the Messiah" (see 
4:25; 7:27, 31, 41, 42; 1:27; compare 2 Clem 2:7).9? In the Synoptics “the com- 
ing of the Messiah" is associated with the return of Elijah (Matt 11:14; 17:10, 
12; 27:49; cf. Mark 9:12-13; 15:35), and the doubts John the Baptist has on 
the identity of Jesus in Matt 11:3 and Luke 7:19-20 are formulated in the 
question: c) el 6 Epxönevog.63 


The One Sent by the Father 


However, the question ofthe Messiah, as well as the prophet, the king, the 
Son of God or the Son of Man, performing miracles should be approached 
from the central idea expressed in the Johannine Christology, which pres- 
ents Jesus as “the One Sent by the Father.” W. Loader summarises this 
Christology as follows: “The Father sends and authorises the Son, who 
knows the Father, comes from the Father, makes the Father known, brings 
light and life and truth, completes his Father’s work, returns to the Father, 
exalted, glorified, ascended, sends the disciples and sends the Spirit to 
enable greater understanding to equip for mission, and to build up the 
community of Faith.” 

Cho has correctly pointed out that the formulaic expressions 6 néupaç 
we TaTHp and ó mathp pe anéotaAKev are very important as they are used 
in the Fourth Gospel to characterise him as a prophet.6° He shows this in 
three points. First he indicates that "the use of the sending formula for 
the prophetic figure of John the Baptist suggests the prophetic image of 


62 MJ.J. Menken, Old Testament Quotations in the Fourth Gospel: Studies in Textual Form 
(CBET 15; Kampen: Kok Pharos: 1996), 17. 

63 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 263 n. 38. 

64 W. Loader, The Christology of the Fourth Gospel: Structure and Issues (BBET 23; Frank- 
furt am Main/Bern: Lang, 1989) 78. 

65 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 153-159. 
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Jesus when the same sending formula is applied to Jesus.” This mission 
formula occurs three times for John the Baptist: 


1:6 — Eyéveto &vpwnos, ameotaduevos mapa 900, Övona orc Iwávvnç: 

133  xd&yà ox Hdetw adtdv, GM’ 6 méupac ue PantiCew Ev dati Exeivög pot 
elev" 

3:28 ...örı elmov [St] ox cipi £yà ó Xptotdc, 


vu 


AM’ Ott aneotaduevos ciui Eunpoodev Exeivon. 


Though the Baptist is presented as sent by God in the Fourth Gospel, and 
as in the Synoptics appears to be a prophet (Matt 11:9-14; Mark 9:11-13; 
Luke 7:26-28), he testifies during the enquiries of the priests and Levites, 
who were sent from Jerusalem by the Jews—more specifically the Phari- 
sees ( John 1:19-28)—that he is not the Christ (compare John 3:28), Elijah, 
or the prophet. In contrast the Baptist is not only indicated by the mission 
formula to be a prophet but also by the Isaianic description of the voice 
calling in the wilderness ( John 1:23; Isa 40:3). When the mission formula is 
now applied to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel it implies that he is identified as 
a prophet like the Baptist. Though, he does not claim this title for himself: 
“The use of the sending formula by Jesus illuminates that he stands in the 
same line as John the Baptist: Jesus is depicted as God-sent prophet. The 
reason for allowing John the Baptist to initiate the sending formula is that 
both he and Jesus come from the same sender.”67 

In the second place Cho argues that “the sending formula used by Jesus 
seems to imply his prophetic calling in which he shows his self-conscious- 
ness as prophet."5? In this regard he notes that the frequent use of the 
verb noo in the call narratives of the prophets in the Old Testament “indi- 
cates that the prophets are sent by God." Though no narrative of Jesus' 
prophetic calling occurs in the Fourth Gospel, the sending formula can 
be explained as “a mark of Jesus’ self-characterization as prophet." 9? In 
the sending formulas Jesus repeatedly uses "the family language" and the 
father-son relationship is clearly expressed in John 3:17; 5:23 and 10:36. 
This intimate relationship between Jesus and his Father can be compared 
to the image of the prophet in the Old Testament, but in the Fourth Gos- 
pel Jesus is more than a prophet: *ultimately the relationship between 


66 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 155. 
67 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 156. 
68 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 156. 
69 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 156. 
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Jesus and God transcends the relationship between the prophets in the 
Old Testament and God."?? Indeed, Jesus emphasises that as the One Sent 
by God, he was first with the Father (John 11, 14; 8:42, 58; 17:5) and that 
he and the Father are one (John 10:30, 38; 14:10, 11; 17:21, 22). On these 
grounds Cho concludes: “In this respect, the figure of Jesus is not only a 
prophet, but also more than a prophet, even more than the eschatological 
prophet.”7! 

Finally, Cho discusses particularly 12:44-50 and 14:24, where the send- 
ing formula stands in relation to the prophetic office. He argues that 
these texts indicate that “Jesus understands his prophetic role in terms of 
being God's mouthpiece, of his subordination to God, and of his prophetic 
judgment."72 

Just as Jesus surpasses the Old Testament prophets in performing mir- 
acles, he surpasses them in his function as the One Sent by his Father. 
Furthermore he surpasses John the Baptist, who was also sent, but assert- 
ively denied being the Messiah (1:20, 25 and 3:28) and in contrast to Jesus 
performed no miracles, as many witnessed when Jesus went across the 
Jordan again to where John baptised: “John performed no sign, but every- 
thing that John said about this man was true" (10:41).? Indeed “the most 
close parallel” is found in John 7:31. Painter correctly notes: 


In spite of the absence of clear and independent Jewish evidence concern- 
ing the expectation that the Messiah would perform signs, the Fourth Gos- 
pel's presentation presupposes this view. The notion that the Messiah would 
perform signs is strongly implied by the statement of those who believe in 
Jesus at 10:41-42:... This is a reference back to 119-36, where the Baptist, 
when questioned about the Messiah, identifies Jesus as the coming one. The 
contrast is between the Baptist, who did no sign, and Jesus who performed 
the signs of the Messiah. 


Conclusion 


In his criticism of WJ. Bittner's study, Maarten Menken, to whom I whole- 
heartedly dedicate this article, notes: "It is not correct that John rejects 


70 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 157. 

71 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 157. 

7 Cho, Jesus as Prophet, 157. 

73 On the problem of 10:41, see E. Bammel, “John Did no Miracle,” in Miracles: Cam- 
bridge Studies in Their Philosophy and History (London: Mowbray: 1965) 179-202. 

7^ Painter, "The Signs of the Messiah," 249. 
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the qualification of Jesus as the eschatological ‘prophet like Moses’.”’5 
Menken accepts that, with the exception of 6:15, “nowhere in John is the 
title prophet rejected for Jesus (see 1:21, 25; 7:40, and maybe also 4:19; 7:52; 
9:17)—although it is true that the qualification of Jesus as ‘the prophet’ is 
never the final word about him."$ He adds, however: “The use of onueiov 
as an indication of Jesus' miracles might then be positively related to 
Jesus' prophetic traits—although it remains curious that in John the 
signs function to legitimate Jesus as the Messiah, the Son of God (see 7:31; 
20:30—31)."77 

In this contribution we wanted to illustrate that the issue of the Jew- 
ish tradition of the Messiah not expecting him to perform miracles is less 
problematic than is generally thought. We have not only stressed that the 
one title is comfortably used as *a synonym" for another in the interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament texts in Judaism and in the Fourth Gospel, but 
that this is particularly the case when signs or miracles are mentioned 
in the context. Therefore one may accept that in 7:31 the Fourth Evan- 
gelist reflects the views of the Jews, which he corrects. But because "the 
terminology is Christian, we may just as well say that the Fourth Gospel 
refers here to views of Christians of Jewish descent which it criticizes."/8 
The evangelist did not just correct the point of view these Christians, 
but he developed it further with the title “prophet”, who as the One 
sent by God, repeated the miracles of the prophet Moses and especially 
Elijah and Elisha. 

In this exposition I have used a few methodological principles, which 
Maarten holds dear in the study of the Fourth Gospel. First he states: "The 
text of the Gospel as it lies before us, as the product of the final redactor, 
the evangelist, deserves our primary attention." Second we must heed that 
the evangelist treated the Old Testament citations with “relative freedom,” 
and this means that “he is rooted, with all the singularity he may have 
possessed, in an early Christian tradition of reading and interpreting the 
OT. Standing within this tradition and at the same time transforming it, 
he and his community have interpreted their religious heritage, the Scrip- 
tures, in the service of their faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God 


75 MJ.J. Menken, "The Christology of the Fourth Gospel: A Survey of Recent Research,” 
in From Jesus to John: Essays on Jesus and New Testament Christology in Honour of Marinus 
de Jonge (ed. M.C. de Boer; JSNTSup 84; Sheffield: Academic Press, 1993) 292-320, esp. 315. 

"6 Menken, "The Christology," 315. 

77 Menken, “The Christology,” 315. 

7$ De Jonge, “Jewish Expectations,” 92. 
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(cf. John 20:31).””9 To conclude, Maarten rightly states: "The development 
of the Johannine Christology is closely connected with the development 
of the Johannine community.'?? But to understand this development, 
should we not first ask ourselves to what degree John took over the Chris- 
tology from the Synoptics as a given, and developed it further to achieve 
his Christology of Jesus as the One Sent by the Father? 


79 De Jonge, “Jewish Expectations,” 212. 
80 Menken, “The Christology,” 315. 


PAUL'S USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AND HIS ATTACK 
ON APOLLOS' ADHERENTS IN CORINTH 


Harm W. Hollander 


The apostle Paul usually informs his readers of the most important issues 
he plans to address right at the beginning of his letters. So, in the intro- 
ductory paragraph of his first letter to the Corinthians, Paul thanks God 
for all the spiritual gifts he has given to the Christian believers in Corinth. 
Far from being ironical, he is expressing deep and genuine feelings about 
the wonderful effects of the Holy Spirit among the members of the Chris- 
tian community in Corinth: 


I give thanks to my God...for in every way you have been enriched in 
him (Jesus Christ), in speech and knowledge of every kind (¿v mavti Adyw 
xol noy yvwoet)...so that you are not lacking in any spiritual gift... 
(1 Cor 14-7). 


One ofthe most striking words in this thanksgiving is “knowledge” (yvacts), 
which is to be reckoned among the numerous gifts of the Holy Spirit. It 
appears to be a key term in 1 Corinthians, since it is found no less than ten 
times in this letter.? However, it is not equally distributed among Paul's 
arguments in 1 Corinthians. It is found in the introductory thanksgiving 
just mentioned; in chapter 8, where the apostle speaks about the eating 
of food sacrificed to idols (81, 7, 10, 11); and in chapters 12-14, which deal 
extensively with the diversity and the function of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit (12:8; 13:2, 8; 14:6).3 

It is generally assumed that Paul wrote his letter as a reaction to some 
firsthand information he received from “Chloe’s people", who had come 
from Corinth to visit him in Ephesus (1:1). However, in the course of 
writing the letter, he also took the opportunity to respond to a number 
of issues raised by certain—possibly high-ranking—members of the 


! All Bible quotations are usually taken from the New Revised Standard Version (NRSV). 

? [t is found another six times in 2 Corinthians and only thirteen times in all the other 
New Testament writings put together. 

3 The cognate verb ywwoxew is not found throughout the letter either; it occurs only 
in chapters 1-4, 8, and 13-14 (see 1:21; 2:8, 11, 14, 16; 3:20; 4:19; 8:2-3; 13:9, 12; 14:7, 9). Cf. also 
the use of émtrywwoxew in 13:12. 
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Corinthian community in a letter written to him some time before (7:1). 
Paul did not find it appropriate to answer them immediately after he 
received their letter; instead, he decided to send his fellow-worker Timo- 
thy to them in order “to remind them of his ways in Christ Jesus” (4:17).* 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the issues brought up in the letter 
from the Corinthian community had worried the apostle. It seems likely 
that their letter did not merely contain a couple of questions to which the 
apostle was asked to respond, but that rather, it was meant to commu- 
nicate the Corinthian Christians’ opinions about certain ideas that were 
then current in the Corinthian community and which differed signifi- 
cantly from Paul’s. Several times in his letter, Paul introduces a new topic 
with the formula nepi dé, “now concerning,” and although we cannot be 
sure about the source of that topic, whether it does in fact originate from 
the letter from the Corinthians or not, or about the order of presentation 
of the topics thus introduced, the formula is surely “a shorthand way of 
introducing the next topic of discussion, the only requirement of which is 
that it is readily known to both author and reader.”® It seems reasonable to 
assume that at least most of the themes dealt with by Paul from chapter 
7 onwards are a response to issues brought up in the Corinthians’ letter to 
Paul. The eating of the food sacrificed to idols (chapters 8-10) and the role 
and function of the gifts of the Holy Spirit (chapters 12-14) are probably 
two of these burning issues, and it is in these sections that the apostle uses 
the term yvöcıc. It is generally agreed that this word was taken by Paul 
from the Corinthians' letter." 

Although all Christians are supposed to possess “knowledge” (8:1), some 
people in Corinth believed that they were imbued with a special kind of 
knowledge. Both the gift of knowledge given through the Spirit to some 
Christians, and the knowledge shared by all believers, have to do with God 
and the divine world. All Christians know (or should know) that there is 
only one God and one Lord, Jesus Christ, and that salvation for all believ- 
ers has come through the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ (see esp. 


^ From 1610-11 it can be concluded that Paul expected his letter to the Corinthians to 
arrive before Timothy. 

5 See 7:25; 8:1; 12:1; 16:1, 12. 

$ See M.M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation: An Exegetical Investigation 
ofthe Language and Composition of1 Corinthians (Tübingen: Mohr/Louisville KY: Westmin- 
ster/Knox, 1992) 190-192, esp. 191 (italics Mitchell); and see also M.M. Mitchell, “Concern- 
ing IIEPI AE in 1 Corinthians," NovT 31 (1989) 229-256. 

7 Cf, e.g, G.D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand Rapids MI: Eerd- 
mans, 1987) 366, “this (yv@ctc) is almost certainly an ‘in’ word in Corinth." 
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8:4-6). However, some Christians were endowed with a more specific 
insight into the details of God’s plan of salvation and the divine secrets 
or mysteries (see esp. 12:8; 13:2). According to 14:6, Paul himself also pos- 
sessed this gift of knowledge, a gift that was closely related to the gift of 
prophecy. We find examples elsewhere in his letters of Paul’s insight into 
the “mysteries” of God's plan of salvation.? 

However, before dealing with the issues brought up by the Corinthi- 
ans in their letter, Paul responds to the information given to him by the 
people of Chloe's household in 1:10-4:21. This first hand information con- 
cerned some quarrels among the members of the community in Corinth 
(1:2712).? After Paul had left Corinth, other missionaries visited the com- 
munity, and the contrasts in their style and message led the Corinthian 
Christians to quarrel over these preachers, which included Paul. Above all, 
the ministry of a certain Apollos seems to have been very attractive to a 
number of local Christians. It is highly probable that when they described 
these quarrels or divisions within the Christian community in Corinth, the 
visitors from Chloe's household also referred to the appreciation felt by 
some Corinthian Christians for “knowledge,” and their particular percep- 
tion as to the nature of the Gospel. It is worth noting that, in this section, 
Paul avoids the term yvôcıç (“knowledge”), and uses gogia (“wisdom”) 
instead.!? The reason for this is not clear at first sight. 

Whereas the letter written to Paul by some members of the Christian 
community in Corinth did not lead to a direct reaction from the apostle 
by letter—he sent Timothy instead, whom he expected to visit Corinth 
at some point along the way—what he learned from Chloe's people did. 
This information evidently troubled the apostle far more than the issues 
raised by the Corinthian Christians in their letter. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by an analysis of the rather different ways in which Paul deals with 
the issue of ^wisdom" or *knowledge" in the two sections of the letter in 
which this theme occurs, that is, in chapters 1-4 and 7-16 (in particular 
8 and 12-14). In the latter section, he tries to offer a well-balanced argu- 
ment about the gift of knowledge, whereas in chapters 1:10-4:21 he seems 
to seek to undermine the Corinthians' appreciation of knowledge or 


8 See, e.g., Rom 1:25-26, “I want you to understand this mystery: a hardening has come 
upon part of Israel, until the full number of the Gentiles has come in. And so all Israel will 
be saved... .”; 1 Cor 15:51-52; 1 Thess 435-17. 

9 Chapters 5-6 should probably be regarded as another part of Paul's response to the 
reports presented to him by Chloe's people; cf. Fee, Corinthians, 194-196. 

10 gogia and coqóc are found in 1:17, 19-22, 24-27, 30; 2:1, 4—7, 13; 3:10, 18-20; cf. further 
6:5; 12:8. 
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wisdom completely by telling them that wisdom is nothing but foolish- 
ness in the eyes of God. It is in this section that the apostle appeals to 
a number of OT passages to press home this particular point. This shift 
in opinion probably has to do with what seems to be one of the central 
themes of the first part of the letter, that is, the rivalry between Paul and 
his colleague Apollos, who had won great honour among some members 
of the Christian community in Corinth after Paul had left the city. In the 
next paragraphs, I will discuss Paul’s views of knowledge or wisdom as 
presented in chapters 1-4 and 7-16, respectively, and his eloquent appeal 
to OT texts in chapters 1-4 in particular." 


1. Paul's Views on “knowledge” Presented in Response 
to Oral Reports (1 Corinthians 1-4) 


In chapters 1-6, and in chapters 1-4 in particular, Paul reacts to the 
reports he heard from Chloe's people (1:11). These reports concerned quar- 
rels and divisions in the Corinthian community; above all the existence 
of an “Apollos faction," which Paul certainly regarded as a vote of no- 
confidence against himself, would have been a thorn in his side. From the 
information provided by Chloe's people, Paul concluded that the ministry 
of Apollos, a fellow preacher of the Gospel who had come to the commu- 
nity of Corinth after Paul had left the city, had proved very attractive to a 
number of local Christians. They had been impressed by Apollos' knowl- 
edge and eloquence and considered him a far more excellent teacher of 
knowledge than Paul. In their opinion, faith was closely connected with 
knowledge, and a preacher who displayed wisdom and eloquence was far 
superior to someone whose “bodily presence is weak" and whose “speech 
is contemptible” (2 Cor 10:10). 

From Paul’s response we may conclude that he thought his colleague 
Apollos represented a real threat to his own authority and saw him as a 
rival in the proclamation of the Gospel. So, in chapter 3, he underlines 


11 It is a privilege to present this essay on the occasion of the 65th birthday of Maarten 
JJ. Menken, who is an expert in the field of the reception of the Old Testament into the 
New Testament. 

12 For the rhetorical composition of chapters 1-4, see esp. M. Bünker, Briefformular und 
rhetorische Disposition im 1. Korintherbrief (GTA 28; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1984) 52-59; C.A. Wanamaker, "A Rhetoric of Power: Ideology and 1 Corinthians 1-4," in 
Paul and the Corinthians: Studies on a Community in Conflict. Essays in Honour of Margaret 
Thrall (ed. T.J. Burke and J.K. Elliott; NovTSup 109; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2003) 115-137. 
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that it was he himself who “laid the foundation" of “God’s building,” that 
is, the Christian community in Corinth, whereas Apollos was no more 
than “someone” who was “building on it." In other words: “I (Paul) planted, 
Apollos watered” (see vv. 4-10). And he ends this chapter by saying that 
no one should *boast about human leaders," which implies that boasting 
about Apollos and admiring him for his knowledge and eloquence is a 
serious mistake (see vv. 21-23).13 

Apollos’ reputation among at least some members of the Corinthian 
community also appears in 1 Cor 1632, where Paul seems to respond to 
an issue brought up by the Corinthian Christians in their letter to him. 
Apparently, they had suggested to Paul that he should ask Apollos to 
return to Corinth—further proof of their admiration for Paul's colleague. 
It is not clear whether Apollos was with Paul in Ephesus before, or at 
the time when, the apostle wrote his letter to the Corinthians, but Paul 
informs the Corinthians that he “strongly urged (noM& mapexcdrAeoa)!4* him 
(Apollos) to visit you with the other brothers, but he was not at all willing 
to come now (ndvrwg oùx Hv BéAnpa iva vv EA). He will come when he 
has the opportunity.” If Paul is telling the truth about his efforts to con- 
vince Apollos to return to Corinth, and indeed wanted Apollos to go to the 
Corinthian community, he could not prevent Apollos refusing to see them. 
Unfortunately, we do not know the exact reason why Apollos refused to 
go to Corinth. In any case, after his refusal the apostle decided to send 
Timothy to the community in Corinth instead, but he was afraid that the 
Corinthian Christians would not welcome him,!6 since he was Paul's clos- 
est associate." The Corinthians hoped and expected to see Apollos, but 


13 That the competition between Paul and Apollos is a central theme in these chapters 
is also clear from 4:6, where the apostle emphatically states that he has applied “all this", 
that is, all the preceding statements, “to Apollos and himself.” 

14 For the expression moMa mopoxoAciv in the sense of “to urge strongly,” see, e.g., 
4 Macc 10:1; Mark 5:0, 23; cf. also 3 Bar. 4:14; Pastor Hermae, Vis. 2:2:1; Sim. 5:4:1. 

15 Although the subject of the verb Av is not mentioned explicitly, the next clause 
(“He will come when he has the opportunity") makes clear that it was Apollos who had 
determined not to come to Corinth at that particular moment. So also, e.g., Fee, Corinthi- 
ans, 824. 

16 *.,. see that he has nothing to fear among you...therefore let no one despise him. 
Send him on his way in peace, so that he may come to me...” (1 Cor 1610-11). Asking the 
Corinthians to send Timothy back to him “in peace” (Ev eipnvn), Paul expresses the hope 
that the Corinthians and Timothy, and, as a consequence, the Corinthians and Paul, would 
be on good terms once again; for the expression ev cipyvy in the sense of “friendly, without 
any disagreement or quarrel, in perfect harmony,” see, e.g, 1 Cor 7:15; 14:33; Gen 26:29; 
Jdt 715; Heb 11:31; 12:14; 1 Clem. 20:10-u; Test. Gad 6:3; History of the Rechabites 18:4. 

17 See also 4:17 and Phil 2:19-22. 
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instead they must welcome Paul’s substitute Timothy! All this makes it 
clear that not Paul, but Apollos, was the favourite with a significant part 
of the Christian community in Corinth. 

In order to take the wind out of the sails of the Apollos “fans,” Paul feels 
that he must completely eradicate their strong feelings about the value of 
knowledge if he is to restore his authority as the preeminent preacher of 
the Gospel. He does this by telling his readers in Corinth that the knowl- 
edge on which they pride themselves so much is mere human knowledge; 
knowledge which belongs to this world which “is passing away” (7:31). 
What they consider to be knowledge is nothing but foolishness in the eyes 
of God; likewise, what people consider foolishness or weakness is God's 
wisdom and strength (1:18-25). 

In his attempt to convince his readers, Paul first refers to the Gospel 
itself. Salvation by a crucified Messiah is a message regarded as complete 
foolishness by most of the people of this world; but to Christians it is a 
sign of the wisdom and the power of God. But in that case, Paul continues, 
the reverse is also true: the people of this world, including the adherents 
of Apollos in Corinth, value human knowledge very highly, but in the 
eyes of God it is mere foolishness. Referring to the “foolishness” and “weak- 
ness" of the Gospel, Paul tries to get those Corinthians who admired Apol- 
los as an example of eloquence and knowledge, and preferred Apollos 
to Paul as a teacher, back on his side. 

However, it was not enough for the apostle to refer to the "foolishness" 
of the Gospel in his attempt to undermine the Apollos faction in Corinth. 
He feels obliged to lard his argument in chapters 1-4 with some OT/LXX 
quotations, which are meant to support the argument, and to silence 
the adherents of his colleague and rival Apollos once and for all. Now it 
becomes clear why, in this part of the letter, Paul prefers to use the term 
gogia to the word yvàctc; for there are no OT/LXX texts available where 
the word yvàctc is explicitly used in a pejorative sense, but a couple of OT/ 
LXX passages do exist where coqío, “wisdom,” and coqoí, “wise people,” are 
denounced. Moreover, to him, as a Jew who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the OT/LXX, cogia and yvàct; were broadly synonymous.!? A few 
examples may illustrate this: 


15 Cf. E.E. Ellis, Prophecy and Hermeneutic in Early Christianity: New Testament Essays 
(WUNT 18; Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1978) 45-62. This is in contrast to a flood of schol- 
ars, who, on different and rather speculative grounds, try to differentiate between these 
terms; see, e.g., U. Wilckens, Weisheit und Torheit: Eine exegetisch-religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung zu 1. Kor. ı und 2 (BHT 26; Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1959) passim, and B.A. 
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For the LORD gives wisdom (coqíav); from his mouth come knowledge and 
understanding (yv@atg xod cvectc) (Prov 2:6) 


...sometimes one who has toiled with wisdom and knowledge (£v cogia xat 
£v yvwoet) and skill must leave all to be enjoyed by another who did not toil 
for it... (Eccl 2:21) 


...for there is no work or thought or knowledge or wisdom (yv@ots xoi 
gogia) in Sheol... (Eccl 9:0).!? 


Thus, Paul's association of “knowledge” (yvôcıç) and “wisdom” (co¢gica), 
based on Jewish tradition and on his acquaintance with OT/LXX passages 
where both terms are used interchangeably,”° enabled the apostle to use 
the term gogia instead of yvàctc in this part of the letter (110—4:21). At two 
crucial stages in the argument, he quotes some OT/LXX passages where 
human “wisdom” is denounced to convince his readers of the complete 
irrelevance and worthlessness of human *wisdom" or "knowledge." First, 
right at the beginning, he quotes Isa 29:14 LXX, 


Pearson, The Pneumatikos-Psychikos Terminology: A Study in the Theology of the Corinthian 
Opponents of Paul and Its Relation to Gnosticism (SBLDS 12; Missoula MT: Scholars Press, 
1973) 30-43. 

19 See further Prov 30:3; Eccl 1:16-18; 2:26; Sir 21:18; Isa 11:2; 4 Macc 1:16; and also Philo, 
Fug. et invent. 82; Col 2:3; Barn 2:3; Apostolic Constitutions 8, 12, 7; Sacramentarium Serapi- 
onis 111-2. Elsewhere in 1 Corinthians, Paul uses yvôcıç parallel with gogia without mak- 
ing any clear distinction between the terms: see 12:8, “...the utterance of wisdom (Aóyoc 
coplas)...the utterance of knowledge (Aóyoc ywwoews)”; so also, e.g, H. Conzelmann, Der 
erste Brief an die Korinther (12. Aufl; KEK 5; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981) 
255; cf. Fee, Corinthians, 591-593. 

?0 Pace C.M. Pate, The Reverse of the Curse: Paul, Wisdom, and the Law (WUNT 2.14; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000) 279, who thinks that Paul's association of "knowledge" and 
"wisdom" “is probably based on the Corinthians’ prior connection of the two”; cf. also, 
e.g, W. Schmithals, Die Gnosis in Korinth: Eine Untersuchung zu den Korintherbriefen (3. 
Aufl; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1969) 134, “Freilich hat man in Kor. nicht nur 
gogia, sondern vor allem yvàctc als term techn für diese Predigt verwandt”; Fee, Corinthi- 
ans, 64-65, who assumes that the occurrence of gogia “reflects the Greek philosophical or 
sophist tradition" (n. 79); and A. Lindemann, Der Erste Korintherbrief (HNT 9/1; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2000) 43, who states that “soia ist zur Zeit der Abfassung des 1 Kor ein 
für die korinthischen Christen wichtiger Begriff" Conzelmann, Korinther, 56, is right in 
being much more cautious: “Es ist móglich, aber nicht sicher, dass Paulus mit dem Stich- 
wort gogia ein Schlagwort aus Korinth aufgreift. Nimmt man das an, so muss man doch 
die Möglichkeit bedenken, das es von Paulus in Korinth eingeführt (und dann im Sinne 
der korinthischen Weisheitsschau abgewandelt) wurde." Since "knowledge" and “wisdom” 
were closely connected and used as synonyms in Jewish (sapiential) circles, it is far more 
likely that Paul, and not the pagan-Christian Church in Corinth, was responsible for the 
connection of the two. 
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I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the discernment of the discern- 
ing I will thwart (dm0A® thy cogiav t&v copav xai THY cüvecty tàv cuvevàv 
adetyow) (1 Cor 1:19). 


Paul quotes the Isa text literally, but he uses &demow instead of xpdipw, 
which is found in the Septuagint text of Isa 29:14; he does so, probably 
under the influence of Ps 3210 LXX ("The LORD brings the counsel of 
the nations to nothing; he frustrates the plans of the peoples"... a0ecet 
dé Aoyiapods Aaðyv xot aderet BouAdc dipyóvvov). In any case, by substituting 
the stronger dderycow for xevpw, Paul wants to underline that God has not 
simply “hidden” human wisdom but has “annihilated” it.?! In Isa 29:14, the 
prophetic utterance is directed at the so-called “wise” people of Israel and 
its blinded religious leaders. In his interpretation and explanation of the 
Isa text, Paul applies it to all “wise” people: he wants to make it clear to his 
readers that the age of the “wise,” the “scribe,” and the “debater” has come 
to an end, and that God *has made foolish the wisdom of the world" (1:20). 
Instead, Jesus Christ, a weak and crucified Messiah, has become *wisdom 
from God" for his followers (1:30). 

After a long paragraph, in which Paul argues that all preachers of the 
Gospel, including Apollos and himself, will be judged by God “according 
to the labour of each" (1 Cor 3:517), he brings his argument that began 
in 110 to a preliminary conclusion in 318-23. It is in this section that we 
find two other OT/LXX quotations, introduced by Paul to strengthen his 
argument once more.?? After having reiterated that “the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God" (3:19a; cf. 1:20), he continues, 


For it is written, “He catches the wise in their craftiness (6 öpaooöuevog tovs 
coqobg Ev TH Tavovpyia avtwv),” and again, "The Lord knows the thoughts of 
the wise, that they are futile (xóptoc ywwwoxet tods Stadoyicpovs TV copóv STI 
eloiv udtatot)” (319b-20). 


21 So also C.D. Stanley, Paul and the language of Scripture: Citation Technique in the 
Pauline Epistles and Contemporary Literature (SNTSMS 69; Cambridge: University Press, 
1992) 185-186. On this Isa quotation in 1 Cor 1:19, see further F. Wilk, Die Bedeutung des 
Jesajabuches für Paulus (FRLANT 179; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998) 101-105, 
160-162, 246—248, 274-276, 357-358; idem, "Isaiah in 1 and 2 Corinthians,” in Isaiah in the 
New Testament (ed. S. Moyise and M.J.J. Menken; London/New York: T & T Clark, 2005) 
133-158, esp. 135-137; H.-C. Kammler, Kreuz und Weisheit: Eine exegetische Untersuchung zu 
1 Kor 1,10-3,4 (WUNT 159; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003) 70-73. 

22 Cf. D.-A. Koch, Die Schrift als Zeuge des Evangeliums: Untersuchungen zur Verwen- 
dung und zum Verständnis der Schrift bei Paulus (BHT 69; Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1986) 
152-153 and 275, "Die Zitate in 119 und 3,19f entsprechen also inhaltlich einander und 
rahmen eróffnend und abschließend 1 Kor 118-3,23 insgesamt." 
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The first quotation comes from Job 5:13 (“He takes the wise in their own 
craftiness...”), although the wording in 1 Cor 3:19 differs from the LXX 
version of Job 5:13 (6 xataAapBdvew cogovs Ev TH Ppovyaet). There does not 
seem to be any good reason for thinking that Paul himself would have 
been responsible for these changes; more probably, they go back to Paul’s 
Greek Vorlage, a text which represented an independent translation of the 
Hebrew text of Job and which, as a consequence, differed slightly from the 
LXX version.?3 

The second OT/LXX text quoted by Paul in this section is an almost 
literal quotation from Ps 93:1 LXX (“The Lord knows the thoughts of 
men, that they are futile," xóptoc yıyworeı tods StaAoytapovds TOV dvOpomrov 
dt eloiv uartaıcı). The only difference in wording between 1 Cor 3:20 and 
Ps 93:11 is that the words “of the wise" (t@v gogy) have been substituted 
for “of men" (tOv dàvOporov). Without any doubt, this alteration is the 
work of the apostle himself, perhaps under the influence of the context 
of the Ps text, where *men" and, in particular, the psalmist's adversaries 
are characterized as "fools"; as people who are unable to understand God's 
plan of recompense (see esp. 93:8, "Understand, O dullest of the people; 
fools, when will you be wise?" [ovvete òh, &ppoves Ev TH Aoi, xai, uopot, 
note ppovýoate]).24 

By quoting these two OT/LXX texts, Paul wants to prove conclusively 
that human, earthly, wisdom or knowledge is nothing but foolishness in 
the eyes of God and that, as a consequence, people who admire and boast 
about preachers like Apollos are quite wrong in doing so (see also 3:21-23). 
Whether the apostle was successful in convincing his readers in Corinth is 
an open question. From his second letter to the Christian community in 
Corinth it is to be concluded that his authority remained, to say the least, 
far from respected. 


2. Paul's Views on "knowledge" Presented in Response to the Letter 
from the Corinthian Community (1 Corinthians 7-16) 


From chapter 7 onwards, Paul seems to respond to a number of issues 
brought up in the Corinthians’ letter to him. In all likelihood, this letter 


23 See Stanley, Paul and the language of Scripture, 189-194. 

24 See Stanley, Paul and the language of Scripture, 194-195; H.H. Drake Williams, III, 
"The Psalms in 1 and 2 Corinthians," in The Psalms in the New Testament (ed. S. Moyise and 
MJ.J. Menken; London/New York: T & T Clark, 2004) 163-180, esp. 164-167. 
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contained some passages about the spiritual gift of "knowledge" (yvàctc). 
It is generally assumed that some of the Christians in Corinth felt that 
they were endowed with this particular gift, that is, with a specific insight 
into God's plan of salvation. 

Whereas Paul's criticism of “knowledge” or “wisdom” in chapters 1-4 
is unremittingly harsh and severe, it is rather mild in this part of the let- 
ter. The apostle is undoubtedly well aware of the threat which the gift 
of knowledge might represent to the unity of the Christian community. 
Right at the beginning of his argument about "knowledge" in response 
to the Corinthians’ letter, he rather emphatically states that “knowledge 
puffs up, but love builds up (N yvaats puot, ý dé &yary oixodopet)” (8:1). In 
Paul’s view, the problem with knowledge is that it may lead people to be 
arrogant, “puffed up.” And the apostle is convinced that as soon as some 
Christians feel superior to others, the Christian community will collapse. 
“Love,” on the other hand, that is, love of one’s neighbour, will support all 
the members of the community and further its unity and solidarity.25 In 
13:2, we find the same contrast between love and knowledge: “And if I have 
prophetic powers, and understand all mysteries and all knowledge (n&oav 
thv yvaowv)..., but do not have love (&ydımv), I am nothing." In Paul's 
view, knowledge is as nothing when compared to loving one's neighbour, 
which is, according to the apostle, the characteristic of the true believer. 

Moreover, whereas love of one's neighbour is eternal, the gifts of the 
Spirit, including that of knowledge, are only for the present, for as long as 
this world exists: "Love (Y, &yamy) never ends... But...as for knowledge 
(yvacıs), it will come to an end" (13:8-13, esp. v. 8). Paul considers all spiri- 
tual gifts “partial” or “incomplete” (&x u£povc, 13:9, 10, and 12b) and “when 
the complete comes, the partial will come to an end" (v. 10). In 13:8-13, 
the apostle argues that our present knowledge, that is, our knowledge of 
God and his divine plan, is imperfect and incomplete; perfect knowledge 
of God is not to be achieved before the end of time. Then our imperfect 
knowledge of God will end and will be *replaced" by some kind of true 
knowledge. In this context, Paul contrasts man's present knowledge or 
"vision" of God, which is nothing but "seeing in a riddle" or "seeing in a 
mirror," with our future perfect knowledge or vision of God, which will 


?5 Once and again, Paul summons his readers to do their best for the edification of the 
Christian community (see, e.g., 10:23; 14:3-5, 12, 17, 26). Divisions within the community 
should be avoided: "If anyone destroys God's temple, God will destroy that person. For 
God's temple is holy, and you are that temple" (327). 
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be directly, “face to face.”?6 In other words, even the gift of knowledge, on 
which some members of the Corinthian community pride themselves, is 
incomplete and imperfect, since it belongs to the present age. 

Finally, for Paul and almost certainly also for some Christians in Corinth, 
having the spiritual gift of knowledge was related to a feeling of “power,” 
"liberty" or “freedom” (£&ovoia or éAev8epta), terms that occur rather fre- 
quently in 1 Corinthians in this sense,2” and which are probably taken by 
Paul from the Corinthians’ letter to him. Both terms refer to a man’s right 
or freedom to do whatever he wants or to live as he pleases; freedom is 
potestas vivendi, ut velis.?? Paul and the Corinthians agreed that Christians 
have been set free by Jesus Christ, and have become "free" people who 
may live as they wish; they are no longer under any human law, they are 
“under Christ's law" (9:20—21).2? But in Paul's view, there are limits to the 
Christians’ freedom, and those Corinthian Christians who feel free and 
boast of their knowledge and freedom should not disregard these limits; 
their liberty or freedom should not become a “stumbling block" to others 
or an “offence to Jews or to Greeks or to the church of God,” to the extent 
that the latter will not share in the blessings of the Gospel or become 
apostates from the Christian faith (8:9; 10:32). 

In conclusion, Paul's argument about the spiritual gift of knowledge 
in response to the Corinthians’ letter in chapters 7-16, is an attempt to 
convince his readers that this gift is not always beneficial for the Chris- 
tian community. Sometimes, it may even destroy the community and 
make other people apostatize and lose salvation. Moreover, like all other 
spiritual gifts it is incomplete and imperfect, as it belongs to the present, 
dark ages. Much more important than all the spiritual gifts, including that 
of knowledge, is love of one's neighbour, which furthers the unity and 


26 On these verses, see esp. H.W. Hollander, “Seeing God ‘in a riddle’ or ‘face to face’: 
An Analysis of 1 Corinthians 13.12,” JSNT 32 (2010) 395-403. 

27 See 7:37; 8:9, 9:1, 4-6, 12, 18, 19; 10:29; cf. 6:12; 10:23. 

28 Cicero, Parad. Stoic. 34; see further, e.g., Epictetus, Diss. 4.11, “He is free who lives as 
he wills (£Xe00epóc Eotıv ó Cav wç Bovera), who is subject neither to compulsion, nor hin- 
drance, nor force, whose choices are unhampered, whose desires attain their end, whose 
aversions do not fall into what they would avoid...” (text and trans.: W.A. Oldfather in 
LCL); 2.1.23; 2.16.37; Dio Chrysostomus, Or. 1413-18; Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Phil. 7125; 
Philo, Quod omn. prob. lib. sit 59. On the theme of freedom in the letters of Paul, see esp. 
F.S. Jones, "Freiheit" in den Briefen des Apostels Paulus: Eine historische, exegetische und 
religionsgeschichtliche Studie (GTA 34; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1987) and 
S. Vollenweider, Freiheit als neue Schöpfung: Eine Untersuchung zur Eleutheria bei Paulus 
und in seiner Umwelt (FRLANT 147; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989). 

29 Cf. Gal 6:2. From Gal 534 and Rom 13:9-10 it is clear that for Paul the love of one's 
neigbour is the heart of the law of Christ. 
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solidarity of the Christian community. It is obvious that Paul does not 
completely reject people who have the gift of knowledge, since he is, after 
all, aware that it is a gift of the Holy Spirit. Having so vehemently criticized 
the notion of knowledge or wisdom in the first chapters of 1 Corinthians 
as a response to oral reports about the influence of his colleague and rival 
Apollos in the Christian community of Corinth, this time his criticism of 
the gift of knowledge can be characterized as rather mild. 


3. Conclusion 


In 1 Cor 1:10-6:20, the apostle Paul reacts to the reports he hears from 
Chloe’s people. From them he learns that an “Apollos faction” exists 
within the Christian community in Corinth; a group of believers who 
regard “knowledge” (yvàctc) as one of the greatest spiritual gifts and who 
are impressed by Apollos’ knowledge and eloquence and consider him 
a far more excellent teacher of wisdom than Paul. Paul is disturbed by 
this, and realizes that his colleague Apollos represents a real threat to 
his authority and is a rival in the proclamation of the Gospel. In order to 
restore his authority he feels that he should totally repress the feelings 
of the members of this Apollos faction as regards the values of wisdom 
and knowledge. So, he tells his readers in Corinth that what they consider 
knowledge is mere human knowledge, a kind of knowledge that belongs 
only to this world, and that is nothing but foolishness in the eyes of God. 
Since in the writings of OT/LXX and in Jewish tradition cogia is broadly 
synonymous with yvóctc and since there were no OT/LXX texts available 
where the word yvaotc is used in a pejorative sense, Paul prefers to use the 
term cogia ("wisdom") to yv@ots in this part of the letter. This choice gave 
him the opportunity to quote a couple of OT/LXX passages (Isa 29:14; Job 
5:13; Ps 93:11), where oogia is explicitly denounced, at certain crucial stages 
in the argument, in order to silence Apollos' adherents once and for all. 
Later on, in 1 Cor 7-16, Paul responds to a letter written to him by cer- 
tain members of the Christian community in Corinth. In all likelihood, this 
letter contained some passages about the so-called "spiritual gifts," above 
all the gift of "knowledge" (yvàctc), given to them by the Holy Spirit. Paul 
is aware of the dangers of this particular gift to the unity of the Christian 
community, but since he cannot deny that it is a gift of the Holy Spirit, 
he must employ a more careful argument here. So, he stresses that this 
kind of knowledge is incomplete and imperfect and is, in fact, as nothing 
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compared with love of one’s neighbour, which is much more beneficial to 
Christian believers. 

In short, in his response to the letter from the Corinthians, in which 
the senders raise a number of issues, including their deep appreciation 
for the spiritual gift of “knowledge,” Paul’s argument is well-balanced and 
carefully presented. However, the apostle argues much more vehemently 
in his response to the oral reports of Chloe’s people, describing the deep 
admiration of some of the Corinthian Christians for Paul’s colleague Apol- 
los on account of his knowledge and eloquence. He considered this to be a 
frontal attack on him and his authority. In this part of the letter, he tries to 
establish his authority by telling his readers that “knowledge” or “wisdom” 
is nothing but foolishness in the eyes of God, and he finds it necessary 
to strengthen the argument by quoting a couple of OT/LXX passages as 
conclusive evidence. This has resulted in the curious situation where both 
these approaches to the nature of “knowledge” or “wisdom” are found in 
one and the same apostolic letter. 


THE TEXT FORM OF THE TORAH QUOTATIONS 
COMMON TO THE CORPUS PHILONICUM AND 
PAUL'S CORINTHIAN CORRESPONDENCE 


Gert J. Steyn 


It is common knowledge that ancient authors from Judaism and Christi- 
anity used their scrolls, or “sacred Scriptures,” as authoritative religious 
sources for hermeneutical purposes. These Scriptures were used particu- 
larly, but not exclusively, for interpreting and re-interpreting the history 
of the Jewish people and the Christ-event within the contexts in which 
they found themselves. Biblical scholarship focused very often in the past 
mainly on the mere identification and on the hermeneutical function of 
this “Old Testament” material within its newly used contexts during the 
first century CE. Less often, however, does scholarship investigate the dif- 
ferent textual traditions and text forms that were in circulation regarding 
the explicit quotations. Not excluding a holistic approach and the impor- 
tance of the hermeneutical function of quotations within their contexts, 
it is especially this latter area of research that has been an integral part of 
the contributions of Maarten Menken over the years. He made significant 
contributions in this regard, especially on the gospels according to John! 
and Matthew?—the latter which I recently engaged with.? 

Menken's efforts helped to keep scholarship focused on both the NT 
author's theological hermeneutic as well as on the form of the quotations 
in their new contexts. The emphasis on studies on the use of the Old Tes- 
tament in the New Testament has gradually moved to include studies that 
investigate and establish the text forms behind the New Testament quota- 
tions. It might be stated that a paradigm shift took place from studies that 
were exclusively occupied with the New Testament author's hermeneutic 


1 MJJ. Menken, Old Testament Quotations in the Fourth Gospel: Studies in Textual Form 
(CBET 15; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1996). 

2 Cf. MJJ. Menken, Matthew’s Bible: The Old Testament Text of the Evangelist (BETL 173; 
Leuven: University Press, 2004). 

3 GJ. Steyn, "The Text Form of the Isaiah Quotations in the Sondergut Mattäus com- 
pared to the Dead Sea Scrolls, Masoretic Text and LXX,” in Text-critical and Hermeneutical 
Studies in the Septuagint (ed. J. Cook and H.-J. Stipp; VTSup; Leiden: Brill, 2012). 
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to one that now also seriously took note of textual criticism. This tendency 
identified an area that is in dire need of research and there seems to be 
a growing interest in it. An aspect of this research involves a differentia- 
tion between establishing whether the differences in an explicit quotation 
would be due to an author's Textvorlage, i.e. the existence of another text 
form, or whether they are due to the author's own hermeneutic— being 
that for theological, rhetorical or stylistic reasons. 


The Quest for an Early Text Form of the Septuagint 


This small contribution forms part of a larger project which investigates 
the text form of the Torah quotations common to the pre-Christian 
Corpus Philonicum^ and the New Testament. If traces of the text form 
of such an old Greek version from the Torah are still to be found, and if 
it is at all possible to trace such an early text form, one of the places to 
look for it would be in the quotations from the Greek Old Testament by 
the Judeo-Hellenistic writers.° Philo of Alexandria and Paul of Tarsus, con- 
temporaries who were living at the same time but at different places, pres- 
ent an overlap between Hellenistic Judaism and the beginnings of early 
Judeo-Hellenistic Christianity. The Torah represented the oldest, most 
respected and most authoritative part of Scripture for both authors.$ 

It has been noted that "The relationship between Philo and the bib- 
lical text is quite complex." Previous studies in the mentioned project 


^ H.E. Ryle already noted this fact: "His testimony to the Greek Bible is indisputably 
pre-Christian. In that fact lies the especial value of his Scriptural citations" (Philo and Holy 
Scripture [London: MacMillan & Co., 1895] xiii). Cf. also Martina Bohm: In the Corpus Phi- 
lonicum *...ist ja bekanntlich...so viel Schriftauslegung wie nirgends sonst im jüdisch— 
literarischen Erbe der Antike erhalten...” (“Abraham und die Erzváter bei Philo,” in Philo 
und das Neue Testament |ed. R. Deines and K.-W. Niebuhr; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004] 
377-395, here 378). 

5 Another would be, for instance, in comparative studies on the Dead Sea Scrolls. See 
also G.J. Steyn, "Torah Quotations common to Philo, Hebrews, Clemens Romanus and Jus- 
tin Martyr: What is the Common Denominator?,” in The New Testament Interpreted: Essays 
in Honour of Bernard C. Lategan (ed. C. Breytenbach, J.C. Thom and J. Punt; NovTSup 124; 
Leiden: Brill, 2006) 135-151. 

6 Cf. D.-A. Koch: "Die Übersetzung des ‘Nomos’ ist der älteste und wichtigste Teil der 
‘Septuaginta’ und die Textüberlieferung weist hier eine größere Geschlossenheit auf den 
prophetischen und poetischen Büchern,” Die Schrift als Zeuge des Evangeliums (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1986) 51. 

7 A.P. Dell’Acqua, “Upon Philo's Biblical Text and the Septuagint,” in Italian Studies on 
Philo of Alexandria (ed. F. Calabi; Leiden: Brill, 2003) 25-52, here 25. 
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that were already conducted in the Corpus Paulinum? include Galatians? 
and Romans." It is the intention then of this study to supplement those 
here by adding Paul's Corinthian correspondence. The question remains 
ultimately: Is it possible to trace an early LXX text form of the Torah quo- 
tations by comparing those quotations of Philo of Alexandria and of the 
earliest known early Christian writer, the Pharisaic rabbi, Paul of Tarsus? 


Observations from Paul's Letters to the Galatians and the Romans 


It might be helpful to first state the results from the two previous inves- 
tigations on Paul's letters to the Galatians and Romans before the Corin- 
thian correspondence is investigated below. 


Galatians 


The comparative study on the quotations that overlap between Philo 
and Galatians provided some evidence about another text form than the 
reconstructed LXX that we have and which might underlie those quota- 
tions. These traces were few and they remain in many ways only pos- 
sibilities and probabilities but provide, nonetheless, some pieces of the 
reconstruction of the text form puzzle. Six of the eight Torah quotations 
in Galatians have parallels in the extant material of Philo of Alexandria! 
and were taken from Genesis, Leviticus and Deuteronomy. In one case, 
Philo (Congr. 86) and Paul (Gal 3:12) are both in exact agreement with 
each other against the LXX (Lev 18:5) reading. Also Rom 10:5, which 


$ O. Michel already drew attention to Paul's use of the LXX: “Dass die griechische 
Bibel und zwar in verschiedenen Versionen, dem Apostel seine Bibel gewesen ist, die er 
immer benuzt hat, kann nach den Untersuchungen von Kautzsch und Vollmer nicht mehr 
zweifelhaft sein" (Paulus und seine Bibel [Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1972] 55). 

9 Cf. GJ. Steyn, “Can we reconstruct an early text form of the LXX from the quotations 
of Philo of Alexandria and the New Testament? Torah Quotations overlapping between 
Philo and Galatians as a Test Case,” in Die Septuaginta III. Entstehung, Sprache, Geschichte 
(ed. M. Sigismund, et al; WUNT 286; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012) 444-464. 

10 GJ. Steyn, “Reflections on the text form of the Genesis quotations common to the 
Corpus Philonicum and Paul’s letter to the Romans,” in Reflecting on Romans. Essays in 
Honour of Andrie du Toit’s 80th Birthday (ed. G.J. Steyn; Biblical Tools and Studies; Leuven: 
Peeters Press, 2012). 

N Gal 3:6 (Gen 15:6); 3:8 (Gen 12:3; 1818); 3:10 (Deut 27:26); 312 (Lev 18:5); 313 (Deut 
27:26; 21:23); 316 (Gen 13:15; 17:8); 4:30 (Gen 21:10); 5:14 (Lev 19.18). [Passages in italics do not 
overlap with Philo]. 
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renders the same quotation, is in close agreement with Gal 3:12 and with 
Philo (Congr. 86) against LXX Lev 18:5. More detailed results could be 
found in that comparative study on Philo and Galatians.” 


Romans 


Fourteen? of the eighteen Torah-quotations in Paul's letter to the Romans 
have parallels (quotation or allusion) in the Corpus Philonicum. These are 
again all from Genesis, Leviticus or Deuteronomy. A side remark is appro- 
priate regarding the absence of Exodus quotations amongst those that 
overlap between Paul (Galatians and Romans) and Philo: It is interesting 
that the order of the laws in the Decalogue in Paul (Rom 13:9) and Philo 
(De Decal 37) is potyedoets, povedoets, and xes, whereas Exod 2012-17 
follows the order potyedcets, xAépstc, and Yovedosıs—but this particular 
order of Paul and Philo is in agreement with the Deuteronomy version 
(516-21). 

To date, only the six overlapping Genesis quotations in Paul’s letter to 
the Romans and Philo were investigated in the project. These quotations 
can be found only in Romans 4 and 9, on the one hand, and in four of 
Philo's works,!* on the other hand. Paul's versions of them are short one- 
liners and he quotes, without exception, from the latter part of the sec- 
tions quoted by Philo—sometimes extending the quotation as it appears 
in Philo (cf. Gen 15:6 in Rom 4:3), or sometimes starting his quotation at 
the exact and very same point where Philo's quotation ended (cf. Gen 
17:5 in Rom 4:17; Gen 2132 in Rom 9:7). Philo's version of Gen 15:5 pre- 
sented a shorter text and one that is closer to the Hebrew of the Masoretic 
Text. Paul's version in Rom 4:18 occupies only the latter part of the same 
quotation—which is identical in text form between Philo and the LXX 
tradition. Regarding the next verse (LXX Gen 15:6), both Philo (Migr Abr 
(9) 44; Rer Div go) and Paul (Rom 4:3) preferred to use Aßpady, against 
Aßpdy in the LXX. It seems possible that the agreements amongst the 
readings in Philo's Mut. 177, Rom 4:3 and James 2:23 might be traces of 
another LXX text form than that of the reconstructed LXX Gen 15:6. Such 
a text form could have been preserved in this clearly longer and more 


12 Cf Steyn, Philo and Galatians, 462-464. 

13 Rom 4:3, 9, 22 (Gen 15:6); 427 (Gen 17:5); 418 (Gen 15:5); 7:7; 13:9 (Exod 2012-17/ 
Deut 536-21); 9:7 (Gen 21:12); 9:9 (Gen 18:10); 912 (Gen 25:23); 10:5 (Lev 18:5); 10:6-8 
(Deut 9:4; 301214); 11:8 (Deut 29:3-4); 12:19 (Deut 32:35-36). 

14 Legum Allegoriae 3; Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit; De Migratione Abrahami and 
De Abrahamo. 
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complete version of the quotation. More detailed results could be found 
again in the comparative study on the Genesis quotations in Philo and 
Romans.5 


Extending the Investigation to Paul's Corinthian Correspondence 


1 Corinthians was probably written during the Easter of 55 CE!6 during 
Paul's stay in Ephesus and 2 Corinthians during Oct 55!” by Paul from 
Macedonia. From the nine Torah quotations that are found in Paul's 
Corinthian correspondence, only three have parallels in the extant 
material of Philo of Alexandria, i.e. 1 Cor 6:16 (Gen 2:24); 15:45 (Gen 2:7); 
and 2 Cor 835 (Exod 1638). These were taken from Genesis and Exodus. 
There are no clear cases amongst these where Paul's Corinthian letters 
and the quotations in Philo are both in exact agreement with each other 
against the LXX readings. 


Quotation 1: LXX Gen 2:24 


Paul's discussion in 1 Cor 6:16 portrays a more positive view on Adam 
and Eve than elsewhere in his letters (cf. Rom 5:4; 1 Cor 15:21-22, 45-49; 
2 Cor 1:3).? His quotation from Gen 2:24 in 1 Cor 6:16 is presented as 
an answer following his question: oùx oldate ötı óxoMwpevoç TH tópvy, Ev 
cpd otw; This question is itself a reference?? to the phrase xoi vpoc- 
xoMnOycetat Tpóc THY yuvaine adtod from Gen 2:24, which immediately 


15 Cf Steyn, Genesis quotations. 

16 According to P.E. Terrell, 51 CE (Paul's Parallels: An Echoes Synopsis [London: Con- 
tinuum] 368). 

17 According to P.E. Terrell, 57 CE (Paul's Parallels, 526). 

18 1 Cor 513 (Deut 17:76); 616 (Gen 2:24); 9:9 (Deut 25:4); 10:7 (Exod 32:6); 15:45 
(Gen 2:7); 2 Cor 336 (Exod 34:34); 616 (Lev 26:11); 815 (Exod 16:18); 131 (Deut 19:15). In 
addition to the fact that 2 Corinthians has relatively few quotations in comparison with 
Galatians, 1 Corinthians and Romans (J. Punt, “Paul and Postcolonial Hermeneutics: 
Marginality and/in Early Biblical Interpretation,” in As It is Written: Studying Paul’s Use 
of Scripture [ed. S.E. Porter and C.D. Stanley; Leiden: Brill, 2008] 261-290, here 274), 
C.D. Stanley argued that 2 Cor 6:14-7:1 should be taken as a later interpolation—which 
brings the quotation of 2 Cor 636 in doubt (Arguing with Scripture: The Rhetoric of Quota- 
tions in the Letters of Paul [New York: T&T Clark, 2004] 97-98). 

19 S.F. Miletic, “One Flesh": Eph. 5:22-24, 5:31 (AnBib us; Roma: Pontificio Instituto 
Biblico, 1988) 114. 

20 The technical difference between a reference and an allusion is that a reference 
explicitly refers to a scriptural passage, whereas an allusion implicitly alludes to a scrip- 
tural passage. 
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precedes the part that Paul quotes hereafter.?! Miller has shown that “... if 
Paul had wanted to sustain a metaphor of incorporation, or indeed of sex- 
ual intercourse, he would not, here, have written óxoMwpevoç TH öpvN 
and oxoMwpevos TH xuplw but meocxoMwpevoc”22—as is the case in Philo, 


Mark, Ephesians, and perhaps Matthew as well. 





Gen 2:24? Leg. Il, 49 Matt 19:5 Mark 10:6-8 Eph 5:31 
xal erev dnd de dpyfjc 
UTITEWS 
doev xal MAu 
enolngev 


Evexev TOUTOU 
xatoreltpet 
&vOpcortoc TOV 
TATÉPA AÙTOÔ 
xoi THY unTepa 
xoi porxo- 
6rjcecot Ttpóc THY 
yovotbxot adtod, 
xoi £covcat oi 
800 lc cápxa 
piav. 


Gig. 65 


Evexa TOUTOU 
xatadeiper 
dv8pwrog TOV 
TATE POL 

xoi THY UNTEPA, 
xoi mpooxomMAy- 
hoeta n póc THY 
yovaixa adtod, 
xal £covratt ot 
800 sig cápxa 
piav. 


Evexa TOUTOU 
xatadelipei 
Avopwrrog tóv 
TATE POL 


xai THY urycépat 


xal xoan- 
hoeta TH 
yovauxi abo, 
xal £covcat ol 
800 cig cápxa 
piav 


aùtoúç: ÉVEXEV 


TOUTOV natadelbei 


&vOpcmroc TOV 
TATÉpA auToü 
xai THY unTepa 
[xoi mpooxoMAn- 
OnoEetat TPOS Thv 
yovaixa abroü], 
xal Ecovtat of 


800 Eig odpxa ulotv: 


@aote ovKétl cilv 
do AMd uia cáp. 


ı Cor 6:16 


vci TOUTOU 
xatoreltper 
&vOpcrtoc [15v] 
TATE POL 

xoi [thv] untepa 
xoi porxo- 
6jcecot Ttpóc THY 
yovotbxot adtod, 
xal £covcat ot 
800 lc odpra 
piav. 





Eyevovro yàp ol dvo elc opxa piav 


Ecovtar yap, pyaty, ot 80o Eis odpxa piov. 


21 Tf Rosner's suggestion is correct that 1 Cor 638a could possibly be a quotation from 


the Test. Reub. 5:5, then three possible references from Paul’s scriptures are found here in 
close proximity (cf. B.S. Rosner, “A Possible Quotation of Test. Reuben 5:5 in 1 Cor. 6:18a,” 
JTS 43 [1992] 123-127). See also R.E. Ciampa and B.S. Rosner, “1 Corinthians,” in Commen- 
tary on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament (ed. G.K. Beale and D.A. Carson; Grand 
Rapids MI: Baker Academic, 2007) 695-752, here 714. 

22 J.I. Miller, “A Fresh Look at 1 Cor. 6:16f,” NTS 27 (1980-81), 125-127, here 125. 

23 Apart from these places is Gen 2:24 also quoted in Odes Sol. 3:2 and Theop 2.21, 
28 (B.H. McLean, Citations and Allusions to Jewish Scripture [Lewiston NY: Edwin Mellen, 
1992] 19). 
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Gen 2:2474 is quoted twice in the known Philonic material (Leg. II, 49; 
Gig. 65) and four times referred to in the NT—where it occurs twice 
in the Pauline literature (1 Cor 6:16; Eph 5:31) and twice in the Gospels 
(Mark 10:7-8; Matt 19:5). There seems to be no mutual dependency between 
1 Cor 6:16 and Mark 10:7-8.?5 Mark’s version is a composite quotation that 
added another quote from Gen 1:27 before the one of Gen 2:24—the latter 
which he uses to explain the former. Part of the quotation in Mark's ver- 
sion poses some difficulties. Some important witnesses on Mark lack the 
phrase xoi mpocxorAnOycetat mpd THY yuvatxa adtod?6 and NA?6 also chose 
to exclude it. Mark’s compilation of these two quotations and the fact that 
he uses the second to explain the first might be evidence in favour of its 
omission during the process of its Christian reception in this particular 
context. The tH yuvatxt reading of Matt 19:5 is also to be found in LXX^ of 
Gen 2:24.27 

The shortest of the tabled references from Gen 2:24 are those in 1 Cor 
6:16 and Philo's Gig. 65. Philo’s yap here and the y&p @yctv of 1 Cor 6:16,28 
are probably both markers of what intended to be rather explicit refer- 
ences, than verbal quotations.?? It is interesting that this is the only place 
in the Corpus Paulinum where yap qvctv occurs?? —especially in light of 
the fact that introductory formulae with qvjctv, occur very frequently by 
Philo. Apart then from y&p and yap gyoty, the reading of this short refer- 
ence is in complete agreement with the same phrase amongst all the texts 
listed here. The only other difference in this line is Philo's Gig. 65 which 
reads éyévovro instead of écovtat—as all the other texts do. 

With regard to the longer version ofthe quotation, the following should 
be noted: 


?^ See W.R.G. Loader for an interpretation of this quotation (The Septuagint, Sexuality, 
and the New Testament [Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2004] 39-43). 

?5 Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 245. 

26 It is absent in a B Y 892*. 2427 sy’, but present in D W Of W lat syP^ co (A CL NA f! 
759 al: m Yuva). 

27 A. Lindemann, Der Erste Korintherbrief (HNT 9/1; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000) 149. 

28 E.E. Ellis considers the parenthetic introductory formula, y&p gyciv, probably as part 
of the quotation as such when he sees this quotation as "varying from the LXX" (12), but 
later classifies it as “in agreement with the LXX against the Hebrew" (150-1) (Paul's Use of 
the Old Testament [Grand Rapids MI: Baker Book House, 1957). 

?9 AJ. Malherbe observed that the supporting statements in Paul contain, amongst 
others, quotations from and allusions to Scripture such as here in 1 Cor 616 (Paul and 
Popular Philosophers [Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 1989] 29). 

30 Cf. Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 32, and C.D. Stanley: "The word yet, ubiquitous in Philo's 
introductions, appears only seven times (in varying forms) in the writings of Paul, only 
once in connection with a quotation (1 Cor 6:16)” (Paul and the Language of Scripture [New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1992] 195). 
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a) The LXX (Gen 2:24) and Mark 10:7-8 read the Ionic and Hellenistic 
Evexev, whilst Philo (Leg. II, 49) and Matt 19:5 read the Attic évexa.3! 
Only Ephesians (5:31) chose a different term (dvti),3? although it has 
semantically the same meaning. This is probably due to the hand of the 
NT author—as is the case with Matthew's xoXerjoecot TH yovand— 
which stands as isolated cases alongside Philo and each other. 

b) Some LXX witnesses and Mark 10:7-8 include adtod after tov natépa 
whilst it is absent in LXX Papyrus 907, Philo, Matthew and Ephe- 
sians. Other LXX witnesses (Papyrus 911 and some Church Fathers) 
also include it, but only after thv umrepa (followed by Rahlfs' LXX). 
The same applies to some witnesses in the Markan textual tradition.?? 
Chances might be good that this agreement between the three ver- 
sions of Philo, Matthew and Ephesians probably point to another text 
tradition that did not include aco as part of that text. 

c) All the versions (LXX Gen 2:24; Philo Leg. II, 49; Mark 10:7-8; Eph 5:31) 
have the reading npoo xoX0rjcecou npòç THY yuvatxa, except for Matt 19:5 
which reads here xoXjrjoexou?^ tH yuvaut.35 Some witnesses in the 
Markan textual tradition also read here tH yuvouxí.26 


Given this information, it seems as if Mark is closer here to the main LXX37 
tradition with the reading évexev and the inclusion of adtod. Ephesians and 
Matthew?? seem somewhat closer to Philo's version (Leg. II, 49) than to 
the LXX, although LXX Papyrus 907 also lacks adtod. Even more interest- 
ing is the fact that the Hebrew equivalent for oi 5vo lacks in the Masoretic 
Text—where it reads “one flesh." This is also the case in Targum Onke- 
los, although there is suspicion that Onkelos might “have been altered 
by transcribers to make it correspond with the Masoretic Hebrew Text."?? 


31 Cf. R.H. Gundry, Use of the Old Testament in St. Matthew’s Gospel (NovTSup 18; Leiden: 
Brill, 1967) 16. 

32 Only some LXX Genesis quotations in a few Church Fathers support avti. 
3 It is included by a (D) 579. 1241 pc it vg™ss, 

34 Supported amongst the LXX Genesis witnesses only by Epiph I 460. 

35 Genesis LXX^ also follows this reading. 

36 Apart from witnesses that lack this phrase as it appears in the LXX and others that 
have it present, a third group read here only m yovauc: A C L N D f! 759 al. 

37 Similarly Gundry, Old Testament in St. Matthew, 16; Menken, Matthew's Bible, 208. 

38 According to M.J.J. Menken, the differences between Mark and Matthew “can be 
explained as editorial modifications by Matthew for stylistic reasons" (Matthew's Bible, 209). 

39 Cf J. Scott Porter, Principles of Textual Criticism (London: Simms and M'Intyre, 1848) 
178-179. 
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The version with “the two,"? however, is present in the LXX, Samaritan 
Pentateuch, Samaritan Targum, Targum Jonathan, the Old Palestinian 
Targum, Old Testament Pesher, the Syriac, Vulgate, and Philo.^! 
Especially interesting regarding the agreement between the LXX and 
1 Cor 6:16, is the use of åp here by Paul—which corresponds with the 
LXX and Philo contra Paul's own preference for cua elsewhere in his 
letters.^? Although it is not the intention of this contribution to exegete 
the Corinthian passage,* or to elaborate on Paul's theology, it should be 
noted that Paul's quotation from Gen 2:24 maintains the term od&p&, which 
is, nonetheless, a prominent Pauline term. It is usually understood to be 
"the material substance of which the body is composed in this world" 
in opposition to Paul's use of the term cópa, which “denotes the fact of 
embodiment, that aspect of human (and other) existence which gives it 
place in its world and makes it possible for embodied entities to inter- 
act upon each other.”** Within the broader context of Paul's argument 
in 1 Corinthians 6, he asked the rhetorical question whether his readers 
do not know that their “bodies” (tà cwpata, v.15) are members of Christ. 
Then follows his rhetorical question whether his readers do not know 
that whoever is united to a prostitute becomes “one body” (£v cud, v.16a) 
with her.* This statement is then substantiated with the quotation from 
Gen 2:24 that referred to “the two" who “shall be one flesh" (oi úo eic 


40 Cf J.P. Sampley, “And the Two Shall Become One Flesh”: A Study of Traditions in Eph 
5:21-33 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971); Miletic, One Flesh, 114; A.T. Lincoln, 
Ephesians (WBC 42; Dallas TX: Word, 2002) 361. 

^! So, amongst others, J.W. Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis (Atlanta GA: 
Scholars Press, 1993) 35; Gundry, Old Testament in St. Matthew, 16-17; A.C. Thiselton, The 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2000) 467. 

42 Cf J. Kremer, Der Erste Brief an die Korinther (Regensburg: Pustet, 1997) 122; G.F. 
Hawthorne and R.P. Martin, eds., Dictionary of Paul and his Letters (Leicester: InterVarsity 
Press, 1993) 872. 

43 Literature on this abounds. Cf, for instance, J. Lambrecht, "Paul's Reasoning in 
1 Corinthians 6,12-20,” ETL 85 (2009) 479-486; D. Burk, “Discerning Corinthian Slogans 
through Paul's Use of the Diatribe in 1 Corinthians 6:12-20,” BBR 18 (2008) 99-121; B.S. 
Rosner, "Temple Prostitution in 1 Corinthians 612-20," NovT 40 (1998) 336-351; G. Claudel, 
^ Kor 6:12-7:40 neugelesen,” TTZ 94 (1985) 20-36; J. Murphy-O’Connor, “Corinthian 
Slogans in 1 Cor. 6312-20," CBQ 40 (1978) 391-396; E. Fuchs, “Die Herrschaft Christi: Zur 
Auslegung von 1 Kor 632-20," in Neues Testament und christlicher Existenz. Festschrift für 
Herbert Braun zum 70. Geburtstag (ed. H.D. Betz and L. Schottroff; Tübingen: Mohr, 1973) 
183-193. 

^^ J.D.G. Dunn, The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (Grand Rapids MI: Eerd- 
mans, 1996) 107-108. 

^5 The use here of oôpa rather than gdp% shows that the totality of the person is meant 
(E. Schweizer), s.v. o@ua, TDNT VII, 1044-1094. 
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akpxa ulav, v16b). Hereafter follows the antithesis: “But anyone united 
to the Lord becomes one spirit with him” (ëv nveöua, v.17). According to 
Dunn, the negative connotation to odp& in Paul “means that it shares this 
world's weak, ephemeral character... and that its corruptibility leaves it 
ready prey to the powerful enticements of sin (classically expounded in 
Rom 7:7-8:3). This negative tone is at its sharpest in Paul's blunt antithesis 
between "flesh" and “Spirit” (Rom 8:4-8; Gal 516—17)'^6— which can also 
be observed here in 1 Cor 616-17. 


Summa: Philo's yap and the yap nociv of 1 Cor 616 might probably rather 
intend this to be an explicit reference, than a verbal quotation. Due to 
(a) the Hebrew equivalent for oi d0o which lacks in the Masoretic Text 
but is present in the LXX, and (b) Paul's use of o&p& which corresponds 
with the LXX and Philo contra Paul's own preference for cóp elsewhere 
in his letters, it is clear that Philo (Leg. II, 49; Gig. 65) and Paul (as well as 
Mark 10:8, Matt 19:5, and Eph 5:31) follow the same LXX*" text form. Paul is 
familiar with the immediate context of LXX Gen 2:24 as he alludes to the 
phrase xal mpooxomMAnOycetat npòç thv yuvatxa adtod which immediately 
precedes the line that he quotes. 


Quotation 2: LXX Gen 2:7 


The top part of the table below compares the readings of Gen 2:7a and 
the bottom part of the table those of Philo on the latter part of the same 
verse, i.e. verse 7b. 

Gen 2:7 played an important part in Jewish literature and is quoted 
at least seven times by Philo alone. In two of these cases (Leg. I, 31; Opif: 
134) he starts the quotation a few lines earlier, but ends the quotation in 
five instances at the same place—which includes the line that is quoted 
in 1 Cor 15:45. Except for Somn. I, 34, the introductory formulae of Philo's 
quotations show a clear preference for the inclusions of all or some of 
gnotv+oti/yep. This leaves us with three interesting differences between 
the Philonic texts. Firstly, the position of 6 0cóc at the beginning of LXX 
Gen 2:7 remains the same in Leg. I, 31 and Opif: 134, i.e. in the two instances 
where he starts the quotation at the same place. In the remaining five 


46 Dunn, Colossians and Philemon, 107-8. Dunn makes this statement within the con- 
text of Col 227, which is controversial regarding its Pauline authorship. 

47 Also C.D. Stanley, Paul and the Language of Scripture—Citation Technique in the Pau- 
line Epistles and Contemporary Literature (New York: CUP, 1992) 3-28 here 195. 
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Philonic quotations on this passage, where he starts the quotation a few 
lines further, he moves ó deög after ydp gyatv in his introductory formula 
in Plant. 19—and even after nveöua Cwij¢ within the text of the quotation 


48 Apart from the texts compared here, is Gen 2:7 also quoted in Jos Ant 1:34; Just 
Res 7; Theoph 2.19 (McLean, Citations and Allusions, 18). 
49 Cf. J.W. Wevers: “A popular variant has clarified xoöv by adding a participle Aaßwv; 
of course to fashion mankind out of dust God first had to take it, but it is hardly necessary 


to say so" (Notes on Genesis, 24). 
59 Philonic Manuscripts U, F and L read y@dvoc instead of yç by Philo. 


3 Some Philonic manuscripts (U F L—followed by the Armenian witnesses) change 
Cofjc here to Cacav. 

52 Aaßwv lacks here in Philonic manuscripts F and G. 

53 6 is omitted by F and 6 dvOpomoc is omitted by H and L. 

5* This phrase lacks in the Philonic manuscript O. 

55 wpuyyv reads nvoyyv in ms H and cápxa in DP. 
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itself in Leg. III, 161. In Her. 56 he also includes the reference as part of his 
introductory formula, but replaces ó 9¢6¢ with the description ó noms 
av 6Aov. It lacks altogether, however, in Det. 80 and Somn. I, 34. These 
cases are probably due to Philo's hand and not pointing in the direction 
of another LXX text form. Secondly, in both instances where the quota- 
tion starts earlier in Philo (Leg. I, 31; Opif 134), AaBwv is present before 
ano THs ys, but absent in LXX Gen 2:7. This is an instance where chances 
are indeed good that Philo retained here another LXX text form. Thirdly, 
Philo presents two traditions®® with nvonv Cf); (Leg. I, 31 Opif. 134; 
Her. 56; Plant. 19; Somn. I, 34) and with nveöna Cofjc (Leg. III, 161; Det. 80). 
When turning to the section that is quoted by Paul in 1 Cor 15:45,?? it 
is striking to note that all the occurrences in the Corpus Philonicum are 
largely in agreement with LXX Gen 2:7, whereas Paul's quotation, on the 
other hand, is a clear hermeneutical alteration of the text in order to 
contrast “the first Adam" and “the last Adam"? (a comparison that was 
already made in 1 Cor 15:21-22)°? within the context of his argument. 
Philo's use and application of Gen 2:7 represents a kind of "Platoniz- 
ing exegesis” in which the vðpwroç of Gen 1:26-27 is the spiritual and 
“intelligible human" (a “heavenly man,” oüpcvtoc &vöpwncos, fashioned in 
the “image of God" and possessing nveöua),6° whereas the dv0pcmnoc of 
Gen 2:7 is the natural and “sense-perceptible human" (an “earthly man,” 
yijivos ğvðpwnoç, “moulded out of clay" and possessing puyy and cáp£)8! 
(cf. Philo Leg. 1.3; Op. Mund. 134-135).6? This viewpoint probably “led the 


56 See G.E. Sterling, "The Place of Philo of Alexandria in the Study of Christian Ori- 
gins," in Deines and Niebuhr, Philo, 22-52. Also F. Siegert, "Die Inspiration der Heiligen 
Schriften: Ein Philolonisches Votum zu 2Tim 3,16,” in Deines and Niebuhr, Philo, 205-222, 
here 220). 

57 EE. Ellis (Paul’s Use) considers 1 Cor 15:45b as a quotation “which do(es) not appear 
on first observation to be derived from the OT" (34). “His quotation (Gen. 2.7) is quite free 
and the latter half is entirely missing from the OT text" (64). He classifies it as *at variance 
with the LXX and the Hebrew where they agree" (150, 152). 

58 On this matter, see for instance S. Hultgren, "The Origin of Paul's Doctrine of the 
Two Adams in 1 Corinthians 15.45-49,” JSNT 25 (2003) 343-370; R. Scroggs, The Last Adam 
(Philadelphia PA: Fortress, 1966). Scholars suspect that Gen 2:7 *became the focal point of 
a controversy between the apostle and the community. Paul quoted the text but reversed 
clauses c and b (1 Cor 15:45)" Dictionary of New Testament Background [ed. S.E. Porter and 
C.A. Evans; electr. edn; Downers Grove IL: InterVarsity Press, 2000]). So also Sterling, Place 
of Philo, 42. 

59 Ciampa and Rosner, 7 Corinthians, 746. 

60 S.S. Nordgaard, "Paul's Appropriation of Philo's Theory of ‘two men’ in 1 Corinthians 
15.45-49,” NTS 57 (2011) 48-65, here 353; D.B. Martin, The Corinthian Body (New Haven CT: 
Yale University Press, 1995) 132. 

61 Nordgaard, "Paul's Appropriation,” 353; Martin, The Corinthian Body, 132. 

62 A parallel is found in Wis 15:11. 
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Corinthians to devalue the corruptible body and deny the resurrection.” 
Conzelmann, therefore, was of the opinion that Paul’s “exegesis cannot 
be derived from the Old Testament text, and on the other hand it has 
not been freely constructed by Paul. To be sure, he transforms his tradi- 
tion independently, according to his own Christology and eschatology.”s* 
Recently, Nordgaard largely maintains this position that “Paul transforms 
and reinterprets it (this theory, GJS) in such a way as to substantiate his 
own doctrine of the resurrection as developed in 1 Cor 15.35-58.” The tra- 
ditional position taken by some scholars on this issue might be summa- 
rized as follows: 


Many scholars have argued that in 1 Cor. 15.45-49 Paul polemicizes against 
a Philonic ‘two-dv8pwmo’ schema that was current among the Corinthians, 
perhaps brought to them by Jewish (or Jewish-Christian) teachers from 
Alexandria: whereas Philo taught an ontological priority of an ideal, ‘heav- 
enly’ man over the empirical, ‘earthly’ man (Adam), Paul reverses Philo’s 
order and teaches a historical priority of the earthly man over the eschato- 
logical, heavenly man.55 


Hultgren, in turn, also extensively dealt with the matter of the origin of 
Paul's doctrine of the two Adams in 1 Cor 15:45-49 and investigated its 
possible Philonic, Gnostic and Rabbinic backgrounds. He holds a different 
opinion, concluding that, apart from Paul's own encounter with the risen 
Christ which might have played a role in his hermeneutical alteration of 
the quotation, Paul also derives his doctrine exegetically (his emphasis) 
from Gen 2:7. According to him, "Palestinian exegesis provides a more 
likely background for Paul's doctrine of the two Adams in Gen. 2.7 than 
Philo, Hellenistic Judaism or Gnosticism."96 Suffice it to say that scholar- 
ship has no consensus on the matter of possible Alexandrian or Hellenistic 
Jewish influence on this on early Christianity at Corinth.9" Whatever the 
case may be, it seems clear that Paul stands here in a particular existing 
exegetical tradition. It is, however, again not the intention here to exegete 
this passage or to elaborate on its interpretation and function within its 
new context, but to merely investigate the different text forms of these 
quotations in order to establish whether alternative LXX text forms could 


63 Porter and Evans, Dictionary, electr. ed. 

64 H. Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians (Hermeneia; Philadelphia PA: Fortress, 1975) 284. Cf. 
also Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 136. 

$5 Hultgren, Two Adams, 344. 

$6 Hultgren, Two Adams, 370. 

$7 Hultgren, Two Adams, 344; S.J. Chester, Conversion at Corinth (London: T&T Clark, 
2005) 224. 
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be identified and to determine which of these might be representative of 
the Old Greek Version. 

Paul uses LXX Gen 2:7 but alters and expands the quotation to prove 
his point. For him, there is a different order than that supported by the 
Corinthians: Adam is the "natural human" (Gen 2:7) and Christ is the “spir- 
itual human"—not the Adam of Gen 1:26-27. Formulated in the words 
of Bruce: "The distinction made by Paul between tuyy and nveĝpa . . . lies 
between the ‘living person’ (tbuyy Coca) which the first Adam became at 
his creation (Gen 2:7) and the ‘life-giving spirit’ (nve}ua Coonotoüv) which 
the second Adam has become in resurrection."68 

Paul's inclusion? of np&rog and ‘Addy in addition to 6 ğvðpwroç™? of the 
LXX and Philo, on the one hand, and 6 Eoxaros ‘Addy eis nveðpa Cwortotody, 
on the other hand, are clear markers of Paul's hermeneutical adaptation 
of the quotation." Regarding mpa@tog: Stanley is correct in saying that 
“(n)othing in either the Greek or Hebrew textual traditions offers any rea- 
son to think that Paul might have found the word mea@tog in his Vorlage of 
Gen 2.7."? Regarding Addu: There are different possibilities for Paul's pref- 
erence of the term: Firstly, he might simply have added the Hebrew term 
(which can be generic noun or a proper name) within the Greek wording 
of his quotation from the Gen 2:7 LXX text. Secondly, he might have found 
the term in the broader context of LXX Genesis 2. Whereas Gen 2:8-15 and 
2:18 use dy6pomoc, Gen 2:16 uses the proper name Aday.73 Thirdly, it might 
have been present in his Vorlage with possible attestation by the later recen- 
sions of Theodotion and Symmachus,” reading 6 Addy dvOpwros. Stanley 
observes that “(a)part from the reversal of 6 Addu and &v0pomoc, the word- 
ing of both texts is identical to that presupposed by Paul in 1 Cor 15.45." 


$8 F.F. Bruce, rand 2 Thessalonians (WBC 45; Dallas TX: Word, 2002) 130. For a discussion 
on the buyy—nveüua issue, cf. for instance D. Abernathy, “Christ as Life-Giving Spirit in 
1 Corinthians 15:45," IBS 24 (2002) 2-13; R.A. Horsley, “Pneumatikos vs. psychikos: Distinc- 
tions of Spiritual Status among the Corinthians," HTR 69 (1976) 269-288. 

$9 C.D. Stanley (Language of Scripture, 208) and R.E. Ciampa and B.S. Rosner (1 Corin- 
thians, 747) take the absence of xaí here to be an intended omission by Paul. 

70 &vßpwrcog is lacking in B K 326. 365. pc; Ir**. 

7" For a discussion on the interpretation ofthe quotation, and especially Paul and Philo's 
hermeneutics regarding the order of the natural and spiritual beings, see the following 
in Deines and Niebuhr, Philo: Sterling, “Place of Philo,” 42; D.M. Hay, “Philo’s Anthropol- 
ogy, the Spiritual Regimen of the Therapeutae, and a Possible Connection with Corinth,” 
127-142, especially 128-130; and B. Schaller, “Adam und Christus bei Paulus,” 143-153. 

72 Stanley, Language of Scripture, 208. 

73 Cf. S. Moyise, Paul and Scripture: Studying the New Testament Use of the Old Testa- 
ment (Grand Rapids MI: Baker Academic, 2010) 18; Lindemann, Korintherbrief, 360. 

7^ Ciampa and Rosner, ı Corinthians, 747. 
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It is, however, impossible to establish whether Paul’s wording here was 
due to an earlier written text, or to a common exegetical tradition.” By 
inserting np&tog and using Add (perhaps from an existing tradition?), 
Paul interprets the quotation typologically and Adam appears as an anti- 
type.’6 The “first Adam" would be replaced by another, “last Adam". 

The latter part of the quotation is Paul's own creation and is presented 
as if it belongs to the original wording of the quoted text." This is an 
important point to note and something that I drew attention to long ago: 
One needs to distinguish between a “quotation” and a “quoted text."/? 
A quotation could, for instance, consist of several quoted texts—a prac- 
tice not uncommon in Paul's letters. 


Summa: Gen 2:7 played an important role in the Philonic literature. Philo 
starts the quotation a few lines earlier than Paul in two cases, but ends it in 
five others at the same place. All these occurrences in the Corpus Philoni- 
cum are largely in agreement with LXX Gen 2:7, but the section quoted by 
Paul in 1 Cor 15:45 is a freely adapted text and one which diverges from the 
known LXX tradition. Paul's inclusion of npôtoç and ‘Addu in addition to 
6 ğvðpwroç ofthe LXX and Philo, as well as his own creative expansion with 
6 Eoyarros Addu eis nveüna Cwomotody, are clear traces of his hermeneutical 
adaptation of the quotation. He alters it typologically in order to substan- 
tiate his own doctrine of the resurrection by contrasting “the first Adam,” 
the “natural human" (Gen 2:7), with “the last Adam,” Christ as the "spiritual 
human." It is thus clear—in the light of the evidence from the LXX version 
and the quotations from Gen 2:7 in the Corpus Philonicum—that Paul's 
version of this quotation does not represent an existing earlier alternative 
text form, but is the result of his own hermeneutical alteration."? 


Quotation 3: LXX Exod 16:18 


In the so-called Jerusalem collection letter(s) of 2 Corinthians 8-9, Paul 
writes to the Christians at Corinth in connection with their part of the 


75 Stanley, Language of Scripture, 208—209. 

76 Conzelmann, 7 Corinthians, 284. 

77 So also Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 134 and Kremer, Korinther, 357 (passim). C.D. Stanley 
excludes it from the actual quotation and points out that “in no other place does (Paul) 
actually incorporate a Christological reference into the body of a citation" (Language of 
Scripture, 209). A. Lindemann has a similar opinion (Korintherbrief, 361). 

78 Cf. GJ. Steyn, Septuagint Quotations in the Context of the Petrine and Pauline Speeches 
of the Acta Apostolorum (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1995). 

79 So also Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 134-137. 
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collection.$9? He uses an explicit quotation?! from LXX Exod 16:18 in 
2 Cor 8:15 and links it with the event of the collection of the manna in the 
desert. Some scholars suspect an application here of a possible “second 
exodus"-motif to the Corinthians as the people of God,®? whilst others are 
of the opinion that no inference can be drawn concerning the Church as 
the new Israel sustained by manna on her journey in vía.9? 

The passage was well known in Jewish circles, as can be seen from 
Philo's application—as was stated by Windisch: “Ein Traditionszusam- 
menhang zwischen P[ls] und Philo ist mir hier sehr wahrscheinlich; P[ls] 
schöpft dann aus hellenistischer Thoraauslegung.”®* Some scholars have 
argued that it can also be seen from its place in Jewish Haggadah on the 
miracle of the manna in Exodus 16.85 Wolff confirms this issue: "Diese 
Erzáhlung spielte in der Heilserwartungen des frühen Judentums und des 
Urchristentums eine große Rolle und war auch den Korinthern bekannt, 
wie aus 1. Kor 10,3 hervorgeht.”86 









































Exod 1638 Her. 191 2 Cor 815 

Mwvons Acyav' xoc yeypantaı 
xoi LETPNTAVTES TH yopop 
oOx EMAEOVATEV 6 TO TOAY, OUK ENAEÖVATEV Ò TO TOAD, Ó TO TOÀÙ ox ENAEOVATEV, 
xal ó Td EAattov]ovx xal ó Td EAattov|ovx xal ó Td dAtyov|ovx 
NAatTOvyCEV yAattovycev NAartövnoev.87 


80 C.T. Rhyne, “II Corinthians 8:8-15,” Int 41 (1987) 408-413, here 408. 

81 Paul uses his favourite introductory formula: xo&oxc yeypantaı. 

82 Cf P. Balla, “2 Corinthians,” in Commentary on the New Testament Use of the Old Tes- 
tament (ed. G.K. Beale and D.A. Carson; Grand Rapids MI: Baker Academic, 2007) 753-783, 
here 775 (passim); S.J. Hafemann, "Paul's Use of the Old Testament in 2 Corinthians,” Int 
52 (1998) 246-257, here 253; H.D. Betz and G.W. MacRae, 2 Corinthians 8 and 9: A Com- 
mentary on Two Administrative Letters of the Apostle Paul (Hermeneia; Philadelphia PA: 
Fortress Press, 1985) 69-70. 

83 R.P. Martin, 2 Corinthians (WBC 40; Dallas TX: Word, 2002) 267. 

9^ H. Windisch, Der zweite Korintherbrief (KEK 6; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1970), 259. 

85 Cf. Betz and MacRae, 2 Cor 8 & 9, 69-70. They refer to the following literature: BJ. 
Malina, The Palestinian Manna Tradition: The Manna Tradition in the Palestinian Targums 
and Its Relationship to the New Testament (AGJU 7; Leiden: Brill, 1968); P. Borgen, Bread 
from Heaven: An Exegetical Study of the Concept of Manna in the Gospel of John and the 
Writings of Philo (NovTSup 10; Leiden: Brill, 21981) 141-142; A.T. Hanson, Studies in Paul's 
Technique and Theology (London: SPCK, 1974) 1743177. 

86 C. Wolff, Der zweite Brief des Paulus an die Korinther (THKNT; Berlin: Evangelische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1989) 174. 

87 éhattovew is a NT hapax and rare in the papyri (MJ. Harris, The Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians [Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2005] 593-594). 
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All three versions of LXX Exod 16:8 are identical, but with three excep- 
tions: (a) Both Philo and Paul start the quotation after the phrase xai 
METENTAVTES TH Yopop as it is irrelevant to their argument.5? (b) The phrase 
ó Tò TOAD has been moved in the NT (most probably by Paul himself) to the 
beginning of the quotation in 2 Cor 835, which results in a different order, 
but in precise formal parallelism.$° Philo, however, follows the order as it 
is in the LXX (and the MT). This practice was not uncommon amongst the 
NT writers to start quoting from the middle section of the quotation and 
then move up and down with the rest of the lines— especially for the sake 
of emphasis.?? The position of this phrase is thus most likely the result 
of Paul's hand—although it might also *conceivably have arisen inde- 
pendent of Pauline influence"?! (c) The main textual tradition of Philo's 
Her. 191 also follows the LXX Exod 16:18 with regard to the use of &Aarroy, 
but 2 Corinthians reads dAtyov here—with a clear attempt by the first 
corrector of LXX^ and some Philo manuscripts to do the same.?? Stan- 
ley cautions that “(t)he possibility that both Paul and Philo (and perhaps 
the corrector of A) relied on a biblical text that contained oAtyov instead 
of \attov cannot entirely be ruled out."9? But until this can be proven, 
chances are that the change to dAtyov in 2 Cor 835 is most likely due to 
Paul's hand,°* whilst Philo represents here a text form closer to the LXX. 


Summa: Exod 16:18 was well known in Jewish circles. Philo's version main- 
tains the word order and the term éAattov from the LXX tradition, but 
Paul's text differs slightly: (a) The phrase ó tò oA has been moved (prob- 
ably by Paul himself) to the beginning of the quotation in 2 Cor 8:15 to 
form a parallelism; and (b) replaces éAattov with dAtyov. 


88 C.D. Stanley considers this as a formal omission to Paul’s quotation here (Language 
of Scripture, 231). 

89 Harris, Corinthians, 593-594; Stanley, Language of Scripture, 231-232; Koch, Schrift 
als Zeuge, 108, 142. 

90 Cf. GJ. Steyn, “The Vorlage of the Melchizedek Phrases in Heb 7:1-4,” Acta Patristica et 
Byzantina 13 (2002) 207-223. 

9! Cf. C.D. Stanley who considers Kautzsch’s possibility “that the handful of LXX wit- 
nesses that agree with Paul most likely reflect assimilation to 2 Cor 8.15," and “(if) this is 
so, then the possibility is small indeed that Paul might have derived the word order of 
2 Cor 8.15 from his own Greek Vorlage" (Language of Scripture, 231). 

92 See also Stanley, Language of Scripture, 232; Martin, 2 Corinthians, 267. 

93 Stanley, Language of Scripture, 232. 

94 Cf Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 142. MJ. Harris reckons it is “to emphasize the deep pov- 
erty of the Jerusalem poor" (2 Corinthians, 593-594), but E.E. Ellis considers 2 Cor 8:15 as 
belonging to those quotations of “OT references which are probably no more than analo- 
gies or application of principles" (134) and he sees the passage here as *in agreement with 
the Hebrew against the LXX" (Paul's Use, 150, 152). 
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Conclusion 


a. In comparison with the results of the investigations on Galatians and 
Romans, the Corinthian correspondence renders only a very small 
number of Torah quotations overlapping with the Corpus Philonicum. 

b. Thus far, among these Pauline letters, only one quotation from Exodus 
is utilized, namely the one in 2 Cor 8:15. 

c. It became clear that the occurrence of Gen 2:24 in Philo’s Leg. II, 49; 
Gig. 65 and 1 Cor 6:16 might rather be an intended explicit reference 
than a verbal quotation (cf. footnote 20). 

d. Due to the presence of oi 80o and odp& in LXX Gen 2:24, Philo, Paul 
(and the rest of the NT), it is clear that they represent the same 
text form and one slightly different to the Hebrew of the Masoretic 
Text. Paul's rhetorical question, which precedes his “quotation” in 
1 Cor 626, already alludes to the LXX phrase that precedes the line 
that he quotes. 

e. All the occurrences of Gen 2:7 in the Corpus Philonicum are largely 
in agreement with the LXX tradition, but the quotation by Paul in 
1 Cor 15:45 is a freely adapted text and one which diverges from the 
known LXX tradition. Paul's inclusion of mp@to¢g and ‘Addu in addi- 
tion to ó &vßpwrrog of the LXX and Philo, as well as his expansion with 
ó Eoyaros Addu eic nveðpa Cworotodv, are hermeneutical adaptations 
rather than signs of an alternative text form. 

f. Philo's version of LXX Exod 16:18 maintains the word order and 
the term éAattov from the LXX tradition, but Paul's text differs slightly 
by moving the phrase 6 tò moAv to the beginning of the quotation in 
2 Cor 815 and replacing &Xattov with óAtyov—changes that should 
again be ascribed to Paul (or his exegetical tradition) rather than to 
an alternative text form. 


There is thus little doubt that Paul and Philo followed a very similar LXX 
tradition in these three cases, but where Philo seems to be much closer to 
the wording of his Vorlage, Paul made some hermeneutical adaptations in 
1 Cor 15:45 and some stylistic changes in 2 Cor 8:15. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GALATIANS 


Martinus C. de Boer 


In an excellent, informative article, “Observations on the Significance of 
the Old Testament in the Fourth Gospel,” first published in 1999,! Maarten 
Menken pointed out that scholars have often discerned a certain ambiva- 
lence in the Gospel of John with respect to the Old Testament (hence- 
forth OT). On the one hand, passages from the OT are cited positively as 
witnesses to Jesus; on the other hand, since Jesus is the exclusive revela- 
tion of God, the OT cannot, it seems, function as a mode or a source of 
God's revelation. Menken accepts this ambivalence as a characteristic of 
the Fourth Gospel and uses it as a starting point for posing the following 
question: “If God reveals himself exclusively in Jesus, what value does the 
OT retain as revelation?”? In seeking an answer to that question, Menken 
finds it useful to posit a distinction between “the text of Scripture and 
the history narrated in this text.”? The text of Scripture clearly retains “a 
positive witnessing function,” but does John contain “any idea of a history 
of salvation or is it completely absent?”* Menken's article is an illuminat- 
ing treatment of this particular issue with respect to John and a genuine 
contribution to scholarship on the Fourth Gospel. 

Menken's important distinction between "the status of the text of Scrip- 
ture," on the one hand, and “the revelatory value of OT history,” on the 
other, informs the present investigation into Paul's use of the OT in his 
Letter to the Galatians. My specific question is: What is the status of the 


1 MJJ. Menken, "Observations on the Significance of the Old Testament in the Fourth 
Gospel," Neot 33 (1999) 125-143; reprinted in Theology and Christology in the Fourth Gospel 
(ed. G. Van Belle, J.D.G. van der Watt, and P. Maritz; Leuven: Peeters, 2005) 155-175. All 
subsequent references are from the latter. 

? Menken, "Observations," 156. 

3 Menken, "Observations," 156. "History" is here understood not in the sense of "a criti- 
cally reconstructed history" behind the text, but "the events as they appear in the OT" or 
what Menken calls "the OT history of salvation" (156). 

^ Menken, "Observations," 157. 
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OT text for Paul in Galatians and what is the value, or the authority, of OT 
history for him in this letter?5 

Three assumptions inform this brief investigation: (1) Paul is in dialogue 
about the interpretation of the OT, what he refers to as “the Scripture” 
(3:8, 22; 4:30),6 with new preachers who have become active in Galatia 
after he founded the churches there (cf. 1:6-9; 3:1; 417; 5:2-4, 7-12; 612-13). 
The new preachers are Christian Jews who seek to persuade Paul's con- 
verts in Galatia that it is necessary to observe the Mosaic Law, beginning 
with the rite of circumcision.’ They find the warrants for their message 
in “the Scripture," which for them carries absolute authority. Gen 17:914, 
where God commands Abraham and his descendants to practice the rite 
of circumcision, probably plays a central role in their thinking and preach- 
ing of the gospel to the Galatians. 

(2) Both Paul and the new preachers work from existing Greek transla- 
tions of the OT, commonly and conveniently known as the Septuagint 
(LXX). 

(3) As a former, well-educated Pharisee (Phil 3:5-6; Gal 113-14), Paul 
has extensive knowledge of the Scripture. It comes as no surprise, there- 
fore, that there are a number of places where he makes unmarked use of 
vocabulary and formulations from the LXX (cf. esp. 115-16 [Isa 493-6]; 
216d [LXX Ps 142:2]; 3:11 [Hab 2:4]; 3:12 [Lev 18:5]).? Such unmarked use of 
material from the OT (LXX) says little or nothing about the authority of 
the OT text for Paul the apostle, only his—unsurprising—familiarity with, 
and his indebtedness to, its language and contents. 


Galatians 3:6—18 


Paul does not explicitly cite from the Old Testament in the first two chap- 
ters of Galatians, even if he is indebted to its vocabulary and formulations 
at several junctures. In other words, an (explicit) appeal to the Old Tes- 
tament (whether story or text) plays no role in his argument in favor of 


5 I use the division and the translation of Galatians defended in my commentary: M.C. 
de Boer, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul's Letter to the Churches of Galatia (Hermeneia; 
Philadelphia PA: Fortress, 2011). I also rely on the exegesis presented in that commentary. 

$ Elsewhere he can also use the plural "the Scriptures" (cf. Rom 15:4; 1 Cor 15:3-4). 

7 See De Boer, Galatians, 41-61. 

8 For the problems with this designation, see C.D. Stanley, Paul and the Language of 
Scripture (SNTSMS 74; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992) 41 n. 24. 

? [n some cases, quotations that are unmarked in Galatians are marked in Romans (cf. 
Hab 2:4 in Rom 1:17; Lev 18:5 in Rom 10:5). 
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"the truth of the gospel" (2:5, 14) that he initially preached to the Galatians 
(xu; 413) and still proclaims among the Gentiles (2:2).!° That changes in 
chapter 3 where there are several marked and unmarked citations (3:6, 8, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 16). We here focus on the marked citations. 

It is relevant to observe at the beginning that the figure of Abraham 
plays a crucial role in this passage. He is mentioned seven times (3:6, 7, 
8, 9, 14, 16, 18), with a further instance in 3:29 and another in 4:22. This 
focus on Abraham indicates that the Galatians have probably been hear- 
ing much about the founding patriarch of Israel from the new preachers. 
Emphatically citing Gen 17:914 and other relevant passages (“for it stands 
written ...", yeypantaı ydp. ..), these new preachers have been telling the 
Galatians that by practicing circumcision as Abraham did and thereby 
committing themselves to observing the Law they will become "sons of 
Abraham" (3:7), thus heirs of “the promise(s)" (3:14, 16-18, 21-22, 29) God 
made to Abraham. In his response to this argument, it is significant that 
Paul does not deny the relevance of Abraham. Rather, he agrees with the 
new preachers (a) that the God of Jesus is also the God of Abraham, (b) 
that the gift of the Spirit which God has bestowed and still bestows (3:1-5) 
on those who “have come to believe in Christ" (2:16b) is the fulfillment of 
a promise God made to Abraham (cf. 3:14), and (c) that this gift is given to 
the “sons of Abraham" (3:8), i.e., to his “descendants” (améppa) and “heirs” 
(KAnpovöuoı) (3:29). For the new preachers, however, that Spirit is closely 
linked to Law observance, whereas for Paul the Spirit is exclusively linked to 
(the proclamation of) Christ’s death (cf., 3:1); for Paul, the observance 
of the Law is entirely irrelevant to the Spirit’s bestowal or reception (cf. 
3:2—5). In 3:6-18, Paul enters into dialogue with the new preachers on 
their own turf, that of "the Scripture," in which they find the authorita- 
tive warrants for their demand that the Galatians take up the practice of 
circumcision and observe the remainder of the Law. 


10 Cf. A, von Harnack, "The Old Testament in the Pauline Letters and in the Pauline 
Churches," in Understanding Paul's Ethics: Twentieth Century Approaches (ed. B.S. Rosner; 
Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 1995) 27-49 [1928]. Paul's frequent explicit quotations from 
the OT in “the so called main letters [Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans] (missing 
completely from the six letters [1 and 2 Thessalonians, Colossian, Philippians, Ephesians, 
Philemon]) have been called for by special conditions. From this it follows that from the 
beginning Paul did not give the Old Testament to the young churches as the book of Chris- 
tian sources for edification" (44). 

H For neither Paul nor the new preachers, then, does the promise of “the land" 
(Gen 12:7; 131417; 15:7, 18-20; 17:8; 24:7) play any role. 
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It is not clear whether the first quotation of an OT text, the one of 
Gen 15:6 in 3:6, is to be read as a marked citation. Literally translated 
Gal 3:6 reads as follows: “Just (xaĝðwç) as Abraham believed God and it 
was reckoned to him as justification." (cf. KJV: "Even as Abraham believed 
God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness") Ancient Greek 
manuscripts of the NT contain little or no punctuation. For this reason, 
it seems at first glance that only someone familiar with the text of LXX 
Gen 15:6 (or Rom 4:2, where Paul introduces the quotation of Gen 15:6 
with the words “What does the Scripture say?") would know that 3:6 con- 
tains a quotation of that passage. In favor of a marked quotation are 
(1) 3:7, which draws a conclusion (&pa, "therefore") from the words about 
Abraham in v.6, and (2) 3:8a, which restates this conclusion as something 
foreseen by “the Scripture.” The new preachers now active in Galatia in 
opposition to Paul will surely recognize Paul's words as a quotation, since 
they are undoubtedly well-versed in the Scripture, especially those sec- 
tions pertaining to Abraham in the book of Genesis. 

Some interpreters maintain that xoc (“just as") is in fact an abbre- 
viation for the introductory formula "just as it stands written" (xoc 
yeypartaı; cf. e.g, Rom 117; 1 Cor 1:31), and functions in the same way: 
"Just as [it stands written]: 'Abraham believed God and it was reckoned 
to him as justification" This would mean (a) that the Galatians as well 
as the new preachers would also recognize (or at least sense) that Paul 
is introducing a quotation with the simple word xadwc, and (b) that the 
word “Abraham” belongs to the text being cited from Gen 15:6.13 The cita- 
tion then seems to match the text of the LXX exactly, except that in the 
LXX the verb and the subject are reversed (eniotevoev ABpap instead of 
'ABpady enioteuoev, as Paul has in 3:6). Paul follows the inverse word order 
of the LXX text when he cites Gen 15:6 again in Rom 4:2, which indicates 
that his failure to do so in Gal 3:6 is probably intentional. That has caused 
other interpreters to maintain that the word "Abraham" belongs to the 
citation’s introductory formula: “Just as Abraham: ‘He believed God...'" 
(cf. RSV, NRSV, NIV, NAB). This introductory formula means “and so it was 


12 Cf NRSV: “Just as Abraham ‘believed God, and it was reckoned to him as righteous- 
ness’.” Clearly, the translators of the NRSV know that Paul is quoting (hence the inclusion 
of the quotation marks), but would the Gentile Galatians have known this, at least at the 
first reading of the letter? 

13 So H.D. Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul's Letter to the Churches of Galatia 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia PA: Fortress, 1979) 140; F. Vouga, An die Galater (HNT 10; Tübin- 
gen: Mohr Siebeck, 1998) 71; J.D.G. Dunn, The Epistle to the Galatians (Blacks New Testa- 
ment Commentary; London: A. and C. Black, 1993) 160. 
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with Abraham", ^ “take Abraham as the example"5 or “things were the 
same with Abraham".!6 If this interpretation is correct, the new preach- 
ers and the Galatians would still be able recognize (or at least sense) that 
Paul is citing something from "the Scripture" of Israel. But as the peculiar 
introduction indicates (“Just as Abraham: ...”), Abraham himself is being 
summoned as the authority here, not the Scripture (the text) as such. 
More precisely, the event of Abraham's believing God and God's justifying 
him as a result (declaring him to be in the right) is cited authoritatively 
by Paul. From this authoritative event, Paul will draw the conclusion in 
3:7 that “those who are from faith" are in fact "the sons of Abraham,” not 
“those who are from works of the Law” (3:10; cf. 2:16; 3:2, 5).17 

Gal 3:6 assumes what is made plain in 3:8, that in believing God Abra- 
ham actually believed a promise God made to him, that promise (accord- 
ing to Paul) being, “In you [Abraham] shall all the Gentiles be blessed,” 
which is a quotation from Gen 12:3 with elements from Gen 18:18 (the 
phrase “all the Gentiles" of Gen 18:8 strategically replaces the phrase “all 
the tribes of the earth" of Gen 12:3). For the new preachers in Galatia, 
the phrase “in you [Abraham]" in Gen 12:3 probably means “in your off- 
spring (omépya),” i.e., in Abraham's fleshly, Law-observant descendants 
down the generations, beginning with the patriarch Isaac and followed 
by Jacob (cf. Gen 28:14: “in you [Jacob] and in your offspring shall all the 
tribes of the earth be blessed"). In their interpretation of these passages, 
therefore, the new preachers in Galatia are probably telling the Galatians 
that “inasmuch as it is in Abraham that all the nations are to be blessed, 
the Gentiles to be blessed must be in Abraham, i.e., incorporated into his 
descendants by circumcision."!? 

Paul obviously reads the text differently. He relates it to Gen 15:6: In the 
promise of Gen 12:3, Paul asserts, “the Scripture (N ypagh), having foreseen 
[in Gen 15:6] that God justifies the Gentiles on the basis of faith, preached 
the gospel in advance (nposunyyeXicato) to Abraham." The intervening 
participial clause (“having foreseen...on the basis of faith") shows that 


4 J.B. Lightfoot, Saint Paul's Epistle to the Galatians: A Revised Text with Introduction, 
Notes and Dissertations (London/New York: Macmillan, 1887). 

15 RN. Longenecker, Galatians (WBC; Dallas TX: Word, 1990). 

16 J.L. Martyn, Galatians: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 33A; 
New York: Doubleday, 1997). 

17 On the expression “works of the Law,” see De Boer, Galatians, 145-148. It probably 
means "the observance of the Law." 

18 E. De Witt Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians (ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1921) 159. 
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Paul has his own understanding of the gospel (justification on the basis of 
faith rather than the observance of the Law) in view in making this claim 
about “the Scripture” (cf. 2:16). Paul's personification of “the Scripture" 
(N ypapn), attributing to it foresight (of God's justification of the Gentiles 
on the basis of faith) and intentionality (preaching the gospel in advance 
to Abraham), is probably rhetorically motivated. The new preachers now 
active in Galatia attach great importance to the Scripture: it is undoubt- 
edly the authority for them. Paul now solemnly summons this witness for 
his own theology, against the new preachers and their “different gospel” 
(1:6). The personification is thus not to be unduly pressed, as if Paul is 
making some grand statement about the Scripture. It is probably a mere 
figure of speech,!9 serving a rhetorical purpose, which is to undermine the 
theology of the new preachers in Galatia on their own terms.?? For Paul 
himself, the gospel is the final, in fact sole, authority, as the previous two 
chapters of the letter have repeatedly emphasized. In Gal 3:8, Paul means 
to say that God’s justification of the Gentiles on the basis of faith, rather 
than on the basis of the Law, is actually attested in “the Scripture", i.e., 
“it stands written" (yéypamtat) there (cf. 310, 13), as his quotation and 
interpretation of Gen 15:6 in 3:6-7 have just demonstrated and as his 
allusion back to the same passage in 3:9 ("faithful Abraham") will fur- 
ther underline (see below). As a matter of principle, and as foreseen by 
the Scripture the new preachers hold dear, God justifies the Gentiles on 
the basis of faith, not on the basis of Law observance. Paul thus solemnly 
subpoenas the Scripture so important for the new preachers' work in the 
churches of Galatia for his own understanding of the gospel as articulated 
especially in 2:16. 

Paul's appeal to Scripture is clearly selective, since he simply ignores 
such inconvenient passages about Abraham as Gen 17:9-14. That selectiv- 
ity once again becomes evident in 3:9, where he writes that “those who are 
from faith (oi ¿x miotews, as in 3:7) are blessed with the faithful (niotos) 
Abraham." The latter part of the verse (“are blessed with the faithful Abra- 
ham") is (at one level) an allusion to the story of the near sacrifice of Isaac 
(Gen 22:119) and its interpretation in contemporary Jewish tradition. The 
promise that God makes to Abraham in LXX Gen 12:3 is reiterated in LXX 
Gen 2238, where it is linked to Abraham's obedience: "in your offspring 
shall all the Gentiles/nations (navra tà £0v0) ofthe earth be blessed, because 
you have obeyed my voice.” Here “all the Gentiles" (or “nations”) are blessed 


19 Burton, Galatians, 160; Longenecker, Galatians, 115. 
20 For the similar personification of Scripture in 3:22, see De Boer, Galatians, 234—35. 
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along with Abraham because of his obedience to God in connection with 
the near sacrifice of Isaac. In Sir 44:20—21, as in 1 Macc 2:52, Abraham is 
called "faithful" (niotos) precisely for having obeyed God's instructions in 
connection with Isaac (cf. Jub 1715-16); his faithful obedience provides 
the basis for the blessing of his offspring: “when he [Abraham] was tested 
[Gen 223-19] he proved faithful (niotoç). Therefore the Lord assured him 
with an oath that the nations would be blessed (£veuAoyndyvaı £vv)) in his 
offspring [cf. Gen 22:18; 2824]." 

In Sirach too we see an appeal not to the scripture as such but to the 
figure of Abraham himself as a unique figure of authority. It is entirely 
conceivable that the new preachers were doing the same, combining this 
appeal to the figure of Abraham with references to “what stands written" 
about him in “the Scripture.” They would maintain that “those who are 
from works of the Law are blessed with the faithful Abraham." The polemi- 
cal nature of Paul's formulation in Gal 3:9 thereby becomes evident: “So 
then, those who are from faith are blessed with the faithful Abraham." The 
people who are "from faith" are the true offspring of Abraham, being heirs 
of the promise God made to Abraham. They are blessed with the prom- 
ised Spirit (314) whose bestowal rests on faith, just as justification does, as 
the precedent provided by the patriarch himself demonstrates. The adjec- 
tive miotoc for Paul means “believing God and his promise," alluding back 
to 3:6 and its quotation from Gen 15:6, not “obeying God and his Law" 
(cf. LXX Gen 26:5; Sir 44:20), as in the Jewish tradition from which the 
new preachers take their bearings. Paul thereby dissociates “the faithful 
(riotog) Abraham" from Law-observance and associates him with “faith,” 
i.e., “the faith of Christ” (2:16).2! 

It is not the text of the OT as such that here functions as authoritative, 
but the figure of Abraham himself, at least as this figure is attested in Gen 
15:6: the patriarch who believed God (God's promise) and it was reckoned 
to him as justification (God deemed him to be in the right). When Paul 
does explicitly cite an OT text, as he does in 3:8, it is in support of his own 
understanding of the gospel as the fulfillment of God’s promise to Abra- 
ham by which the Gentiles are justified by faith and not by works of the 
Law (cf. 2:16). Other texts not supporting this view of the gospel (as Paul 
understands it) are simply ignored. 

What then about 3:10 and 333 where Paul twice introduces a citation 
from the LXX with the solemn words “for/because (yd&p/étt) it stands 


21 | am of the view that the genitive here is subjective, though taking the genitive as 
objective would not affect my argument in this article. See De Boer, Galatians, 148-150. 
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written (yéypamtat)”? In both cases, Paul seeks to support an assertion 
concerning the existence of a curse with a citation from the LXX; in both 
cases, the citation begins with the words: “Accursed [= under a curse] 
is everyone who..." (émmatdpatosg näs óc/6...). In 310, he supports the 
claim that "those who are from works of the Law are under a curse" with a 
(modified) citation from LXX Deut 27:26,?? and in 3:13 he in turn supports 
the claim that “Christ became a curse [= accursed/under a curse]?3 for 
us" with a (modified) citation from LXX Deut 21:23.24 A curse is the oppo- 
site of a blessing (cf. Gen 12:3; Deuteronomy 27-30); the two are mutually 
exclusive. With respect to 3:10, therefore, to be “under a curse,” i.e., under 
“the curse of the Law" (3132), is to be deprived of a blessing, in this case 
the blessing of the promised Spirit, which is called "the blessing of Abra- 
ham" in 3:14 (cf. 3:8-9). For Paul, to be “under the Law” (3:23; 4:4-5, 21) is 
to be under its curse, as shown by the parallelism between 3:3 ("Christ 
redeemed [z&yyépacev] us from the curse of the Law") and 4:4-5 ("God 
sent forth his Son...so that he [the Son] might redeem [e&wyopdcy] those 
under the Law"). Christ's “having become (yevöuevos) a curse for us” in 313 
then also means the same as Christ's “having existed (yevönevos) under the 
Law” in 4:4. In short, in both 3:10 and 3:13, Paul solemnly cites an Old Tes- 
tament text to support his own understanding of the gospel and to under- 
mine that of his opponents in Galatia (the new preachers active there), 
using what they hold most dear (the Scripture) against them! According 
the Scripture they deem to have final authority in matters of faith and 
practice, they themselves stand under the Law’s curse as does the cruci- 
fied Christ! Put otherwise, Paul here cites the Scripture as an authority 
in order to show that the Law functions as a curse, in opposition to the 
new preachers in Galatia who have been quoting the Scripture in order to 
demonstrate to the Galatians that the Law of which Deuteronomy speaks 
is a source of blessing! The Law is a cursing force, not one that mediates 
the blessing promised to Abraham. And the Scripture to which the new 
preachers appeal can be summoned to underline the point. Paul’s use 


22 LXX Deut 27:26 reads: “Accursed is every human being who does not remain in all 
the words of this Law so as to do them.” Paul has: “Accursed is everyone who does not 
remain in all the things written in the book of the Law so as to do them.” On the signifi- 
cance of Paul's changes, see De Boer, Galatians, 199-201. 

?3 See De Boer, Galatians, 211. 

24 LXX Deut 21:23 reads: “Cursed (xexampoyuevos) by God is everyone who hangs on 
a tree.” Paul changes the first word to match that of Deut 27:26, cited in 3:10 “Accursed 
(émxat&patoc) is everyone who hangs on a tree." Paul significantly also omits the phrase 
“by God" (ünö 6:00) found in LXX Deut 21:23. On the significance of these changes, see 
De Boer, Galatians, 213. 
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of the Scripture is here a matter of expediency and serves his rhetorical 
agenda, which is to prevent the Galatians from consenting to the Law- 
based version of the gospel being proclaimed by the new preachers. 

Consistent with this argument, in 3:16, Paul cites and interprets 
the phrase “and to your offspring,” spoken to Abraham by God in LXX 
Gen 17:8, to refer to Christ himself (and, by implication, those who belong 
to him on the basis of faith), thus not to the people of the Law who stand 
in genealogical and historical continuity with the biological descendants 
of Abraham, as the new preachers are claiming. Paul does not cite the 
relevant phrase as proof for his own understanding of the gospel; he intro- 
duces the quotation simply with the words “it says” (A€yet). At issue is the 
“right” interpretation of the phrase. Paul arguably interprets it against the 
grain.?° For Paul, “the promises" which “were spoken to Abraham and his 
offspring” (3:16a) all concern Christ, the Christ through whom justification 
occurs on the basis of faith, not on the basis of Law observance. 

That Paul is thinking historically about the promises spoken to Abra- 
ham in Genesis (cf. esp. Gen 171-8) is indicated by his remark that the Law 
“came four hundred thirty years” (3:17) after God made those promises. In 
underlining the exclusive Christological significance of the promises to 
Abraham and his offspring in 3:6, Paul also deprives the event whereby 
the Law came on the human scene of any salvific importance whatso- 
ever (cf. 3:19-21; 4:24-25). Its coming could not invalidate God's previously 
ratified “covenant” with Abraham “so as to void the promise" (3:17).26 


Galatians 4:21-5:1 


In 4:21, Paul addresses the Galatians explicitly as “you who are wanting 
to be under the Law,” and he challenges them to listen to, and thus to 
understand, “the Law” in a new way: “do you not hear the Law?” With this 
question, Paul for the first time in the letter does not use the term “the 
Law” (6 vópoç) to encapsulate the Sinaitic legislation with its many com- 
mandments and prohibitions. He now uses it in a play on words to mean 
“the Scripture” (4:30; cf. 1 Cor 14:21; Rom 3:19), in particular the Pentateuch 
in which the Sinaitic legislation is recorded (cf. Rom 3:21). In this usage 
Paul follows existing Jewish (and Jewish-Christian) custom and precedent 
(cf. Prologue to Sirach: “the Law and the prophets and the others that 


25 See De Boer, Galatians, 221-224. 
26 See the treatment of 3:15-22 in De Boer, Galatians, 20n. 
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followed them;” Luke 24:44: “the Law of Moses, the prophets, and the 
psalms;” John 1:45: “Moses in the Law and the prophets”). The new preach- 
ers, who are Christian Jews, are therefore probably also using the term in 
this way. The use of the term “Law” with this double meaning points to 
the intimate connection between the written text and the legislation it 
contains in the thought of the new preachers. In what follows, Paul will 
use this (positive) meaning of “the Law" as Scripture to undermine the 
importance and value of “the Law" as legislation to be observed. 

What is particularly noteworthy is that when Paul asks the Galatians 
to listen to “the Law" he refers them not to a portion of scripture contain- 
ing legal regulations (halakah) but to a story (haggadah) found in Gen- 
esis 16-21 (16:1-16; 1715-27; 18:9-15; 21:1-21), the story of Abraham and his 
two sons by two different women: "for it stands written that (yéypantat 
yàp étt) Abraham had two sons [Ishmael and Isaac], one from the slave 
woman [Hagar] and one from the free woman [Sarah]” (4:22). In this case, 
and unusually, the introductory formula “for it stands written that” (cf. 
3:10, 13) does not introduce a direct quotation from the OT but a concise 
paraphrase of a story found there. Again, the introductory formula prob- 
ably has a rhetorical motivation: to remind the new preachers who will 
be listening to the letter with the Galatians that this story is to be found 
in “the Scripture” to which they appeal for their own interpretation of the 
gospel. But it is to the story itself rather than to the text mediating the 
story that Paul here ascribes authority. 

The paraphrase in 4:22 constitutes a brief summary and indicates that 
the Galatians are already familiar with the basic story found in Gen- 
esis 16-21. The new preachers have probably been telling the Galatians 
their own version of this story, one that supports their own version of 
the gospel.?7 This surmise explains not only why the Galatians seem to 
be familiar with the story (Paul nowhere mentions Sarah or Ishmael by 
name) but also why Paul feels compelled to call the attention of the Gala- 
tians to a passage whose value “from his point of view is anything but 
obvious.””8 As Barrett argues, by following the “plain, surface meaning" of 
the passage, the new preachers in Galatia can claim that “the Jews, who 
live by the law of Moses, are the heirs of Abraham" through the line estab- 
lished by his son Isaac, who was begotten by Sarah. "It is to Jews that the 





27 C.K. Barrett, "The Allegory of Abraham, Sarah, and Hagar in the Argument of Gala- 
tians,” in Essays on Paul (Philadelphia PA: Westminster, 1982) 154-169; cf. De Boer, Gala- 
tians, 286-288. 

28 Barrett, “Allegory,” 162. 
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promise [made to Abraham] applies. ... Here are the true people of God; 
and it will follow that Jerusalem is the authoritative centre of the renewed 
people of God, now called the church. Those who are not prepared to 
attach themselves to this community by the approved means (circumci- 
sion) must be cast out; they cannot hope to inherit promises made to 
Abraham and his seed.”?9 In this light, it can probably be said that the 
new preachers regard the Galatians as offspring of Abraham through the 
line established by Ishmael, begotten by Hagar, Sarah’s slave woman.?® As 
those who do not practice circumcision and observe the Law, the Gala- 
tians, despite being believers in Christ, would not have the status of God’s 
people, but that of Gentile “Ismaelites” (Gen 37:27). 

In his periphrastic summary of the story in 4:22, Paul introduces a word 
not found in Genesis itself: While Hagar (vs. 25) is called “the slave woman" 
(matdtcxy)*! in Gen 161-10; 21:10-13, Sarah (whose name Paul does not 
even mention) is never there called “the free woman" (h &Aet0spa). Indeed, 
the word and its cognates are completely absent from Genesis. Already 
in his initial summary, then, Paul establishes the contrast between slav- 
ery and freedom that determines the dominant polarity of the passage. 
He thereby associates Sarah explicitly with freedom, the freedom from 
slavery that Christ has effected for believers in him (cf. 313; 41-7; 5:1). 
Paul clearly assumes that the Galatians will know to whom he is referring 
with his mention of “the free woman." For this reason, it is possible that 
this designation for Sarah has been derived from the teaching of the new 
preachers in Galatia. For them, too, Sarah, Isaac, and freedom undoubt- 
edly belong together (cf. John 8:33 where "the offspring of Abraham" claim 
to be "free". 

In 4:23 Paul expands the summary of the Genesis account by pointing 
to the different circumstances of the births of the two sons: “But (à2Ad) 
[the decisive point is that] the one from the slave woman has been born 
according to the flesh, [whereas] the one from the free woman [has been 
born] through a promise.” According to Genesis, Sarah was unable to 
bear children, leading her to allow Abraham to beget a child by Hagar, 
her slave woman (163-4). The result was that Hagar bore Abraham a son, 
Ismael (16:15). God, however, also promised Abraham that Sarah would 
bear him a son despite the fact that she was far beyond child-bearing 


29 Barrett, “Allegory,” 162; cf. Gal 315-18. 

39 Longenecker, Galatians, 201; cf. Gen 16:10. 

31 The word is the diminutive of nais (girl or boy) and is commonly used in contempo- 
rary Greek literature to designate a female slave (BDAG 749-750). 
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age (Gen 17:17; 1811). The promise is repeatedly made (17:21; 18:10, 14; cf. 
15:4). Despite the initial skepticism of both Abraham and Sarah (1727-38; 
18:12), Sarah does bear Abraham a son (2131-3). Paul's contrast between the 
slave woman’s son “born according to the flesh” and the free woman’s son 
"[born] through a promise" clearly reflects this account. Presumably, Paul 
says nothing here with which the new preachers in Galatia will disagree. 

Paul goes on however to give the passage his own “allegorical” interpre- 
tation, i.e., as saying one thing while actually intending something else, 
in 4:24-26. In doing so, he is “correcting the exegesis” of the passage by the 
new preachers.?? According to Paul's allegorical reading, the two women 
of the story represent “two covenants” (4:24): Hagar the covenant of the 
Law given on Mt. Sinai (vss. 24-25) and Sarah the covenant of the promise 
God made to Abraham (cf. 3:15-18) and, in fact, to Sarah as well. "The slave 
woman" (Hagar) is thus to be aligned with "the present Jerusalem" (4:25), 
standing for the church now sponsoring the new preachers and their Law- 
centered gospel, whereas “the free woman" (Sarah) is to be aligned with 
"the Jerusalem above" (4:26), standing for the truly liberated people of God 
(51a; cf. 3:13; 4:4—5). In short, for Paul believers in Christ who are now free 
from the Law (Paul and his converts in Galatia) are the (spiritual) descen- 
dants of Abraham, following the pattern of his son Isaac who was begot- 
ten through God's promise by Sarah, “the free woman" (4:22-23, 30-31), 
whereas those believers in Christ who observe the Law beginning with cir- 
cumcision and now want Gentile believers in Galatia to do the same (the 
new preachers in Galatia and their sponsors in Jerusalem) are actually the 
(fleshly) descendants of Abraham via his son Ishmael who was begotten 
by Hagar, "the slave woman" (4:22-23, 30-31)! The "children" of the free 
woman (the Jerusalem above) are also free, just like their mother, whereas 
the "children" of the slave woman (the present Jerusalem) are also slaves, 
just like their mother. Paul has thereby managed to “reverse the family 
relationships of the descendants of Abraham"??—he has evidently turned 
the (seemingly much more plausible) interpretation of the passage by the 
new preachers in Galatia on its head! 

In 4:27, Paul explains where his thinking about the two Jerusalems orig- 
inates, in LXX Isa 54:1:?* “For it stands written: Rejoice, barren one who 
does not bear, break forth and shout, you who are not in labor, for many 


32 Barrett, “Allegory,” 158, emphasis added; cf. J.L. Martyn, Galatians: A New Translation 
with Introduction and Commentary (AB 33A; New York: Doubleday, 1997) 450. 

33 Barrett, "Allegory," 167. 

34 For more detail and argument, see De Boer, Galatians, 302-305. 
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[will be] the children of the desolate woman, more than of the woman 
who has a husband.” Neither the LXX text nor Paul’s citation of it has a 
verb in the third line (the corresponding text in the MT also has no verb), 
but the context of the verse within Second Isaiah seems to demand that 
a future tense of the verb “to be” is presupposed (cf. RSV, NRSV, REB; 
present tense: NJB, KJV, NIV). Paul applies the word of consolation and 
the promise he hears in the words of (Second) Isaiah, not to the earthly 
Jerusalem (as Second Isaiah does), but to the new or heavenly Jerusalem, 
represented by Sarah: once barren but now, solely as a result of God’s 
faithfulness to his promise, with many children (“our mother"). The prom- 
ise Paul hears in Isa 54:1, therefore, has come to fulfillment in the free 
children of the heavenly Jerusalem, or, perhaps better, is now in the pro- 
cess of being fulfilled. Ever since Christ, the one seed of Abraham (3:16, 
19), “came” (3:19, 23, 25) into the world to “redeem” those “under the Law" 
(4:4—5), the (eschatological) future belongs, according to Paul's reading of 
Isa 54:1, to the children given birth by the Jerusalem above. Paul’s under- 
standing of the gospel of Christ in terms of promise (cf. 4:23, 28) finds its 
confirmation in Isaiah, a book of particular importance for him.?? 

In 4:28, Paul comes to the penultimate goal of his allegorical reading 
of the story of Abraham and his two sons by Hagar and Sarah, which is 
to confirm once again (cf. 3:8-29) the identity of the believers in Gala- 
tia as the descendants of the promissory covenant God made with Abra- 
ham and Sarah: “[Despite what the new preachers are saying] You (duets), 
brethren (ddeA got), like Isaac (xat& Ioaax),36 are children of promise." The 
new preachers are probably pointing out to the Galatians that those who 
observe the Law are the direct heirs of Abraham via the line of descent 
established through Isaac, his son by his wife Sarah. The observers of the 
Law, i.e., the members of the covenant people of Israel, including those 
who have embraced Jesus as the Messiah, stand in direct, historical con- 
tinuity with Abraham and the covenant God made with him. That cov- 
enant found its continuity in Isaac and the latter’s physical descendants. 
Paul agrees that the birth of Isaac represents the continuity of the cov- 
enant with Abraham, but he presents Isaac, whose conception and birth 
occurred as a result of God's promise, merely as the “type” for believers 


35 See F. Wilk, Die Bedeutung des Jesajabuches für Paulus (FRLANT 179; Góttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998); J.R. Wagner, Heralds of the Good News: Isaiah and Paul "in 
Concert" in the Letter to the Romans (NovTSup 101; Leiden: Brill, 2002). 

36 Literally, "in accordance with Isaac,” here probably meaning “in the pattern of Isaac" 
(Martyn, Galatians, 1997). 
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in Christ in the present, and then particularly and emphatically of the 
Galatians (“You”). The “right” interpretation of the event of Isaac’s birth is 
here at issue. According to Paul, believers in Christ are offspring of Abra- 
ham (cf. 3:29) not by physical descent (“according to the flesh”) but “by 
a promise” (4:23), a promise that found its fulfillment in Christ and the 
Spirit (3:14, 18). The birth of these children is as miraculous as that of Isaac 
was to the aged Sarah, which is to say that it was brought about by God. 
Paul has already established the identity of the Galatians as “sons of Abra- 
ham" (3:8) and as “offspring of Abraham" (3:29) on the basis of the faith 
rather than works of the Law. The idea that the Galatians were thereby 
children of promise was already implicit in that argument; it is here made 
explicit. It is once again the story of Abraham along with his son, Isaac, 
that is here at issue between Paul and the new preachers rather than “the 
Scripture” as such. 

The same is true in 4:29, where Paul resorts to another typological com- 
parison: “But (&Ad) just as at that time the one who was born according 
to the flesh (Ishmael) was persecuting the one [born] according to the 
Spirit (Isaac), so also now.” Just as Ishmael “was persecuting” Isaac, Paul 
claims, “so also now” the new preachers, who are promoting fleshly cir- 
cumcision (cf. 3:3; 6:12-13), are “persecuting” those of the Spirit, the Gen- 
tile churches of Galatia (cf. 3:1-5; 5113-24). The Genesis account does not 
actually indicate that Ishmael persecuted Isaac. It is also unclear in what 
sense persecution is occurring “now.” Whatever the case may be,?” Paul 
is not here appealing to "the Scripture" but to an element of the story of 
Abraham and his two sons whereby he implies that the new preachers, 
who are presumably the ones doing the persecuting in the Galatian situ- 
ation, are the descendants not of Isaac but of Ishmael. 

Paul's perception and characterization ofthe situation in Galatia makes 
sense of the following verse and its use of Gen 21:10: “But what does the 
Scripture say? ‘Throw out (Bade) the slave woman [Hagar] and her son, 
for the son of the slave woman shall certainly not (ov un) inherit [what 
was promised] with the son of the free woman [Sarah] (Gen 21:10)’” (4:30). 
In Genesis, the quoted words are those of Sarah to Abraham: "Throw out 
this slave woman and her son, for the son of this slave woman shall not 
inherit with my son Isaac.” God approves these words in Gen 21:12, telling 
Abraham to "listen to her voice, because in Isaac shall be your offspring." 
The point is the exclusion of Ishmael as Abraham’s legitimate heir. Paul 


37 For discussion, see De Boer, Galatians, 306-307. 
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makes Sarah’s words to Abraham into words of “the Scripture” addressed 
to the Galatians in the present, even though the imperative in Greek is 
singular in form (Pade). He adapts the text accordingly, changing the 
last phrase “my son Isaac" into “the son of the free woman" (cf. 4:22-23). 
The question “What does the Scripture say?" is not to be taken as Paul's 
acknowledgement of the authority of Scripture and the bringing that 
authority to bear in his argument.?? The point is that the new preachers 
in Galatia attribute primary authority to Scripture and Paul now uses this 
attribution against them. According to the Scripture they hold dear, they 
are in fact to be "thrown out" of the churches of Galatia! Paul is not here 
pursuing an exegetical argument, but summoning the Scripture to which 
the new preachers attach primary authority for his own agenda, which 
is to undermine their influence on the churches of Galatia and thus to 
prevent the Galatians from taking up the practice of circumcision and the 
remainder of the Law. 

Because of Paul's peculiar, not to say strained, interpretation of the 
story of Abraham and his two sons in 4:21-52, it is difficult to maintain, 
as Tolmie does in this connection that Paul here pursues an argument 
“based on the authority of scripture.”?9 Paul's argument is based rather on 
a christologically informed authoritative interpretation of scripture. Paul's 
christologically informed allegorical and typological exegesis of the text 
indicates that Paul's concern is the story of Abraham and his two sons 
and not so much the text itself. His allegorical and typological exegesis 
arguably highlights the contemporary relevance of the story of Abraham 
and his two sons at the expense of the literal meaning of the text being 
interpreted. 


Conclusion 


My initial question was: What is the status of the OT text for Paul in Gala- 
tians and what is the value, or the authority, of OT history for him in this 
letter? With respect to the latter, it has become evident that selected fea- 
tures of the story of Abraham in Genesis are important for Paul's under- 
standing of what he calls “the gospel of Christ" (1:7). At the same time, the 


38 This is the third time in the letter that Paul personifies “the Scripture" (3:8, 22). See 
the discussion of 3:8 above for the possible significance of this. 

39 F.D. Tolmie, Persuading the Galatians: A Text-Centred Rhetorical Analysis of a Pauline 
Letter (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005) 169. 
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event of the coming of the Law is deprived of any saving significance. Paul 
is reacting to new preachers in Galatia, who are preaching a “different 
gospel” (1:6) there, who emphasize other aspects of the story of Abraham, 
particularly in connection with the rite of circumcision, and who regard 
the event of God’s giving of the Law by the hand of Moses at Mt. Sinai as 
central (cf. 319—21; 4:24-25). With respect to the status of the OT text in 
Galatians, it is very unlikely that “Paul regarded the words of Scripture as 
having absolute authority for his predominantly Gentile congregations."49 
This comment attributes to Paul what is probably true of the new preach- 
ers in Galatia. For Paul, the gospel is the standard of all truth, including 
that of “the Scripture.” He selects texts that support his own understanding 
of the gospel,*! ignores those that do not, and cites others that undermine 
the views of the new preachers in Galatia and their attempt to convince 
the Galatians to begin practicing circumcision and observe the Law. In 
some cases, Paul resorts to allegorical and typological exegesis to make 
the texts witnesses of the gospel as he understands it. He seeks in other 
words to make “the Scripture” that functions as an absolute authority for 
the new preachers in Galatia captive (cf. 2 Cor 10:5) for the gospel that he 
preached when he founded the churches in Galatia (1:15 4:13) and that he 
still proclaims among the Gentiles (2:2). 


40 So Stanley, Paul and the Language of Scripture, 338; cf. similarly Tolmie, Persuading 
the Galatians, 11. 

^! See also Paul's use and interpretation of Lev 19:18 in 514 as a promise that has been 
fulfilled in Christ (De Boer, Galatians, 341-54). The limitations of space prohibit treatment 
here. 


INTERTEXTUALITY—CHRISTOLOGY— PSEUDEPIGRAPHY: 
THE IMPACT OF OLD TESTAMENT ALLUSIONS IN 2 THESS 1:5-12 


Tobias Nicklas! 


Introduction 


Even if 2 Thessalonians, one of the shortest texts in the New Testament, 
does not include formal quotations of Old Testament passages,” this text’s 
many allusions and its imagery are of highest interest to students of the 
use of the Old Testament in the New. After a brief look at Jeffrey Weima’s 
article on the use of the Old Testament in 2 Thessalonians, it is clear that 
2 Thess 1:5-12 shows an especially high density of intertextual connections. 
However, since some of these connections are disputed among exegetes,? 
we will undertake a fresh analysis of the text in question. My goal is not 
simply to identify possible Old Testament intertexts of 2 Thess 1:5-12 but 
to consider their importance for the interpretation of the text. 

Before I start my analysis I want to give at least a short overview of 
my understanding of the background of 2 Thessalonians.* The question 
whether it is an authentic Pauline text or pseudepigraphical is once again 
a matter of dispute. I regard 2 Thessalonians as a pseudepigraphical letter, 


1 Tobias Nicklas is Research Associate at the University of the Free State, Bloemfontein, 
South Africa. 

? [tis a great pleasure for me to contribute to a collection of essays honouring Maarten 
Menken, an author who has devoted so many of his scholarly writings to the question of 
the relationship between Old and New Testament. In addition to this Maarten has pro- 
duced an excellent commentary on 2 Thessalonians— see, M.J.J. Menken, 2 Thessalonians 
(New Testament Readings; London/New York: Routledge, 1994). 

3 J.A.D. Weima, “1-2 Thessalonians”, in Commentary on the New Testament Use of the Old 
Testament (ed. G.K. Beale and D.A. Carson; Grand Rapids MI: Baker, 2007) 871-889, esp. 
883-886. 

^ Of course, I can only mention a few of my ideas on 2 Thessalonians here, but am 
currently working them out in more detail in a commentary on 2 Thessalonians to be 
published in Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht's KEK-series. 

5 A growing number of authors have—again— started to interpret 2 Thessalonians as 
an authentic Pauline writing. See for example G.D. Fee, The First and Second Letters to the 
Thessalonians (NICTC; Grand Rapids MI/Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2009); A.J. Malherbe, The 
Letters to the Thessalonians (AB 32B; New Haven CT/London: Yale University Press, 2000); 
C.A. Wanamaker, The Epistles to the Thessalonians (NIGTC; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans; 
Bletchley: Paternoster, 1990). Menken, 2 Thessalonians, 27—43, takes it as a pseudepigraph- 
ical writing. The main German commentary arguing for the deutero-Pauline origins of 
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that is, a letter written in Paul’s name, but in fact by a different author. 
Several observations make this conclusion—at least in my eyes—ines- 
capable. The many word-by-word parallels between 1 and 2 Thessalonians 
would allow a Pauline authorship only if 2 Thessalonians had been writ- 
ten by Paul only very shortly after 1 Thessalonians (and with this text still 
in mind). They make it, however, much more probable that a later author 
took 1 Thessalonians as his literary background to formulate his own text. 
This is even more probable in that 1 and 2 Thessalonians are the only 
letters in the Pauline corpus that mention Silvanus in Paul's company 
(1 Thess 11 and 2 Thess 1:1; for Silvanus/Silas see also Acts 15:32, 36-41; 
16:19, 25, 29; 17:4, 14-15). The idea that what we have here is a later pseude- 
pigraphical text—perhaps to be dated to the end of the first century CE— 
can be confirmed by weighty additional observations. As far as I see it, 
the profound differences between 1 Thessalonians' and 2 Thessalonians' 
eschatologies can only be understood if 2 Thessalonians is a late correc- 
tion of the expectations we find in 1 Thessalonians.’ In addition to this, 
2 Thess 3—see for example 2 Thess 3:812 with its exhortation to be a 


the text is W. Trilling, Der zweite Brief an die Thessalonicher (EKK 14; Zürich: Benziger; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1980); in addition, a number of recent German introduc- 
tions to the New Testament also regard the text as pseudepigraphical: See for example St. 
Schreiber, “Der zweite Thessalonicherbrief,” in Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Kohl- 
hammer Studienbücher Theologie; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2008) 440-449; I. Broer and 
H.-U. Weidemann, Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Würzburg: Echter, ?2010) 459-476. 

$ For a list of parallels, see, for example, Menken, 2 Thessalonians, 36—40; for a dis- 
cussion of different possibilities to interpret the intertextual relation between 2 and 
1 Thessalonians, see H. Roose, “Polyvalenz durch Intertextualität im Spiegel der aktuellen 
Forschung zu den Thessalonicherbriefen," NTS 51 (2005) 250—269. 

7 For a detailed discussion of the main problems of 2 Thessalonians 2, see mainly 
P. Metzger, Katechon: II Thess 2,1-12 im Horizont apokalyptischen Denkens (BZNW 135; 
Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 2005), and the important articles of H. Koester, "From Paul's 
Eschatology to the Apocalyptic Schemata of 2 Thessalonians," in The Thessalonian Corre- 
spondence (ed. R.F. Collins; BETL 87; Leuven: Peeters, 1990) 441—458, and E.E. Popkes, “Die 
Bedeutung des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefs für das Verstándnis paulinischer und deutero- 
paulinischer Eschatologie,” BZ NF 48 (2004) 39-64. For a different view, which tries to under- 
stand the text's eschatology within the framework of Pauline theology, see now P.G.R. De 
Villiers, “The Glorious Presence ofthe Lord. The Eschatology of2 Thessalonians,” in Eschatology 
of the New Testament and Some Related Documents (ed. J.G. van der Watt; WUNT 2.315; 
Tübingen: Mohr, 2011) 333-361. For a short overview of the development of early Chris- 
tian belief in the parousia, see R. Hoppe, "Parusieglaube zwischen dem ersten Thessa- 
lonicherbrief und dem zweiten Petrusbrief,” in The Catholic Epistles and the Tradition 
(ed. J. Schlosser; BETL 176; Leuven: Peeters, 2004) 433-449 (repr. in R. Hoppe, Apostel— 
Gemeinde— Kirche: Beiträge zu Paulus und den Spuren seiner Verkündigung [SBAB 47; Stutt- 
gart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 2010] 269-284). For the problem of the delay of parousia, see 
RJ. Bauckham, "The Delay of the Parousia," TynBul 31 (1980) 3-36. 
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good worker?—shows an ethics which only makes sense in a time when 
the church, because the expectations of Christ's imminent parousia are 
diminishing, has started to become a part of world and society.? Weighty 
extra arguments can be developed from the text's ecclesiology, its image 
of Paul and—last but not least—from its Christology. The last dimension 
will be important for our analysis of 2 Thess 1. 


Analysis of the Text 


2 Thess 1:5-10 is part of only one clause, which starts in 1 Thess 1:3. This 
“monster” of a sentence provides the exegete with a handful of text-critical 
and philological problems, which cannot be discussed here in detail. In 
any case, even if it is mainly verses 5-12 that are important for our inter- 
textual analysis, verses 3-4 should not be completely neglected. 2 Thess 
1:3-4 can be seen as a very formal imitation of a Pauline proem:! The 
author gives thanks for the community’s belief and mutual love. While 
Paul, however, tends to speak about “hope” (Amis) in such contexts," our 
text is interested in úropový (“endurance” or “patience”) and describes the 
community's situation as being in “persecutions and hardships.” 

In addition to this, vv. 3-4—describing the community's situation—are 
connected to the idea of eschatological retribution via the words ëvõetypa 
hs Simalag xpicews tod 0:00 (2 Thess 1:5); that is, either the community, 
its endurance in the painful situation, or the situation itself is understood 
“as a clear indication!” of God's righteous judgment"—the problematic 


8 For a cultural-historical discussion of this passage, cf. B.W. Winter, “‘If a Man Does 
Not Wish to Work...’ A Cultural and Historical Setting for 2 Thess 3:616," TynBul 40 (1989) 
303-315. 

9 In fact, 2 Thessalonians has to deal with a somewhat different problem: Obviously 
some of the community think that the "Day of the Lord" has arrived (see 2 Thess 2:2). 
Against this idea, a complex description of the things which have to happen before the 
end (2 Thess 2) and an ethics that is interested in living a good life in this world is devel- 
oped. For a somewhat different view of the ethics of 2 Thessalonians, see P.G.R. De Villiers, 
“A Life Worthy of God’: Identity and Ethos and Ethics in the Thessalonian Correspon- 
dence," in Identity, Ethics, and Ethos in the New Testament (ed. J.G. van der Watt; BZNW 
141; Berlin/New York, De Gruyter, 2006) 335-355 who, however, places 2 Thessalonians 
very near to 1 Thessalonians. 

10 See for example Trilling, 2 Thess, 40, who writes: “In 2 Thess fehlt gerade das Konk- 
rete und Persónliche vollig. Der Text kónnte auch für andere Gemeinden gelten." 

! For the Pauline idea of “hope,” see for example M. Wolter, Paulus: Ein Grundriss 
seiner Theologie (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 2011) 182-226. 

12 The correct translation of the noun £v8etyya is disputed—interestingly even ancient 
authors had their problems with translating the term properly. I agree with B. Rigaux, Saint 
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syntax of v. 5 does not allow a clear decision.?? In any case, eschatological 
retribution is connected to present suffering for his Kingdom (see also 
2 Thess 1:5b). 

With v. 6—7 a subordinate clause starts: the only New Testament evi- 
dence for the conjunction einep is in the Pauline corpus (see Rom 3:30; 
8:9, 17; 1 Cor 8:15; 15:15; 2 Cor 5:3); according to G.G. Findlay, this “par- 
ticle states rhetorically, in the form of a hypothesis, a recognized fact.”!* 
This “recognized fact” consists in the idea that it is just before God!5 
Avranododvaı tots HAlBovcıv wud OXüptv, xod piv tots GAtBopevorg dveow 
ve’ nudv. With the help of the rare verb dvtamodidwut the text strongly 
expresses the idea that the final judgment has to do with “reward.” The 
text thus clearly understands the final judgement in terms of a "justice of 
reward,"6 comparable to what we find in texts like the Greek/Ethiopic 
Revelation of Peter ox the descriptions of hell in the Apocalypse of Ezra, the 
Visions of Ezra and others. 


A Pattern of Allusions to Isa 667 


The use, however, of évtamodidwut can be seen as an indicator that our 
text possibly refers to some Old Testament passages here. The best pos- 
sible candidate is Isa 66:6, a part of Isaiah’s final vision of the end of time.!? 
The text reads: 


Paul: Les Epitres aux Thessaloniciens (Etudes Bibliques; Paris/Gembloux: Gabalda, 1956) 
619, who—following Milligan—understands ëvõetypa as related to £v8ei£ic, which is used 
in Rom 3:25-26; 2 Cor 8:24 and Phil 1:28. 

13 One of the main questions is how to relate the words following £v8evyua properly to 
vv. 3-4: Is évdetyya to be understood as an accusative or a nominative form? I understand 
the word as an apposition in the nominative form. However, the second solution is pos- 
sible as well: In this case, the critical editions’ comma after &vexeode must be deleted and 
évderya must be seen as its predicative noun. This solution, however, has its own difficul- 
ties because, at least in classical Greek, predicative noun and relative pronoun should be 
in the same case. For this solution see, for example, Von Dobschiitz, 1-2 Thess, 240-241. 

4 G.G. Findlay, The Epistles to the Thessalonians (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1891) 145. 

15 Perhaps already the words mapa de evoke the image of the final judgment. For pos- 
sible parallels see Rom 2:13; 2 Pet 2:11 and T.Levi 15:2. 

16 See also Trilling, 2 Thess, 51, who, however, stresses the fact that the text does not 
speak about "vengeance." 

17 Regarding the impact of Isa 66 for 2 Thessalonians, see also R.D. Aus, "The Relevance 
of Isaiah 66:7 to Revelation 12 and 1 Thess 1,” ZNW 67 (1976) 252-268, esp. 263-268, who, 
however, is mainly interested in messianic interpretations of Isa 66:7 in the Targumic 
literature. 

18 For this intertextual connection, see also Menken, 2 Thessalonains, 87. 
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PWVN Ex vod, PWV xuplov dvramodıdövros Kvranodonıv Tots AVTIKELNEVOLGS 


If we only look for texts using dvtamodiswpt, a second possibility is Psalm 
136:8b LXX: 


yandpıog öç dvtamodwaet cot TO Kvranodoud gov 6 avtamedwxag MMIV 


Even, however, if the psalm expresses the idea that Babylon should receive 
rewards for its deeds, because of its context, Isa 66:6 is much more inter- 
esting for the interpretation of our passage. It is clear that the fact that 
both texts have one single—even rare—word in common does not prove 
an intertextual connection between 1 Thess 1:6-7a and Isa 66. There are, 
however, a few reasons that make an allusion to Isa 66 quite probable. 
First, the Isaianic idea of eschatological vengeance against the enemies 
of God's people found a Nachgeschichte not only in 2 Thessalonians, but 
in several early Jewish texts as varied as the War Scroll from Qumran (see 
1 QM 18:7-8), the Sibylline Oracles (see Or.Sib. 3:702-709) and the Syrian 
Apocalypse of Baruch (2 Bar 82:1-2). But a reception of Isa 66 does not only 
find its parallels in early Jewish literature; we will see further probable 
allusions to this text presently. 

To what extent does such an observation help to improve our under- 
standing of the wider passage? If, as we will see, several passages of 
Isa 66 play a role in the background of 2 Thess 1, we should consider the 
possibility that 2 Thess 1 wants to evoke the whole vision of Isa 66. The 
imagery of Isa 66 might then help to illustrate the word äveoıs, expressing 
the future hope of Pseudo-Paul and the community. On an intra-textual 
level, äveoıs can be seen as a counter-term to @Atpis ("hardship"), which 
plays an important role in 2 Thess 1:3-7. While this term is often trans- 
lated as “peace” or "quiet"? a look at its use in documentary papyri of 
the period shows that it describes an "Erleichterung eines bestimmten 
Zustands, wie etwa die Milderung einer Haftstrafe ... oder Befreiung von 
Liturgien"70— so perhaps “relief” or “mitigation” would be appropriate 
translations. If, however, the passage is read before the background of 
Isa 66, &vectc remains an open, perhaps even rather weak term, but can be 
filled with the images of Isa 66:18-24: the idea that salvation has universal 


19 See, for example, E. Best, A Commentary on the First and Second Epistles to the 
Thessalonians (Black's New Testament Commentary; New York et al: Harper & Row, 
21977) 257. 

?0 C.M. Kreinecker, 2 Thessaloniker (Papyrologische Kommentare zum Neuen Testa- 
ment 3; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2010) 137, who illustrates this with examples 
from Egyptian papyri. 
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dimensions (Isa 66:18) would, of course, fit very well for a Pauline or 
post-Pauline (at least partly) pagan Christian community. In addition to 
this, the idea that salvation has to do with seeing “my (i.e., the Lord's) 
glory" (thv 8ó£av pov) and proclaiming it (Isa 66:18, 19), would parallel two 
other motifs used in 2 Thess 1:5-10: the use of the title xóptoc for Jesus 
(2 Thess 1:7, 8, 9; Isa 66:1), and the idea that the Lord is “glorified within 
his Holy Ones” (£vdo&aodijvaı Ev tots &yíotc; 2 Thess 110). Neither of these 
motifs would evoke Isa 66 per se, but connected to what we have found, 
they can be seen as part of a broader cluster. 

As already stated above, the final (and decisive) allusion to Isa 66 can be 
found a bit later—and, again, the intertext can help us for a proper under- 
standing of the passage in 2 Thessalonians: it is very difficult to determine 
the exact syntactical function of the phrase ¿v nupi PAoyög?! at the begin- 
ning of v. 8. Usually this words—as indicated by the comma after qAoyóc 
in the critical editions—are connected to the passage before and seen as 
a further illustration of the “revelation of the Lord Jesus" described in v. 7.22 
In this case the text intends to say that the "revelation of the Lord Jesus" 
is going out from heaven, that he comes with the angels of his power and 
it takes place in a flame of fire. 

While the words £v gAoyi mupd¢ appear, for example, in Exod 3:2 in the 
context of God's revelation in the burning bush, and while texts like the 
Revelation of Peter 5 connect parousia and the burning of the world, an 
intertextual connection to Isa 66:15 can help us to interpret the image 
in another way. Isa 66:15 LXX says (with words resembling 2 Thess 1:8 
underlined):?3 


idod 

yàp xúpioç ws mop HEE 
xoi WÇ xatatyls TA KppLata adTod 
anododvat Ev Guy éxðixyov 
xal dmocxopaxtopov £y poyi mupös 


If we take our sub-text seriously, the parallel between 2 Thess 1:8 and 
Isa 66:15 is not on the level of the Lord's coming “in fire," but on the idea 


7! This somewhat strange expression has created text-critical problems—many, even 
important witnesses of the text offer ¿v gAoyi nupöc. Ev nupi qAoyóc, however, is clearly the 
lectio difficilior. 

22 See, for example, the interpretations of E. von Dobschütz, Die Thessalonicherbriefe 
(KEK; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1909 [repr. 1974]) 247; L. Morris, The First and 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians (NICNT; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, ?1977) 201 or P.-G. 
Müller, Der erste und zweite Brief an die Thessalonicher (RNT; Regensburg: Pustet, 2001) 253. 

23 See also Menken, 2 Thessalonains, 88. 
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that his judgement will take place in “the flame of fire”?*—that’s why the 
critical editions’ comma after qAoyóc should be deleted.?® 

If we want to see a pattern of Isa 66 allusions in 2 Thess 1:5-10 we could 
even go further and establish a connection between 2 Thess r8b and 
Isa 66:4: 


2 Thess 1:8b: ...' tol PY OTAKodaw TH EbaryyeAlw 
Isa 66:4 ... ÈXAAETA adtovds Kal ovy bmyKxovgay Lou 


Again, the comparison of the different contexts is interesting: 2 Thess 1:8b 
is only the second part of a sentence speaking about people who “do not 
know God" (v. 8a: toig un ei8ócty deöv) and those who “do not obey the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus” (v. 8b). If 2 Thess 1:8a perhaps resembles Jer 
10:25 LXX, where the nations are seen as the ones “who do not know God” 
(tà un ciðóta oe; but see also 1 Thess 4:5: cà Evy xà un elddta tov 026v), then 
it is possible that 2 Thess 1:8b—like Isa 66:4 LXX—speaks about Israel. 

One more point should be mentioned. Both 2 Thess 1 and Isa 66 men- 
tion the xvetos, i.e. “the Lord,” as the main agent in the events of end of 
times. But while Isa 66, of course, understands the God of Israel as the 
xóptoc, 2 Thess 1 speaks about the “Lord Jesus Christ" (2 Thess 13, 2, 12) or 
the “Lord Jesus" (2 Thess 1:7, 8, 12). In other words, if we take the inter- 
textual allusion seriously, we become aware of the text's extremely high 
Christology. According to 2 Thess 1, the "Lord Jesus" is not only called 
xoptoc, but fulfils actions which are, according to the Old Testament, 
reserved for God alone. 

The last passage in 2 Thess 1:5-12 where we can find another possible 
allusion to Isa 66 is v. 12. The idea that "the name of our Lord Jesus shall be 
glorified in you" comes close to Isa 66:5. Again, if we just compare the two 
verses, the parallels are not strong enough to establish a clear relationship, 
only the pattern of allusions as a whole make it clear that, again, Isa 66 is 
in the background of our text: 


2 Thess 1:12 önwç év8oEac0f] Td övoua tod xvplov HUdv "Ico Ev duly... 
Isa 66:5 LXX iva TÒ övona Tod xuplou SoEacbH... èv TH eüppocóvy adtav 


Again, a clear development from God, Israel's (only) xóptoc, to our xüpıog 
Jesus can be recognized. 


24 For a comparable translation, see also Wanamaker, Thessalonians, 226-227. 
25 The use of this image is not without parallels in Old Testament and early Jewish 
literature—texts like Ps 97:3 (96:3 LXX); Dan 7:10 or 2 Bar 48:39 can be mentioned. 
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Other Important Allusions 


The pattern of allusions to Isa 66 LXX does not form the only Old Testa- 
ment background of 2 Thess 1:5-12. At least a few other passages should 
be discussed briefly. Even if 2 Thess 1:7 speaks about the revelation of 
“the Lord Jesus" “from heaven" (àm odpavod), contrary to many other early 
Christian texts like Mark 13:26; 14:62; Matt 24:30; 26:64; Rev 1:7; Revelation 
of Peter 1:6; Epistula Apostolorum 16 or the Apocalypse of Elijah 3135-16 its 
imagery is obviously not developed from Dan 733 where we read about 
the coming of the Son of Man on the clouds of heavens. Does this have 
to do with the fact that 2 Thessalonians is not interested in a Son-of-Man 
Christology? Or is our text simply creating a parallel to 1 Thess 1:10 (¿x 
Tov ovpavav) and 4:16 (xnataBycetat dm’ odpavod; see also Phil 3:20). The 
following motif, the idea that the Lord Jesus will come with the “angels 
of his power,” is much more interesting. Again, a well-known Old Testa- 
ment idea about the eschatological “Day of the Lord” is taken over; the 
Lord, however, is identified with Jesus. A possible background text could 
be seen in Zech 14:5 LXX, where we read: xoi HEet xúpioç 6 0&óc pov xoi 
TAVTEÇ ol &ytot pet’ adtod. The “Holy ones”, of course, are the Lord's angels 
(see also 1 Thess 3:13; Didache 16:7)?9 which in 2 Thess 1:7 are called “the 
angels of his power". Another comparable text is 1 Enoch 1:9 where we read 
about the Lord's coming "together with 10 millions of his angels": Like 2 
Thess 1:7, Jude 14-15 not only quotes this text, but obviously identifies the 
"Lord" with Jesus. 

According to v. 9 the ones who either do not know God or do not obey 
the Gospel will receive their punishment ano mpocwnov tod xvpíou xoti dd 
tfj; 8oEfjc ths loxbog adtod, that is, “from the face of the Lord and from 
the glory of his power”. If we take the preposition ao seriously, the text 
does not only say that punishment comes from the Lord,?” but that the 
punishment is going out from the face of the Lord (and the glory of his 
power). First, the words "face of the Lord" a can be understood as alluding 
Exod 3318-22. According to this passage, Moses wants to see the “glory 
of the Lord" (Exod 33:18: 8ei&óv uot thy ceavtod 86&ov). But even if the 
Lord passes Moses “in his glory", he does not allow him to see his “face,” 


26 [t seems that Rev 19:14 develops the tradition about the “holy ones" a step further: 
the text speaks about a heavenly army "following" the Lord and probably does not mean 
angels, but followers of Jesus with this expression. 

27 Kreinecker, 2 Thess, 144, for example understands the “face of the Lord" as a pure 
pars pro toto. 
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because nobody can see the Lord’s face and survive (Exod 33:20). While 
the phrase as a whole cannot be found in Exod 33:18-22, both texts show 
the combination of the words npocwrov, xóptoc and d6&« (or, respectively, 
80£5). But, even more, the idea expressed in Exodus makes clear what 
2 Thess 1:9 wants to tell us: the punishment comes from the "face of the 
Lord," which nobody can watch without dying. This observation can now 
help us to translate the word &As0poc (2 Thess 1:9) properly. Some authors, 
who understand it as meaning “decay,” associate the phrase GAe0pov aiwviov 
with a kind of eternal punishment at some hellish place.?® If we, how- 
ever, consider the text's connection to Exod 33 (or the ideas expressed in 
Exod 33), we have to acknowledge that the word &Az0poc can also have the 
meaning “destruction” and even “death”. If we translate &Ac0poc as death, 
the logic of the phrase becomes clear. Confronted with the "face of the 
Lord," the people who do not know God or do not follow the Gospel will 
be punished with eternal death; as far as I see, this is quite a close parallel 
to Revelation's idea of a second death (Rev 20:14; 21:8). 

Perhaps a second Old Testament text can improve our understand- 
ing of 1 Thess 1:9 even more: the words &zó tig So&ng THs ioyooc adtod do 
not find their counterpart in Exod 33, we must, moreover, have a look at 
Isa 210 LXX: 


xal vOv eicéAGete elc Tag nétpaç xod npünteode elc THY yfjv 

ano npoowmou tod póßov xupíou 

xai dm tç Ööns tůç loyúoç adtod 

Stav avacty Hpadacı mv yÅv 
As we see, Isa 2:10 not only gives another parallel to the words có 
npoownou tod xuplou from 2 Thess 1:9, but—even clearer—also to the 
phrase dnd ts d6&ng THs ioyúoç adtod. What does this mean for our under- 
standing of 2 Thess 1:9? Isa 2:10 is part of a longer passage dealing with 
the Day of the Lord, which is here described as God’s judgment against 
arrogant people and worshippers of idols, two groups which could well 
be related to the two groups mentioned in 2 Thess 1:8. Even when they 
hide themselves in the rocks or in the earth, these people cannot flee from 
God’s power at the Day of the Lord. The Lord will stand up and smash the 


28 See, for example, the discussion of Trilling, 2 Thess, 58 who writes: “Der Text scheint 
in bedrohliche Nahe ausmalender und auch ethisch bedenklicher Hóllen- und Racheschil- 
derungen zu geraten. Dennoch bleibt er in seiner Kargheit und konzentrierten Sprache 
noch jenseits dieser Grenze, ja im Rahmen des und auch anderweitig im Neuen Testament 
Uberlieferten.” 
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earth to pieces. 2 Thessalonians seems not to be interested in the last part 
of the sentence: Is this last passage, which does not find its counterpart 
in the Hebrew Text of Isa 230,7? lacking in his Vorlage? Or was he simply 
not interested in it, perhaps because of the possibly misleading idea of 
the Lord that “stands up” or “rises”? Perhaps his focus on the future of 
the community prevented him from alluding to a text speaking about the 
end of the world. 2 Thess 1:10 also goes on with a 6tav-clause, so it is pos- 
sible that our author knew Isa 2:10 in the Greek form we have today, but 
substituted its last part with another sentence. Even if we cannot be sure 
in this case, it is clear again that 2 Thess 1 uses an Old Testament “Day of 
the Lord"-tradition and, again, identifies Jesus with the Lord. 

Instead of ötav dvacth 0poücot thv yv, the last sentence of Isa 2:10 
LXX, 2 Thess 130a offers étav £A6y, Evdogaodnivan Ev oic dryloıs adtod xal 
davuacdnva Ev máctvy volg mictevoacw. There are no LXX-texts where 
we find an identical phrase. The imagery, however, is well-known; with 
the clearest parallels to be found in the Psalter. Thus Ps 88:8 LXX reads: 
6 dedg év8oEaCóuevoc Ev BovAf, cyiwv. Ps 67:36 LXX is less close, but per- 
haps resembles 2 Thessalonians’ use of Oavpcw: Pavpactos ó Beög Ev toîç 
üyloıs adtod. In any case 2 Thess 1:9-10 seems to combine Isa 2:10 with 
images from the Psalter describing God’s glory and amazingness among 
his holy ones. But even if we have at least partly the same words in both 
texts, a complex development must have happened between Ps 88:8 and 
2 Thess 1:10. While Psalm 88 speaks about God within his heavenly court 
of angels, 2 Thessalonians not only identifies the Lord with Christ, but at 
least combines “his holy ones” with the members of the community who 
are mentioned with the words ¿v näcw tots nıoteboacıv.30 


Conclusion 


While the list of texts I found as relevant intertexts of 2 Thess 1:5-12 per- 
haps does not considerably differ from what other authors have found, 


29 The passage, however, can be found in the Hebrew of Isa 2:19 and 21. A. van der Kooij 
and F. Wilk, “Jesaja,” in Septuaginta Deutsch. Erläuterungen und Kommentare II: Psalmen 
bis Daniel (ed. M. Karrer and W. Kraus et al.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2011) 
2484-2690, esp. 2511, assume that the translator of Isa 2:10 just took this sentence from 
Isa 2:19, 21. 

30 It is not entirely clear whether the text identifies the community with “holy ones" as 
in Rom 1:7 and 1 Cor 1:2. Interestingly, the text does not use this address in its proem, but 
only speaks about “brothers.” 
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the analysis of possible allusions to Old Testament texts has helped to 
improve our understanding of the text at least in several cases. This 
was the case in 2 Thess 1:7 and g, where it was possible to illustrate an 
open term like éveotg and translate the ambiguous 9Ac0poc better than 
without the Old Testament images in the background. In addition to 
this, a possible allusion to Isa 66:15 can help us to understand the syntax 
of 2 Thess 1:7-8 more properly. Perhaps the main relevance of the 
observations mentioned above, however, can be seen in the fact that 
2 Thess 1:5-12 uses a cluster of texts—in many cases related to “Day of the 
Lord"-traditions—and assigns qualities and activities of God, the Lord, to 
"the Lord Jesus." Even if in at least in the second part of 2 Thess 1:9 it is 
not absolutely clear whether the word xóptoc denotes God or Christ, one 
has the impression that the text at least wants to make the two identities 
indistinguishable. The text goes at least (!) so far to leave the impression 
that what can be said about God, the Lord, can also be said about the Lord 
Jesus. This, now, is relevant for the interpretation of 2 Thess 112—includ- 
ing a key passage for the discussion of 2 Thessalonians' authenticity.?! 
Grammatically, the closing words of V. 12 xat& thy xapıv Tod 0700 NUdv xal 
xupiov ’Incoö Xpioroö can only be understood as meaning “according to 
the grace of our God and Lord Jesus Christ.” That, however, causes serious 
troubles—at least for interpreters who want to defend the text’s authen- 
ticity. Many authors therefore try to “discuss away” the grammatical evi- 
dence. C.A. Wanamaker for example writes:?? 


N xapıs tod 6:00 (“the grace of God") appears frequently in Paul's writings 
and almost invariably the article is found with eoö (cf. Rom 5:15; 1 Cor. 
1:4; 3:10; 1510; 2 Cor. 132; 6:1, etc.). Trilling...is therefore correct in say- 
ing that the designation *God" is not an isolated title in v. 12 but part of 
the formula ‘according to the grace of our God’ (see 1 Cor. 3:10, where this 
formula recurs with ‘our’). To this was added the fixed expression xvpíou 
"Inooö Xptotod... which is normally anarthrous in Paul (cf. 1 Thes. 1:1; Gal. 1:3; 
Phil. 1:2 etc....) without Paul noticing the problem the article with God 


31 Von Dobschütz, Thess, 258 who interprets the letter as authentic, goes so far as to 
assume a conjecture here. He writes: "Da auch der Vorschlag, xupiov 'I. Xp. parallel zu Yuav 
abhängig von tod 0£00/ zu fassen..., grammatisch unhaltbar ist, sehe ich keinen anderen 
Ausweg, als die Worte xai xupiov ‘I. Xp. einem Leser zuzuschreiben, der in Verkennung des 
paulinischen Gedankenganges die ihm aus so vielen Paulus-Stellen geläufige Dyas hier 
ergänzte, oder aber der veränderten Stimmung des 2. Jahrh. Entsprechend das tod 0co0 
Yuav auf den Herrn J. Chr. bestimmte. Lieber eine solche einzelne Interpolation anneh- 
men, als deshalb den ganzen Brief... dem Apostel absprechen!" 

32 Wanamaker, Thessalonians, 236. 
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created for the second member of the construction. As Best... has pointed 
out, this is the sort of thing that can easily happen in dictation. 


Gordon Fee’s commentary goes even further and speaks about a “gram- 
matical possibility" that the article holds together the words deös and 
xvptos, a possibility, however, he regards as strongly improbable: “First, 
despite how some would read this passage, ..., there is simply no incon- 
trovertible evidence (a) that Paul ever used theos to refer to Christ... and 
(b) that Paul ever used kyrios to refer to the Father, since this divine name 
is reserved exclusively for Christ."5? It is not surprising that both authors 
regard 2 Thessalonians as an authentic Pauline writing. 

While one could, of course, raise the question whether a native speaker 
like Paul (plus his assumed secretary) would easily fall victim to errors 
like the one described by Wanamaker, I want come back to the above 
intertextual observations. If we take them seriously, the last words of 
V. 12 cannot be seen as an isolated Christological statement any more. 
Moreover, they are the last point in a line of argument, which connects 
"the Lord Jesus" (respectively “the Lord Jesus Christ") with God. This is 
done with the help of Old Testament intertexts speaking about God, 
the "Lord", acting at the "Day of the Lord"—our text, however, continu- 
ously identifies this "Lord" with Jesus. Then, however, Gordon Fee's argu- 
ments can be turned against themselves: the author of this text cannot be 
Paul. Our intertextual observations thus not only help to understand 
the text's Christology better, but also strengthen a decisive argument for 
2 Thessalonians' pseudepigraphy. 


33 Both quotes from Fee, The First and Second Letters to the Thessalonians, 267. 


WHY BOTHER GOING OUTSIDE?: 
THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN HEB 13:10-16 


David M. Allen 


Introduction 


The Wirkungsgeschichte of Hebrews 13 is a complicated affair, its role and 
function within the overall letter continuing to be a place of scholarly 
debate and contention. Although the final chapter of the letter is, generally 
speaking, no longer seen as a later interpolation! issues such as pseudo- 
Pauline attribution (cf. 13:22-25),? the strange foods of 13:9? or the ethical 
injunctions of 13:1-8* continue to be important loci of discussion. It is the 
central unit of the chapter (131016), however, that tends to attract most 
attention, unsurprisingly so bearing in mind Helmut Koester's famous 
designation of 13:9-14 as being “among the most difficult passages of the 
entire New Testament." Whilst the paragraph’s interpretative issues are 
manifold, much of the present debate has focused around the identity 
of that from which Hebrews wishes its audience to distance themselves 
(1311013), be it “official” Judaism,® the trappings of the traditional Jew- 
ish cult? or the focal place of Jerusalem itself. Others have suggested 


1 See, for example, Peter T. O'Brien, The Letter to the Hebrews (Grand Rapids MI: Eerd- 
mans, 2010) 502—503. For a dissenting view, see A.J.M. Wedderburn, “The ‘Letter’ to the 
Hebrews and its Thirteenth Chapter,” NTS 50 (2004) 390—405. George Wesley Buchanan, 
To the Hebrews: Translation, Comment and Conclusions (AB 36; Garden City NY: Doubleday, 
1972) 235 famously argued for the separation of chapter 13 from the rest of the epistle; 
the call to venture outside the camp (i.e. Jerusalem), he suggests, contrasts with the high 
regard for the city elsewhere in the epistle (cf. 11:10). 

2 On Hebrews 13 as Pauline pseudepigraphy more generally, see Clare K. Rothschild, 
Hebrews as Pseudepigraphon (WUNT 235; Tübingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 2009). 

3 See Barnabas Lindars, The Theology of the Letter to the Hebrews (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1991) 10-11. 

^ Cf. Knut Backhaus, “How to Entertain Angels: Ethics in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
in Hebrews: Contemporary Methods—New Insights (ed. Gabriella Gelardini; BIS 75; Leiden: 
Brill, 2005) 149175. 

5 Helmut Koester, “‘Outside the Camp’: Hebrews 13:914," HTR 55 (1962) 299. 

$ Norman H. Young, “‘Bearing His Reproach’ (Heb 13.9-14),” NTS 48 (2002) 243-261; 
though he also concludes that this involves leaving behind Jerusalem itself. 

7 Marie E. Isaacs, “Hebrews 13:9-16 Revisited,” NTS 43 (1997) 280-284. 

8 Carl Mosser, “Rahab Outside the Camp,” in The Epistle to the Hebrews and Christian 
Theology (ed. Richard Bauckham, et al; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2009) 383-404; 
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that the paragraph, and the repeated exhortation to venture “outside the 
camp,” is more geared to the construction of a separate, distinct “out- 
sider” identity,’ perhaps one that is fundamentally secular in orientation.!° 
Such analyses have tended towards either sociological or historical 
interests," and particularly the way in which group identity viz-à-viz 
Judaism is constructed. 

Whilst such issues clearly have interpretative significance, they are not 
the only presenting, explanatory questions. Hebrews 13:10-16 returns its 
argument to the sacrificial and cultic themes that have dominated the 
epistle's prior discourse, but in so doing, appears to appropriate OT imag- 
ery and symbolism without explicit citation of the source of such material. 
To put it another way, Heb 1310-16 seemingly utilizes such imagery in 
support of its paraenetic injunction (against whatever party or faction), 
but without being specific as to the origin of the material, and lacking any 
of Hebrews' characteristic divine speech introductory formulae. Whilst 
there may be a matrix of allusions present, the scholarly consensus gives 
particular priority to Lev 16:27, and, as will be suggested below, there is 
good grounds for such attribution. However, in the efforts to establish the 
historical and sociological context to the exhortations, scholarship has 
tended to be less interested in the OT imagery that informs and under- 
girds them (compared, for example, to the volume of discussion on such 
matters in chapters 1-12).? This paper will consider the OT backdrop to 


P.W.L. Walker, Jesus and the Holy City: New Testament Perspectives on Jerusalem (Grand 
Rapids MI: Eerdmans 1996) 219. Walker argues that this includes a call to leave the Temple 
and its trappings, therefore ascribing a pre-70 date to the epistle (see 201-34). 

? Benjamin Dunning, "The Intersection of Alien Status and Cultic Discourse in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews,” in Hebrews: Contemporary Methods—New Insights, 178-198; see also 
Iutisone Salevao, Legitimation in the Letter to the Hebrews: The Construction and Mainte- 
nance of a Symbolic Universe (JSNTSup 219; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002). For 
a sociological reading, see Richard W. Johnson, Going Outside the Camp: The Sociological 
Function of the Levitical Critique in the Epistle to the Hebrews (JSNTSup 209; Sheffield: Shef- 
field Academic Press, 2001), though Johnson does little exegetical work on this section of 
the epistle. 

10 Koester, "Outside," 299-315. 

1 Alternatively, James W. Thompson, Hebrews (Grand Rapids MI: Baker, 2008) 282-284 
and Susanne Lehne, The New Covenant in Hebrews (JSNTSup 44; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990) 
115 argue for the heavenward re-orientation of the audience's attention. 

12 George H. Guthrie, "Hebrews' Use of the Old Testament: Recent Trends in Research," 
Currents in Biblical Research 1 (2003) 271-94 engages in a comprehensive review of recent 
scholarship on Hebrews' use of the Old Testament, but only uncovers one reference to 
Heb 13, namely the quotation(s) in 13:5-6. In a later article, Mosser, “Rahab,” has extensive 
discussion of the OT backdrop to Heb 1313-14. See also Paul Ellingworth, The Epistle to 
the Hebrews: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 1993) 
712-714. 
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Heb 1310-16, suggesting that whilst Lev 16:27 does seem to be in Hebrews’ 
mind, other texts enable the direction in which the argument goes, and 
make best sense of the unit's paraenetic concerns. 


The Argument of Heb 13:10-16 


In terms of structure, the epistolary unit in question is 13:10-16, with 13:7-9 
and 13:17-19 acting as an external frame, their common themes of leader- 
ship offering bookends to the central discourse. Hebrews 13:10-12 is expo- 
sitional in character, but the paraenetic agenda of 1313-16 is the driving 
force of the argument.!? The exhortation is two fold—to follow after Jesus 
as the one who embraces the shame of being outside the camp (13:13-14),!* 
and, second, to offer sacrificial worship in response (13:15-16). 

The section begins in 13:10, with the author's exposition focused around 
the core declaration of “we have an altar" (13:10), a place at which the 
audience might encounter or experience the divine. Whilst this could be 
construed as a polemical statement that seeks merely to negate the influ- 
ence of other sacrificial systems (active or defunct), it more likely com- 
mences a new set of exposition that marks out the framework of the new 
covenant order,!? with “altar” functioning as a metonym for the death of 
Christ and the required response to it on the part of the audience. Under 
the new order, the (priestly?) representatives of the former system have 
no authority or power. The author leaves it unresolved as to how they are 
so limited—whether it pertains to their right to officiate, or whether it is 
to do with their capacity/ability to benefit from its activity—but Hebrews 
is clear that they have no authority (£&ovcía) within its remit. 

To expound the declaration of 13:0, Hebrews embarks on an OT- 
sourced justification or explanation. By bringing forward the genitives to 
the beginning of each phrase, 13:1 emphasizes that the blood of the ani- 
mals offered inside the sanctuary comes from the same animal carcass 
burned outside the camp; the pattern appears to be that of the climax 
of the Day of Atonement (unsurprisingly so, bearing in mind the epis- 
tle's frequent, prior reference to Yom Kippur), and specifically Lev 16:27. 


13 Cf. William L. Lane, Hebrews 9-13 (WBC 47B; Dallas TX: Word, 1991) 537: "Although the 
basis of the argument is the exposition of Scripture, its intention is clearly paraenetic." 

14 Hebrews 13:14 is effectively a parenthetical comment, giving further justification for 
the “external” journeying. 

15 The introductory y&g (13:11), coupled with the emphatic 616 (13:12), (i.e. “for” -> “there- 
fore”), unpack the core premise of 13:10. 
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The carcasses of the animals whose (same) blood was utilized within the 
atoning act were subsequently taken outside the camp and burnt there 
accordingly. For Hebrews, Jesus becomes a kind of typological fulfillment 
of this Levitical pattern; Heb 13:12 seemingly recalls the passion of the 
historical Jesus, imbibing the event of Jesus’ death outside the city with 
priestly and atoning significance somehow modeled on the taking of the 
animal carcasses outside the camp. Hence the key aspect for Hebrews is 
the external location of Jesus’ death. The epistle uses the phrase “outside 
the camp/gate” in three consecutive verses (13:1, 13:12, 1313—the shift to 
"gate" (13:2) is probably to avoid stylistic awkwardness), and such repeti- 
tion surely underscores the significance of the concept within the unit. 

Hebrews 1313—16 then sets out the response to Jesus’ “external” suf- 
fering. The audience is exhorted to follow Jesus “outside the camp" and 
embrace his reproach (1333), leaving behind their present experience or 
circumstance (13:14); what they leave behind is left intriguingly undefined, 
but is likely their present security and plausibility structures, not Juda- 
ism per se. The other paraenetic injunction restores the notion of sacri- 
fice (1315-16). The two exhortations are distinct but nonetheless related; 
as those who follow after Christ, bearing his reproach, they are to offer 
"sacrifices" because they share—however vicariously or metaphorically— 
in Jesus' priesthood. Such sacrifices are obviously of a very different ilk 
to that of Jesus, and only he is dpytepeds, but those following him out- 
side the camp are invited to assume “priestly” mantles within the new 
covenant order, symbolically so at the “new” altar of 13:10. As such, this 
accords with Isaacs' observation that the framework for interpreting 
Hebrews’ thirteenth chapter is the command of 12:28-29— i.e. the call 
to appropriate worship.!® However, pace Isaacs,” it is notable that such 
“worship” involves sacrifice and requires that the audience participate in 
the “priestly” offering of such sacrifice, however metaphorical, redefined 
or reconceived that quasi-cultic practice might be. 


The Use of Lev 16:27 


Having laid out the basic contours of the argument of Heb 13:10-16, we 
now turn to the question of how OT imagery and allusion inform and 
shape that argument. That Heb 13:1-12 works somehow with Lev 16:27 


16 [saacs, "Hebrews 13:9-16," 271-272. 
17 Marie E. Isaacs, “Priesthood and the Epistle to the Hebrews,” HeyJ 38 (1997) 58-60. 
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has already been referred to above, and it is hard to refute the presence of 
some form of allusion at this point.!® The respective verses share a strik- 
ing amount of common vocabulary; both describe animals whose blood 
(td odo) was brought in (eiop£pw) to the sanctuary (xà &yta—Heb 13:1; 
Tov &ytov—Lev 16:27) as part of a sin offering (nepi [ts] &uaptias; cf. 
Heb 1:3) and whose carcasses are subsequently taken outside the camp 
(Ew is napeußoANg) to be burned up (xataxaiw). There may be termino- 
logical shift from the specific bull and goat in Leviticus to Hebrews' more 
generic animals, but such a difference is negligible, especially bearing in 
mind the possible parallel between Heb 13:12 and Lev 16:24 (i.e. in both 
instances, the people (Aaös) benefit from the sacrificial activity). Likewise, 
there are other instances in the OT where the eating of sacrificial offer- 
ings is forbidden (Lev 6:23, 30), and other places where, for purity reasons, 
objects (Exod 29:14) or persons (Num 5:2-4) are taken outside the camp; 
the call to bear the reproach of Christ may also resonate with Lev 24:14, 23, 
where the blasphemer is stoned ëķw tij¢ mapeuBoarjs. But bearing in mind 
the volume of thematic and lexical similarities, the presence of an allusion 
to Lev 16:27 is surely justified. 

However, such verbal/thematic similarities aside, it is remarkable how 
different the allusion to Lev 16:27 proves to be in terms of Hebrews' appli- 
cation of it. The strong conjunction 616 (Heb 13:12; cf. 3:7) implies some 
form of consequence being drawn from 13:1, suggesting a correspon- 
dence between the principle articulated in 13:1/Lev 16:27 and the posi- 
tion expounded in 13:12. This, however, does not seem to be the case, at 
least not without some radical redefinition. Jesus is said to suffer (m&oyw) 
“outside the city gate" (13112),? likely an equivalent expression to “outside 
the camp” (13:11, 1313), but on Yom Kippur, the "suffering" or death surely 
happens inside the camp structure. Hence any parallel between Day of 
Atonement geography and Hebrews’ locating of Jesus’ death is at best 
forced, and, at worst, a contradiction to reality; Jesus probably did die/suf- 
fer outside the camp/city (cf. John 19:16-18), but Lev 16:27's focus is on the 


18 Cf. Lane, Hebrews, 537: “the writer applies the liturgical directives of Lev 16 to the 
community on the basis of redemptive analogy.” 

19 Strictly speaking, “city” is absent from 13:12, but is implied by the (apparent) passion 
narrative context. In a recent article, Claire Clivaz, “A New NT Papyrus: P126 (Psi 1497),” 
Early Christianity 1 (2010) 158-162 discusses the variant reading of Heb 13:12 in P126 (£&w tig 
TbANS THS TapEUBoANs Enadev—i.e. “he suffered outside the gate of the camp"). She suggests 
this may be an allusion to Exod 32:26, where Moses stands to address Israel in the after- 
math of the Golden Calf incident, an intriguing possibility bearing in mind our suggestion 
below of the importance of Exod 33:7-u to the Hebrews pericope. 
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disposal of the sacrificial victims, not on the experienced suffering that 
any sacrificial act entailed. If anything, within Hebrews’ logic, Jesus’ blood 
is taken into the (heavenly) sanctuary from outside the camp (Heb 9:12, 
9:24—25; cf. 13:11), not vice versa.?? Bruce notes, therefore, that the parallel 
to Lev 16:27 is “inexact,” suggesting that Hebrews also has the red heifer 
sacrifice (Num 19:3) in mind, it being a sacrifice that specifically involved 
the victim being taken outside the camp for its slaughter.?! Attridge like- 
wise seems somewhat hesitant about the validity of the allusion to Lev 
16:27, terming it merely a "generalizing paraphrase" of that verse. He con- 
tinues: "What becomes important for the paraenetic application of the 
imagery from the Old Testament is not what happens to the sacrificial 
victims, but the situation or circumstances in which a key action takes 
place.”?? Attridge is right to stress the locative aspect—the “outside”-ness 
of Jesus’ death— but his statement serves only to underscore the inherent 
fallacy in Hebrews' argument if Lev 16:27 is the sole OT variable at work. 
It may, of course, be that one just lives with this tension, and does not 
seek to resolve it or to find equivalence between the respective narra- 
tive scenarios. It may be that Hebrews is more interested in the rhetori- 
cal effect of the parallel drawn, and for the exhortation to follow Jesus 
outside the camp. Seeking exactness from the illustration may be beyond 
the requirement for the efficacy or suitability of the allusion. Lane seems 
to adopt such a conclusion, concurring that "the basis for the comparison 
is expulsion from the sacred precincts"—there is not “precise correspon- 
dence of the old and the new" but instead the epistle forms a *homiletical 
type of comparison.”?? But generally speaking, Hebrews’ usage of the LXX 
is attentive and thoughtful, and recent scholarship has tended to stress 
that what might seem contextually odd to modern interpreters is actually 
the outcome of thoughtful exegesis.?* Moreover, aside from enabling the 
rhetorical play on “outside the camp,” the allusion to Lev 16:27 does not 
really move Hebrews' argument on; i.e. once one acknowledges the impre- 
cision of the allusion, the fact that it is operative doesn't really deepen any 
interpretive engagement with the epistle. Second, as suggested above, the 


20 Cf. Richard D. Nelson, “He Offered Himself’: Sacrifice in Hebrews,” Int 57 (2003) 
254: “Hebrews significantly divides the suffering of Jesus ‘outside the city’ from the effect 
of his sanctifying blood." 

21 F.F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 1990) 380. 

22 Harold W. Attridge, The Epistle to the Hebrews (Philadelphia PA: Fortress, 1989) 398. 

23 Lane, Hebrews, 541. 

24 One thinks of the seminal article of George B. Caird, “Exegetical Method of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews,” CJT 5 (1959) 44-51 in this regard. 
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emphatic 616 of 13:12, connecting the burning of sacrificial animals with 
the (parallel) action of Jesus, suggests a continuity, rather than discon- 
tinuity, with the action previously described. To put it another way, the 
incongruity of the Lev 16:27 allusion at least opens up the possibility of 
other OT imagery being at work in Heb 13:10-16, imagery that might shed 
further light on the paraenesis being drawn. 


The Use of Lev 17:1-9 


An alternative possibility is to see Heb 1330-16 as working not just with 
Lev 16:27, but also with Lev 171-9. Paul Ellingworth moots such a possibil- 
ity in his commentary,?° though without developing it substantially, and 
there would be much to commend it as being another part of a matrix of 
OT images upon which the epistolary pericope draws. The broad context 
of Lev 171-9 is the centralizing of cultic practice, specifically that one may 
slaughter a sacrificial victim in/outside the camp, but one must always 
bring the animal's blood to the Tent of Meeting, so “offering” the sacrifice 
at the altar there.° It is notable, therefore, that death of the victim may 
happen outside the camp, precisely the scenario Heb 1332 depicts and 
seeks to parallel, and that the location of the death (rather than the ulti- 
mate destiny/function of the shed blood) is the primary focus of the parae- 
netic appeal, in this pericope at least. Furthermore, Lev 17:3-6 portrays a 
death outside the camp that becomes efficacious or effective (wherever 
the blood may be presented), again the context Hebrews seeks to set out. 
In effect, Hebrews can be consistent with the detail of Lev 17:3-6, and so 
stress the continuity between the respective sacrificial offerings,?” whilst at 
the same time downplay the Levitical emphasis on the significance of the 


25 Ellingworth, Epistle, 714. 

26 The precise referent of such slaughter is contested within scholarship, particularly 
as to whether the code pertains to the killing of all animals, or just to sacrificial victims 
(cf. Deut 1215-16). See further John E. Hartley, Leviticus (WBC 4; Dallas TX: Word, 1992) 
269-271. He avers, however, that the speech “required that all offerings be brought to the 
sanctuary where a priest could oversee the slaughter" (278), a view that seems not to take 
account of the possibility that killing could take place é&w tç xopsuoAMc so long as the 
"sacrifice" was subsequently brought to the tent of meeting for the appropriate cultic activ- 
ity to occur (cf. Lev 17:5-7). 

27 Cf. Ellingworth, Epistle, 709—"Thus the author does justice, after his fashion, both 
to the OT texts and to the foundational facts of Christian history"; cf. also Luke Timothy 
Johnson, Hebrews: A Commentary (Louisville KY: Westminster/John Knox, 2006) 348: "This 
historical allusion intersects with the symbolism drawn from Scripture concerning the Day 
of Atonement.” 
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blood (for the argument of 13:114 at least). It is possible, then, that Heb 
13:1-12 reflects a conflation of Lev 16:27 and Lev 17:3-6, or perhaps even 
a reflection on the whole unit of Lev 16:23-17:9. It is notable, for example, 
how Lev 16:29-31 contextualizes Day of Atonement ideas within Sabbath/ 
rest imagery, key themes earlier on in the letter (cf. Heb 3:7-4:11).28 

Significantly perhaps, Lev 171-9 also underscores the other paraenetic 
appeal of Heb 1310-16, namely that the audience are to offer "sacrifices" 
themselves. Rather than being the sole purview of the priestly class, read- 
ing Lev 171-9 gives exegetical grounds for the people being able to par- 
ticipate for themselves in the process of sacrifice and worship. Indeed, 
both passages conceivably share what one might call the “regularization” 
of worship, and particularly the possibility of the “people” sharing in the 
sacrificial system (however minimally or symbolically so). In particular, 
the people of Israel are exhorted to come forth and offer up (avagépw— 
Lev 17:5) their own sacrifice of animals killed in the field (nediov—ı7:5); 
the precise location of the &ó(ov is not particularly clear (whether outside 
or inside the camp), but it remains the case that they are explicitly said 
to do the offering, however vicariously. Heb 1315 and Lev 17:5 therefore 
use the same language of offering (avapépw)9 a sacrifice (voia), but in a 
way that democratizes that cultic act. Clearly, the new covenant response 
is ontologically different to the Levitical offering—and is one of praise to 
God and of sharing in common with others (1335)— but it is still labeled 
as a sacrifice, in a fashion not antithetical to the spirit of Heb 10:5-6, 
and this preserves the link between Hebrews' articulation and its Levitical 
predecessor. 

A caveat at this point is probably in order. Hebrews 1315 may, of 
course, also draw on other OT imagery. The designation of the sacrifice of 
praise, for example, may borrow from the Psalmic thanksgiving tradi- 
tion (Pss 50:14, 23; 107:22;),?? or possibly from Hosea 14, where the MT 
has a sacrifice of thanksgiving as a substitute for animal sacrifice. But the 
contribution of Lev 171-9 remains significant; its shared language with 
Heb 13:5 and their common theme of popular participation remain 
important shared features. 


28 Though note that Lev 16:31 renders dvarnavaıs, rather than xatánavoiç (Heb 3:15; 421). 

?9 Nelson, “He Offered Himself,” 252 ventures that the verb “describes the whole com- 
plex act of sacrifice, of which death is only the first element." 

30 So Nelson, “He Offered Himself,” 263. 
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A further possibility for the OT backdrop to Heb 1310-16, or another part 
of the potential matrix of OT allusions, would be Exod 33:7-u1. Commenta- 
tors have commonly pointed to a possible echo/allusion here, but equally 
seem reluctant to press its full thematic significance.?! In response to the 
paradigmatic golden calf incident, Moses pitches a tent—a so called "Tent 
of Meeting" (TOM)—outside the camp of Israel as the place where he 
might encounter YHWH, speak with him and, in some fashion, deal with 
him "face to face" (33:11).?? In comparison to the tabernacle installation, 
this tent is a modicum of simplicity and pragmatism, lacking any of the 
grandeur of the tabernacle and apparently not requiring any intervention 
on the part of the priestly retinue to enable the divine encounter.?? The 
source-critical questions raised by having two such contrasting but simi- 
larly named Tents of Meeting are beyond the scope of this paper, but the 
parallels between the pericope and the exhortations of Heb 1310-16 (and 
indeed the epistle as a whole) remain intriguing. The primary link is the 
location of the tent E&w tç mapeuBoArs (Exod 33:7-8; cf. Heb 13:11, 13), and 
the implication that it was a place not of cultic and ceremonial uncleanli- 
ness (Exodus casts no pejorative connotations as to the tent's location),?^ 
but rather one of divine encounter and presence. The repetition of £&o 
THS TapEUBoArj¢ in 33:8—the phrase is notably absent from the Masoretic 
text?5— only serves to underscore the oddity that such divine encoun- 
ter could possibly be happening outside of the symbolic "cleanliness" of 


3! Inter alia Walker, Jesus and the Holy City, 219; O'Brien, The Letter to the Hebrews, 524; 
Ellingworth, Epistle, 714. Philip E. Hughes, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 1977) 581 discusses the function of Exod 33:711, suggesting 
that that the key issue is that the camp was now sinful and Moses withdraws to find a 
place that is not sinful. 

32 On Hebrews’ depiction of Moses as a visionary, see Mary Rose D'Angelo, Moses in the 
Letter to the Hebrews (SBLDS 42; Missoula MT: Scholars Press, 1979), especially 151-199. She 
summarizes: the “picture of Moses in Hebrews is basically the picture of Moses as visionary 
conformed to his vision of the Son of God" (259). 

33 Carol L. Meyers, Exodus (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005) 262-263; 
Thomas B. Dozeman, Commentary on Exodus (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2009) 723-724 
characterizes it as a place of *aniconic" worship. 

3^ Brevard S. Childs, Exodus: A Commentary (London: SCM, 1974) 592. 

35 William Henry Propp, Exodus 19-40: A New Translation with Introduction and Com- 
mentary (AB 2A; New York: Doubleday, 2006) 588 dismisses this as “carelessly reduplicated 
from the previous verse”, but the rhetorical effect of such carelessness is not insignificant. 
See also John William Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Exodus (SBLSCS 30; Atlanta GA: 
Scholars Press, 1990) 545. 
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Israel's camp. Repetition of ëķw tç napeußoAng in Exod 33:7-8 is also com- 
mensurate with the similar repetition of the phrase in Heb 13:1, 13 (and 
by extension, &E cfc nöAng in Heb 13:12), and in both texts, therefore, the 
repetition underscores a core theme of the unit. Exodus 33's disjuncture 
between camp and TOM—a disjuncture that Heb 13:11-14 would seem to 
support—is also emphasized by the fact that the tent is paxpàv amd cfc 
rapeußoANg (33:7); Exodus erects a clear distinction as to where divine 
encounter was—and now is—to be found, the same distinction Hebrews 
endorses under the New Covenant era. Elsewhere in the epistle, Moses is 
identified as someone who endured having seen the one who is invisible 
(1:27); within Exodus 33, he does so within the confines of the external 
camp, rather than the tabernacle. Moses encounters the divine presence 
and speaks with the Lord;?6 but survives the experience and is able to 
subsequently leave the tent. 

The significance of this “external tent" is compounded by two further 
factors. First, it is designated as his tent (i.e. presumably that of Moses), 
perhaps to differentiate it from the tabernacle that has, in the narrative 
of Exodus at least, yet to be built. Within the tradition, the tent became 
identified as Moses’ own house or domicile?" an intriguing designation 
bearing in mind Heb 3:2-6 and the debates over faithfulness within the 
house. Second, and more significantly perhaps, is its specific appellation 
as a "tent of meeting" (cxjvy uapruptou—Exod 33:7). The LXX omits the 
second mention of paprupíou (Exod 33:7b), probably to limit confusion 
with the (real) tabernacle, but the damage is already done, with it already 
being designated as a TOM earlier in the verse (Exod 33:7a). Source-critical 
scholars have long noted the presence of two cxyvy paptupiov traditions 
within the Pentateuch, one comprising the place in which sacrifice is car- 
ried out and which is central/internal to the camp of Israel (synonymous 
with the tabernacle— generally regarded as P content), and one, akin to 
that of Exod 33:711, an external, separate construction, positioned out- 
side of the camp (commonly known as E, or non-P, material).38 Discus- 
sion of the Pentateuchal significance of this dualism is beyond the remit 
of this paper, but actually to attempt to do so may cause one to overlook 


36 The verb lacks an explicit subject, but presumably is the Lord (in cloud “form”). 

37 Propp, Exodus 19-40, 587, 599. 

38 See the discussion, for example, in Childs, Exodus, 584-86; Dozeman, Exodus, 723- 
27; Christoph Dohmen, “Das Zelt ausserhalb des Lagers: Exodus 33,7-11 zwischen Syn- 
chronie und Diachronie,” in Textarbeit (Münster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2003) 157-169; Robert S. 
Kawashima, "The Priestly Tent of Meeting and the Problem of Divine Transcendence: An 
‘Archaeology’ of the Sacred,” JR 86 (2006) 229-231. 
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the way in which Hebrews potentially appropriates both traditions. For 
it is possible that Hebrews, as one imbibed in Israel’s Scriptures, actually 
recognizes the tension and seeks to resolve it for itself. 

How might it do so? If the once-for-all high priestly action has been 
completed, if there is no longer a place for the sacrificial system, the 
(former/P) TOM has no further purpose. Indeed, for Hebrews, the work 
of the P Tent was never efficacious (Heb 10:3-4; 10:11). However, it seems 
to read the Exodus TOM "outside the camp" as the place where YHWH 
is encountered, and without recourse to cultic practice. Thus it is not 
that Hebrews unilaterally shifts the mode of divine encounter or shifts 
the location of the tent, but rather that it recognizes the tension and fol- 
lows it through to the logical conclusion. It is in the Exodus tent that 
any “sacrifice” is now symbolically offered (cf. Heb 1335-16), but in a 
way no longer connected with the priestly/old covenant way of doing 
things.?? This conceptual relocation of the TOM is confirmed by the fact 
that Christ's sacrifice has occurred, hence the disjuncture with those who 
officiate in the (other) tent (cf. Heb 13:10). Indeed, this makes sense of, 
and gives further explanatory significance to, Heb 13:10. The “transfer” of 
TOM authority means that those who serve in the (P/tabernacle) version 
(1310) have no authority and remit in the new order because liturgical 
and cultic operations occur within a different tent. At the same time, this 
quasi-relocation of the cxyvy paptupiov enables, or preserves, the epistle's 
element of (still) going in (cf. Heb 4:1, 10:19); there is a theoretical place 
of entry where God is encountered. Much of Hebrews' atonement re- 
enactment concerns Jesus' heavenly process, and the exhortation to fol- 
low him beyond the veil, or to enter into heavenly rest. The earthly tent, 
made with human hands, is insufficient, no longer fit for purpose, but it is 
possible that Hebrews perceives the possibility—however figurative—of 
another entry, a proverbial “going out to go in.” 

The LXX designation of both tents as oxyval waptupiov may also have 
significance for Hebrews, specifically their "testimonial" aspect. The con- 
sistent rendering of TYM YNN as oxy) paptvpiov suggests that TYN has 
been understood in relation to nity (linked with the ark of the covenant; 
cf. Exod 25:6 where the ark is filled with testimony tablets—rn'Tyn/ 
TÒ naprtüpıa). Wevers thus concludes: “as the tent of divine ‘testimony’, the 


39 The relationship between sacrifice and testimony is struck earlier on in the letter, 
when Abel—the only figure in the Beispielreihe of Hebrews n to offer a Oucia (1:4)—does 
so and is “witnessed” to in this regard. 
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tabernacle symbolized the centrality of the NITY/td naprupla, or Siadhxy 
in the life of Israel.”4° If so, then it is possible that Hebrews understands 
Exodus’ depiction of the external tent of meeting in broader terms, namely 
that there is another oxyvy in which another covenantal encounter was 
possible, one enabling genuine divine encounter but outside of the cultic 
system. It may be going too far to see this in absolute typological terms, 
and the tent of Exod 33:7-u still remains essentially xeıponoinrog (cf. 
Heb 9:24; Acts 7:48), but it at least opens up the intriguing possibility that 
"covenant" experience may be found outside both the (P) tabernacle and 
the very camp that identified Israel. 

Other factors make the Exod 33:7-1 allusion even more suggestive. 
Moses goes outside the camp to seek the Lord (33:7), with others follow- 
ing on after him, albeit never actually to enter the tent itself. This seems 
conversant with Heb 13:13, and its impassioned plea to go to Jesus outside 
the camp. Indeed, the spirit of Exod 33:7 LXX is somewhat democratizing, 
anticipating that anyone seeking the Lord would go to the tent outside the 
camp as a means of so doing. Furthermore, Hebrews has already drawn 
parallels (and, of course, contrasts) between Jesus and Moses; Moses is 
described as a aptvptov to things divinely spoken (Heb 3:5), highly sug- 
gestive bearing in mind the tent's designation as oxynvj paptupiov and as 
the place in which Moses spoke with YHWH (Exod 33:9). Even more sig- 
nificant is the Mosaic capacity to endure the typological dvetdtopog Tod 
Xptotod (11:26); the exhortation, therefore, to seek after the abuse Jesus 
endured parallels the “following after’ Moses, as one who had likewise 
experienced “abuse” by the people of Israel (the rejection of the Golden 
Calf incident). In so doing, they offer up a response of worship (33:10), 
again the same response expected of Hebrews’ readers when they encoun- 
ter Jesus && hg mapeBorre. 

One might also make mention of the intriguing reference to 'Incoóc 
(Joshua) being present with Moses in the tent of meeting (33:1). Though 
there is no mention of him entering it in the first place, 'Iycoüc could be 
said to have gone ahead—a forerunner (Heb 6:20)?—and the resonance 
of the parallel is strong. The text of Exodus is similarly silent as to what 
Joshua does whilst present with Moses, but he notably remains in the 
tent once Moses has departed (33:11), and there is no subsequent record 
of his departure. Within the unit, therefore, Joshua is portrayed as the 


40 Wevers, Exodus, 442. 
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"single and constant attendant in the tent of testimony” and it is difficult 
not to hear the related resonances or rhetorical plays within Hebrews. 
Just as Joshua has already gone outside the camp and never returns, so 
Ingots has likewise already departed 2&w tç mapeuBoAs and remains 
there (however mysteriously) forever (cf. 7:24-25). Moreover, Joshua is 
described as Moses’ depdrwv (33:11), the same designation made of Moses 
in Heb 3:5; thus, in 3:5, one encounters the same two articulations of the 
Muvuons-Incoös relationship (depanwv; uopróptov) as occur in another 
Muvons-Incoösg discourse, that of Exod 33:7-11. I have elsewhere argued 
that the handover moment from Joshua to Moses is key to the transfer 
of power in Hebrews from old to new covenant,*? and the mooted allu- 
sion to Exod 33:7-11 in Heb 13:11-13 would be similarly commensurate with 
that. The fact that, for Deuteronomy, such handover in enacted at the 
Tent of Meeting (Deut 31:14) only adds to the connection. 


Conclusion 


What are the fruits of our analysis? We have suggested that there are good 
grounds to consider Lev 16:27 and Lev 17:1-9 as contributing to a matrix of 
OT allusions operative within Heb 3:10-16. More provocatively, perhaps, 
we have suggested that Exod 33:7-11 also forms part of such a matrix, but 
that it has resonance across the rest of the epistle with its suggestion of 
an alternative place of covenantal encounter,? a place to where 'Iycoóc 
has already gone, and to which others are exhorted to follow. It is also a 
different sort of reference, for example, to that of Lev 16:27. The appeal to 
Exod 33:7-u is not merely a convenient allusion, a rhetorical proof text 
in the service of homiletic license. Rather it suggests engagement with a 
particular oddity within the Pentateuchal text, to which Hebrews could 
be seen as finding some “resolution,” partly in playful manner (the Joshua 
typology), but also in outworking the tension or competition between the 
two Tents of Meeting. 


4 Wevers, Exodus, 547. 

# David M. Allen, Deuteronomy and Exhortation in Hebrews: An Exercise in Narrative 
Re-Presentation (WUNT 2.238; Tübingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 2008) 168-181. 

43 Ellingworth, Epistle, 714 terms the Exod 33:7-11 allusion "striking if secondary." Com- 
pared to the Lev 16:27 links, it is true that Exod 33:7-u has less common vocabulary, and 
in that sense it may be secondary. But the overall impact, implications and typology of 
the use of Exod 33:731 would seem to suggest that it is far from secondary in terms of 
epistolary significance. 
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In terms of the particular situational or historical response demanded 
of the audience, this appeal to Exod 33:7-11 need not necessitate a rejec- 
tion or exit from Jerusalem or Judaism per se. More likely it stands in 
continuity with the rest of the epistle, in the exhortation to embrace—or 
enter into—the “new” or better covenant era, to follow after Jesus the 
forerunner (6:20) and pioneer (12:2), to where he has already gone, and 
where the former 'Iqcoóc metaphorically resides. It is certainly a critique 
of the status quo, and recognizes the inadequacy of the (old) system that 
was never fit for purpose, but the call to go “outside the camp” is a con- 
tinuation of the theme of chapters 1-12, a theological, more than a geo- 
graphical, exit summons. 


TRACING SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY 


John M. Court 


In a recent article Maarten Menken has drawn some interesting and pro- 
vocative conclusions on the relationships between Biblical texts. In this 
instance he is writing about the relation between the Fourth Gospel and 
this first Letter of John. 


The similarities between 1 John 5,7-9 and John 5,37-40 discussed above 
point to an interesting aspect of the relation between the Gospel of John 
and 1 John. In the Gospel, the Scriptures of Israel testify to Jesus, and they 
can do so because God himself has testified in Israel’s history. The authority 
of the Scriptures is obvious not only from the explicit statements in John 1,45 
and 5,39, but also from the quotations from and allusions to the Scriptures 
found throughout the Gospel. In the First Letter, it is the Gospel of John that 
testifies to Jesus, and it can do so because God himself has testified in the 
history of Jesus. The authority of the Scriptures has not disappeared in the 
First Letter (see, e.g., 3,12), but the Scriptures do not explicitly function as a 
witness on behalf of Jesus; John’s Gospel instead does. One could say that 
1 John relates to John’s Gospel as John’s Gospel relates to the Scriptures. 
In the First Letter, the Gospel has an authority that is comparable to the 
authority of the Scriptures in the Gospel. 


The further step in the argument that is being taken here by Menken 
involves defining Scriptural authority and considering the possibility of a 
transmission process whereby that authority is seen to move backwards 
and forwards along a line of tradition. By the way the idea finds expres- 
sion in the text, that authority becomes retrojected into the earlier stage 
of tradition. One is familiar with the historical setting in which the reli- 
gious community attributes authority to teaching and doctrines. What is 
now being discussed is a sharper process of authorisation in the expres- 
sions used and in the way the texts are being written about. 


The authority the Gospel has acquired in the First Letter agrees with certain 
traits of the Gospel itself. I already pointed to its claim that it is the product 
of the Spirit, and to its conclusion stating that it aims at a life-giving faith in 
Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God (20,30-31). Significant is also the evident 


1 “Three That Testify’ and ‘The Testimony of God’ in 1 John 5,6-12”. Contribution to a 
Festschrift for G. Van Belle, forthcoming. 
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allusion to the beginning of Israel's Scriptures at the beginning of John's 
Gospel: “In the beginning..." (Gen 1,1; John 1,1). It strongly suggests that the 
evangelist had the intention to write a book with an authority comparable 
to that of Scripture, or even higher, because the “beginning” of John 1,1 lies 
before the beginning of Gen 112? 1 John confirms that John's Gospel was 
written with the claim to become Scripture, and implicitly treats it as if it 
is Scripture. 


My intention in this present essay, in honour of Maarten and in celebra- 
tion of over thirty years of our friendship, is to examine this chain of tra- 
dition together with its attributions of authority, expressed or implied. 
I wish to do this in relation to a different block of canonical and post- 
canonical material, namely the apocalyptic texts associated with John. But 
we should also raise the question of how this Johannine tradition might 
relate to the material of the Gospel and the first Letter which was the 
subject of Menken's investigation. 

Firstly it is important to raise the question of the method of approach. 
In this regard I, like Menken in his recent writings, am looking back to the 
work of C.H. Dodd between the 1930’s and 1950's.? Dodd's book Accord- 
ing to the Scriptures (1952)^ was described by Howard Marshall as *one of 
the shortest but most seminal books of modern New Testament study.” 
Marshall continues: 


Dodd did two things in this book. The first. ... was his claim that rather than 
going to selected, isolated proof texts in the Old Testament, the New Testa- 
ment writers went to selected fruitful areas within which they found mate- 
rial that they understood in a contextual manner. The second point...is 
that Dodd argued that this activity with the Old Testament formed what he 
called the 'sub-structure' of New Testament theology, by which I take it he 
meant that the Old Testament provided the New Testament writers with 
the key categories and broad structure of a theology for which the major 
structure was given by the saving history which they interpreted. 


? [Original footnote in quotation] In this connection, it is also interesting that in John 
18:9, 32, the evangelist speaks of words of Jesus being "fulfilled", just as he speaks of Scrip- 
ture being “fulfilled” (12:38; 13:18; 15:25; 17:12; 19:24, 36). See G. Van Belle, L'accomplissement 
de la parole de Jésus: La parenthése de Jn 18,9, in The Scriptures in the Gospels (ed. C.M. 
Tuckett; BETL 131; Leuven: Leuven University Press— Peeters, 1997) 617-627. 

3 John M. Court, A Generation of New Testament Scholarship (History of Biblical Inter- 
pretation Series; Blandford Forum: Deo Publishing, 2012) chapter 5. 

4 C.H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures: The Sub-Structure of New Testament Theology 
(London: Nisbet, 1952). The book originated in the Stone Lectures delivered at Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1950. 

5 I. Howard Marshall, New Testament Theology: Many Witnesses, One Gospel (Downer's 
Grove IL: Inter-Varsity Press, 2004) 39. 
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Dodd’s procedure here is illustrated by Maarten Menken® with refer- 
ence to the prophet Zechariah in an earlier essay. It also illuminates the 
apocalyptic-eschatological theme, on which I will be concentrating in the 
present article, in relation to Biblical theology: 


C.H. Dodd offered a reconstruction of what he called 'the Bible of the Early 
Church’: those portions of the OT that are preferably used as sources of quo- 
tations and allusions in the NT. Under the heading 'Apocalyptic-eschatologi- 
cal Scriptures’ Dodd mentioned Zechariah 9-14, and indeed, from this series 
of complex and obscure oracles come such quotations as those on the king 
riding on a donkey (Zech. 9.9 in Matt. 21.5, Jo. 12.15); on the thirty pieces of 
silver thrown into the temple (Zech. 1113 in Matt. 27.910); and on looking 
on the pierced one (Zech. 12.10 in Jo. 19.37, Rev. 1.7). As this brief list already 
shows, several of these apocalyptic-eschatological prophecies from Deutero- 
Zechariah are applied in the NT to Jesus' passion and death: they serve an 
apocalyptic-eschatological interpretation of the death of Jesus. 


Menken's appreciation of Dodd's method continues in a subsequent 
paper: 


The best explanation...is to my mind the assumption that certain Old Tes- 
tament passages were especially well known and widespread among early 
Christians as referring in their eyes to Christ, to his ministry, death and res- 
urrection, to the salvation he brought, and to the community of his follow- 
ers. In C.H. Dodd's reconstruction of what he called ‘the Bible of the Early 
Church' (Dodd 1952, 61-110), there is a group of scriptural passages entitled 
‘Scriptures of the Servant of the Lord and the Righteous Sufferer' (Dodd 1952, 
88-103). To the ‘primary sources of testimonies’ in this group belong Isa 42.1- 
44-5; 49.1-13; and ch. 61 as a whole (Dodd 1952, 108). Both Luke and the author 
of Barnabas have drawn from these popular portions of Scripture.” 


With this methodological perspective in mind I now turn to a consid- 
eration of the apocalyptic material, seeking to trace a chain of tradition, 
and thence a continuum of theology and scriptural authority, which runs 
from the Old Testament sources of the Book of Revelation through the 
canonical Apocalypse and on into the Johannine apocryphal material. It 
is hoped that the following tabulation of such material in terms of the- 
ological themes and examples will show the relationships more clearly 


6 Maarten J.J. Menken, “Striking the Shepherd: Early Christian Versions and Interpreta- 
tions of Zechariah 13.7,” Bib. 92 (2011) 39-59, quotation from p. 39. Dodd's references to 
Zechariah occur in According to the Scriptures, 64—67. 

7 Maarten JJ. Menken, “Old Testament Quotations in the Epistle of Barnabas with par- 
allels in the New Testament," 8-9 in a paper presented to a workshop in Wuppertal on 
Textgeschichte und Schriftrezeption im frühen Christentum, 2011, and not yet published. 
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and enable important implications to be drawn. The original idea for 
this tabulation model can of course be detected in the earlier work of 
C.H. Dodd (1936).8 

The precursor to the treatment of the apocalyptic material in this 
present essay can be found in my earlier monograph on the Johannine 
Apocalyptic Tradition.? There the evidence was concentrated in the sta- 
tistical form of the distribution of quotations from the Old Testament, the 
New Testament Gospels, and the New Testament Epistles and Revelation, 
within the apocalypses. As I wrote then: 


It is vital to chart the relationship between these texts [the apocalypses] 
and what might be called the original inspiration in Christian Scripture. Fre- 
quent reference has been made, in studying each of these texts, to the appli- 
cation of biblical themes and topics. It would be most useful to symbolise 
this biblical relationship, in the most concrete way possible, by tabulating 
comparatively the use of biblical quotations from the Old Testament, and 
from the New Testament Gospels and Epistles. 


On that occasion I concentrated on explicit and direct quotations, while 
recognising that the picture could be enhanced, if speculatively, by refer- 
ence to biblical allusions. It would now be appropriate to move beyond 
the statistical evidence and survey the Scriptural relationship in the the- 
matic terms, suggested by the analogy with the work of C.H. Dodd. 

The thematic comparison is outlined in the following table under three 
broad headings: prophetic utterances (the original inspiration giving rise 
to quotation); the theology of worship and the practice of the liturgy; and 
the concepts of Church and of individual salvation. In addition I have 
included a reference point to the literary genre of apocalyptic, and a 
note about specific evidence in the texts for the practices of formal read- 
ing, and of the acknowledged quotation from, Scripture. The columns of 
appropriate data from the Old Testament and the New Testament should 
be self-explanatory. But it is probably necessary to provide a preliminary 
justification for the inclusion of the final column, at the right hand of the 
table. In one sense the act of reading the table right across the page, as 
demonstrating a continuity and evolution within Scripture, provides in 
itself a reason for this column’s inclusion. But it also raises the fundamental 


8 C.H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1936). 

9 John M. Court, The Book of Revelation and the Johannine Apocalyptic Tradition 
(JSNTSup 190; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press (Continuum), 2000), quoting from 
pp. 164ff. 
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question about the relationships of apocryphal and pseudepigraphical 
material to canonical Scripture.!° Do these apocryphal texts use Scrip- 
ture, and if so, how? Are they interpretations, extensions or expansions of 
Scripture? Should they be described as parabiblical, or more generally can 
their existence be said to be determined by a specific relation to Scripture. 
How is this related to the canonical process, at the various stages both of 
the creation of these texts, and of their subsequent transmission and col- 
lection? And how does the use of such texts relate to particular contexts in 
the history of Christianity, where their Scriptural inspiration may be taken 
with greater or lesser confidence? These questions provide an agenda for 
subsequent consideration, while their use in this table can facilitate this 
further, post-Biblical understanding of the continuity of Scripture. 

This tabulation is not intended to be definitive, but rather indicative 
of the possibilities in this area of enquiry. The main themes have been 
selected in relation to the issues that are highlighted in the later apoca- 
lyptic texts. This enables us to trace backwards, to the earlier sources, 
the acknowledgments of received authority which take place within the 
continuum of Scripture that we are positing. 

The primary theme in this table is that of prophetic utterance, an origi- 
nal divine inspiration received and transmitted as oral communication. 
The act of recording these messages represents their first acknowledg- 
ment in a literary form (whether in a collection of the sayings of proph- 
ets, or in other genres such as poetry or wisdom sayings). Such sayings 
are frequently introduced by variant formulae flagging up their divine 
source (e.g. "Thus says the Lord") even when the messenger is known and 
the human agency acknowledged. So when quoted in the context of the 
Hebrew Bible these sayings clearly attest a scriptural authority. The tradi- 
tion makes explicit where that authority rests, not least by drawing atten- 
tion to disputes between prophets, and by raising the question of false 
prophecy. 

The New Testament documents equally provide evidence to attest this 
practice of quotation from the Hebrew Bible, at the historical point when 
it was the only written Scripture. But these New Testament documents 
also reveal the introduction of a new authority, sometimes corroborated 
by the Old Testament texts, and sometimes in conflict with them. This 


1? The 2012 Colloquium Biblicum Lovaniense LXI is set to raise the question of the “Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha and the Scriptures" at its meeting this year, July 26-28, under 
the Presidency of Eibert Tigchelaar. 
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THEMES OLD TESTAMENT DATA 

Apocalyptic genre Daniel, Zechariah, Ezekiel, (1 Enoch) 

Prophetic utterances Old Testament prophets 

(Original inspiration, giving rise to (canonical; +prophetic elements in e.g. Psalms) 
quotations from OT and NT) "Messenger speech" 


Formulae such as "Thus says the Lord" 
Ultimate authority, delivered by human agencies 


concept of witness (Psalm 89.37) 
ctr. False prophecy 


Scriptures read/quoted (4 Maccabees 18.1019) 
Theology of Worship and Psalter 
Practice of Liturgy Temple: e.g. 1 Kings 6 & 8—Solomon’s temple 


Ezekiel 40-43; Haggai (post-Exilic temple) 
Priesthood: Melchizedek (Genesis 14); Levites; 
Aaronic priesthood; High Priest. 
Leviticus 1-7; Exodus 19.5-6; 
Isaiah 61.6 
Sacrifice: offerings of propitiation/atonement 


Passover: Exodus 12-13; Numbers 9.6-12 
Family Seder as symbol of sacrifice 


Concepts of Church and 
individual salvation People of God: Ezekiel 37.26-28 
Psalms—collective and individual concepts 


Jerusalem: David's capital as unity symbol 


New Jerusalem: Ezekiel 40-48; Isaiah 54.1112 
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NEW TESTAMENT DATA 


APOCALYPSES 
(including deutero-canonical texts) 





Matthew 24; Mark 13; Luke 21; 
1 Thessalonians 4; 2 Thessalonians 2 


Christian prophecy 

as mode of teaching and preaching 

(see David Aune; Eugene Boring) 

Matthew 5: "But I say to you...” 
Authoritative utterance in Sermon on Mount 
Paradigms and conversations within 
Christian teaching: Martin Dibelius 
Controversies in matters of faith and practice 
(Christians in relation to Judaism) 
Revelation uses “hymn fragments” to express 
exhortation/reassurance in time of crisis. 


Apostolic preaching: Acts 1.8, 22; Revelation 11.3 
Revelation 22.6, 20, ctr. 22.18-19; 1 John 4.1-6 


Jesus in synagogue (Luke 4.16-30) 

Mark 2.25; 12.10, 26; Matthew 12.3, 5; 19.4; 21.16; 
Luke 10.26. 

Reading in synagogue: Acts 13.15, 27; 15.21; 17.2; 18.4 


Christian hymns and canticles 
(e.g. Luke 1.46-55, 68-79; Philippians 2.6-11) 


Jesus’ challenge to Temple authority—Mark 1117 


Mark 1311-2; Luke 21.20 (destruction prophesied) 
Melchizedek (Hebrews 5.10) 

Christ as High Priest (Hebrews 4.14-5.10) 

1 Peter 2.9; Revelation 1.6; 5.10: 

kingdom and priests 

Lord's Day: Christian practice of Sunday worship 
(Revelation 1.10: visionary experience) 

Memorial of Jesus’ death: “Eucharist” 

Death of Christ as fulfilment of OT sacrifice 
(explicit in Hebrews,? Revelation) 


God's pilgrim people—Hebrews 12 
Army of martyrs (Revelation) 
Kingdom of God 


New Jerusalem*—Revelation 21 
City of God’s presence—no temple needed 


(cf. Acts, Ephesians, Hebrews 
for doctrines of church) 


Revelation and successors 


Apocalyptic communication (through seer) 
e.g. quoted “prophecies” from Psalms 51, 89 in 2 Apoc Jo. 8 
Use of quotations from both Old and New Testaments 


Oracles in response to questioning (of and by seer) 
John the seer as respected figure, charged with 
communication of Christian truth 

Literary format of dialogue or tutorial 

(Applied Theology) 

Questions motivated by intellectual curiosity, 

but also answers sought for present problems 
Pressure for more and more revelations 

Greek word martus evolves from “witness” to “martyr” 


Materials of Revelation as inspiration for later liturgical 
texts 

Church participation in angelic liturgy reserved for New 
Jerusalem* 


Qumran 11Qı3 Melch.) HistMelch (Jewish-Christian trad.) 
“patriarchs, priests and levites” (2 Apoc Jo. 24) 
Use of O.T. terms for Church hierarchy (cf. Didache) 


John Chrysostom De die dominica 
Message communicated through worship 
JoChrysApoc 21 recalls John 13.23, 25 (“the Lord’s breast”) 


John Chrysostom Apocalypse—illustrations of 
theory of worship and practice (e.g. ritual) in 
reflection of Eastern Orthodox practice. 


Originally a collective future hope 

Increasingly individual emphasis; ?influence of 
monasticism 

Fate: the destiny of the individual in Heaven or Hell 
Last Judgment: 2 Apoc Jo. 17 (Hebrews 4.13) 
‘Jerusalem dressed as a bride” 2 Apoc Jo. 17; Rev 21. 
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authority rests in the words and actions of Jesus himself. When Early 
Christian writers of the New Testament work with and interpret the 
sayings of Jesus they effectively find themselves in the role of Christian 
prophets," recording and applying his authoritative teaching in a radi- 
cal development of Scripture. The Sermon on the Mount provides a clear 
example of the authoritative utterances of Jesus, set within a context of 
Old Testament tradition. Christian teachers are charged to carry on this 
responsibility of prophetic utterance: “Whoever speaks must do so as one 
speaking the very words (oracles) of God” (1 Pet 4:11). 

Prophecy should not be too narrowly defined as a literary genre in this 
context, any more than in the Old Testament. So for example the book 
of Revelation uses poetic exclamations, sounding like the fragments of 
hymns, to express a prophetic exhortation and reassurance in a time of 
crisis. Another idea, clearly related to prophecy, is the concept of “wit- 
ness" illustrated by an image from nature in Ps 89:37. This is demonstrated 
in the New Testament with reference to the preaching of the apostles (see 
Acts 1:8) and dramatised in the imagery of the two witnesses in Revela- 
tion u. In this third stage of the process, with the canonical and extra- 
canonical apocalyptic texts, it can be seen how the Greek language of 
“witness” (martus) has evolved to embrace the idea of martyrdom. So the 
two witnesses in Revelation u die for their faith as a consequence of their 
prophetic activity. 

Apocalyptic communication is frequently delivered in such texts by 
the person of the Seer, a prophet designated with a special authority. 
Like the earlier prophets the Seer is the direct recipient, and agent of the 
transmission, of a divine revelation. In these apocalyptic texts there is a 
widespread use of quotation from Old and New Testament sources, or a 
deeply embedded use of Biblical language and allusion where there is no 
direct quotation. An interesting development in the style of presentation 
of these revelatory pronouncements is the use of a dialogue in which the 
Seer participates, either as a questioner or himself being questioned. In 
the canonical apocalypse John asks the questions, as when he speaks with 
the elder (e.g. Rev 713-17). By the time of the Third Apocalypse of John it 
is John the Theologian who gives the authoritative answers, in response to 
questions from James the Lord's brother. This use of oracular responses in 


H See David E. Aune, Prophecy in Early Christianity and the Ancient Mediterranean 
World (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 1983); M. Eugene Boring, Sayings of the Risen Jesus: 
Christian Prophecy in the Synoptic Tradition (SNTSMS 46; Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1982). 
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a question and answer dialogue is a highly significant feature. Authorita- 
tive communication of this kind, as a living Scripture, is a good illustration 
of how the Church viewed the practice of teaching and the promulgation 
of Christian truth. The practice arose naturally from Christian conversa- 
tion, the discussion of anxieties in the controversial issues of Christian 
faith and practice. The stimulus for such questioning came from imme- 
diate problems in living the Christian life; but it also seems to reflect a 
natural intellectual curiosity about the future, and in particular life after 
death. The pressure is on for more and more revelations. 

The next main theme in this tabulation concerns the practice and the- 
ology of worship. This is seen in a Scriptural context and therefore contrib- 
utes to the thinking on Scriptural authority. The Old Testament provides 
a range of evidence, both from the poetry of the Psalter and from the 
historical texts, offering glimpses and insights into the Hebrew practice of 
worship, from the nomadic experiences through to the institutional and 
cultic arrangements of the Jerusalem temple. The concepts of the Temple 
can be observed through its inauguration, loss and restoration. The holy 
intentions of worship are demonstrated in dedicated and holy personnel, 
varieties of priesthood at different stages in Israel’s history, and aims and 
practices of the sacrificial system (as documented in the cult and in its 
spiritual substitute of synagogue worship, seen initially as a temporary 
stop-gap). Another vital theme which embraces the sweep of history from 
the nomadic and pastoral to the domestic context of worship in the fam- 
ily is that of the Passover festival, where the seder gives expression to the 
historical depth and continuity of sacrifice. 

The Christian tradition, which can be traced early in the New Testa- 
ment, demonstrates a complex of relationships to the Old Testament data, 
perpetuating the Scriptural authority of some practices, while reforming 
others, or providing a radical reinterpretation of basic ideas. Most striking 
is the relationship between the Christian Eucharist and the Jewish Passo- 
ver: this memorial of Jesus’ death provides, as one example, an interpreta- 
tion of that death as the fulfilment of Old Testament sacrifice. The Sabbath 
worship in the synagogue similarly offers a basis for the Christian develop- 
ment of Sunday observance, marked out as the Lord’s Day and a weekly 
commemoration of Christ’s resurrection. The earliest Christian hymns, 
and canticles for use in worship, can be traced in the New Testament; 
they often echo in their poetic structure the forms and parallelism of 
the book of Psalms, originating in Temple worship. The authority of the 
Temple is challenged directly by Jesus in the Gospel narrative, because he 
represents a divine redefinition of that authority. Christ is the new High 
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Priest; according to the Letter to the Hebrews that authority is represented 
distinctively in relation to the priest/king Melchizedek. The continuing 
importance of priesthood within the religious community is emphasised 
variously in the Christian concepts of the elder or presbyter (leading to 
apostolic succession) and of the priesthood of believers within the King- 
dom of God. 

The later apocalyptic texts maintain this continuity of thought, while 
developing fresh definitions of ideas in distinctive ways. The book of 
Revelation offers copious examples of hymnic and liturgical materials, 
for prophetic and theological purposes within the book. These probably 
reflect developing patterns of worship within the communities of Asia 
Minor, as well as providing creative inspiration for later liturgies. The 
theology which permeates Revelation’s texts is that vision of the Church 
participating in the angelic worship reserved for the New Jerusalem. The 
most spectacular development of this line of thinking is provided by 
the concepts underlying the liturgy associated with St. John Chrysostom 
(which became widely influential in Eastern Orthodoxy). Chrysostom’s 
ideas about the Lord’s Day are reflected in the apocalypse attributed to 
him. Here the tutorial structure becomes a means of communicating the 
theological message authoritatively through the practice of worship, in 
the ways defined and interpreted. The language of the “holy people” is 
also more widely reflected in these deutero-canonical texts. Melchizedek 
figures at Qumran and in Jewish-Christian tradition. Old Testament des- 
ignations of leadership and priesthood are employed for the hierarchy of 
the Christian Church, in ways that must underline the continuity in God- 
given authority for these religious personnel. 

The final theme which this tabulation seeks to illustrate is the concep- 
tualisation of the religious life, both in collective terms as the Church, 
and in terms of individual destiny and salvation. It is noteworthy that this 
combination of collective and individual concepts can be found within the 
variety of the book of Psalms. A fundamental definition for Israel is that 
of the people of God, initially receiving God’s law during their wilderness 
wanderings. At the later stage, associated with king David, the idea of the 
city of Jerusalem as a political capital and symbol of unity assumed great 
theological importance. Already within the Old Testament, seen as an 
historical consequence of political failures, the concepts of king and city 
evolved into the wider possibilities of messiahship and New Jerusalem. 

The New Testament builds firmly on existing models, giving them theo- 
logical approval. The Christian community are the pilgrim people of God, 
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whose destination is the heavenly city. God’s Kingdom achieves new defi- 
nition from the teaching of Jesus. The reality of suffering and persecution, 
inherited from Israel, crystallises in the experience of an army of martyrs. 
The Church is designated by a variety of images, many developed from the 
Old Testament.!? The New Jerusalem is given visionary definition, both as 
the focus of angelic worship and the actual place of God's presence, so the 
prototype idea of the Temple now becomes redundant. 

With the apocalyptic texts there is a noticeable shift of emphasis, while 
the future hope remains as the primary context of thought. Anxiety about 
the future is increasingly evident and this concentrates upon what will 
happen to the individual. Some have detected the influence of develop- 
ing monasticism in this greater emphasis on the isolated and fearful indi- 
vidual. The context of thought comes closer to the Doom paintings of the 
Medieval Church in this focus on the destiny of the individual in Heaven 
or Hell. The apocalyptic texts dwell on the scenario of the Last Judge- 
ment as well as upon a sequence of preceding stages, comprising ordeals, 
penitence and purgatory. But the portrayal of the New Jerusalem and the 
bliss associated with it, the vision of the Christian Church as the Bride of 
Christ (as depicted in Revelation 21) remains the powerful image of future 
hope. 

This is no mere exercise in traditional Biblical Theology. The continuity 
and evolution of ideas, from the Old Testament to the deutero-canonical 
apocalypses, gain special significance, and this is not only as stages in a 
history of thought. Repeatedly one recognises the acknowledgment of 
theological indebtedness, simply because these inherited ideas represent 
a confirmation of divine authority received from existing Scripture. What 
is proclaimed prophetically at the outset is recognised as an eternal word 
of God. Each stage of Scripture emerges to acknowledge the relationship, 
and attest to the authority, of what has gone before. 


12 See for example Paul S. Minear, Images of the Church in the New Testament (Philadel- 
phia PA: Westminster Press, 1960). 


„DAS BUCH DIESER PROPHETIE" — DIE SCHRIFTEN ISRAELS UND DIE 
SCHRIFT DES SEHERS: UBERLEGUNGEN ZUR SCHRIFTHERMENEUTIK 
DER JOHANNESOFFENBARUNG 


Michael Labahn 


1. Schrift voller Schriftbezüge 


In seinem 20n erschienenen Beitrag zur Johannesoffenbarung, in dem 
Karlheinz Müller für ein bleibendes Erbe jüdischen Denkens in dieser 
Schrift argumentiert, beschreibt er das Verhältnis des Verfassers zu den 
Schriften Israels folgendermaßen: 


...sein Umgang mit der Schrift ist nicht argumentativ, und er zitiert die 
Schrift nicht. Er benutzt sie vielmehr als ein ihm selbstverstándlich sowie 
umstandslos verfügbares, hochaktuelles Medium der Welterklärung und 
Lebenshermeneutik — und lässt gerade dadurch erkennen, dass er von einer 
ungebrochenen Kontinuität zwischen Israel und der Kirche ausgeht! 


Treffend ist der selbstverstándliche und unmittelbare Rückgriff auf die 
Schriften Israels beschrieben, bei dem die Referenztexte distanzlos Teil 
der neuen Wirklichkeitskonstruktion werden, die die Johannesoffenba- 
rung entfaltet.? So knüpft die Johannesoffenbarung an dieser Autorität an, 
lüsst sie aber zu ihrer eigenen werden, indem sie ein neues Ganzes? schafft. 
Die rezipierte Schrift wird zu neuer autoritativer Schrift verdichtet, wobei sie 
ihre Überzeugungskraft aus sich selbst gewinnt. 


! K. Müller, „Noch einmal die Einhundertvierundvierzigtausend: Anmerkungen zur 
judenchristlichen Kompetenz des Verfassers der Johannesapokalypse,“ in Mächtige Bilder: 
Zeit- und Wirkungsgeschichte der Johannesoffenbarung (ed. B. Heininger; SBS 225; Stuttgart: 
Katholisches Bibelwerk, 2011) 132-166, 142. 

? Vgl. zur Sache kurz M. Labahn, ,The Resurrection of the Followers of the Lamb: 
Between Heavenly ‚Reality‘ and Hope for the Future. The Concept of Resurrection within 
the Imagery of Death and Life in the Book of Revelation,“ in Resurrection of the Dead: Bible 
Traditions in Dialogue (ed. G. Van Oyen und T. Shepherd; BETL 249; Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 
315-338, 315-316; s.a. F. Tóth, Der himmlische Kult: Wirklichkeitskonstruktion und Sinnbil- 
dung in der Johannesoffenbarung (ABG 22; Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2006); 
U. Schnelle, Theologie des Neuen Testaments (UTB 2917; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 2007) 712-733. 

3 Vgl. zum Begriff S. Alkier, „Die Johannesapokalypse als ein zusammenhängendes 
und vollstándiges Ganzes,“ in Die Johannesoffenbarung: Ihr Text und ihre Auslegung (ed. 
M. Labahn und M. Karrer; ABG 38; Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2012), 147-171, 147. 
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Schon zuvor macht Miiller in seinem Beitrag deutlich, dass die Johan- 
nesoffenbarung hinsichtlich der Dichte ihrer Schriftrezeption im Kanon 
neutestamentlicher (und auch frühchristlicher) Schriften singular zu 
betrachten ist, da sie „rom Alten Testament einen äußerst dichten und 
die gesamte übrige neutestamentliche Literatur weit überbietenden 
Gebrauch macht.“4 

Gegenüber Müller wird kritisch angefragt werden müssen, ob lediglich 
eine zitierende Verwendung von Referenztexten als argumentativ gelten 
kann; die Schriftrezeption der Schriften in der Johannesoffenbarung ver- 
schmilzt ihre primäre Quelle(n)? zwar zu einem affirmativ bestimmen- 
den, zugleich aber rhetorisch bestimmten und durch seine narrativen 
Konstruktionen sinnbildenden Text.® 

Die Johannesoffenbarung nutzt das Spektrum der Schriften Israels in 
beachtenswerter Breite, was auch den Bezug auf Schriften des griechi- 
schen Kanons der Bibel einschließt.” Die Forschungserkenntnis, dass ein 
angemessenes Verständnis der Johannesoffenbarung ohne das Verstehen 
ihrer Schriftrezeption und ihrer Schrifthermeneutik nicht móglich ist, 
ist ein wesentlicher Fortschritt der verschiedenen der Schriftrezeption 
gewidmeten Arbeiten.? Die Johannesoffenbarung verwendet die Schriften 
zudem in einem formal weit gefácherten Rezeptionsspektrum, das von 


^ Müller, „Noch einmal die Einhundertvierundvierzigtausend", 142. Vgl. auch die 
anschauliche Bemerkung bei G.K. Beale and S.M. McDonough, „Revelation,“ in Commen- 
tary on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament (ed. G.K. Beale und D.A. Carson; Grand 
Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2007) 1081-1161, 1081: „No other book of the NT is permeated by the 
OT as is Revelation". 

5 Vgl. U. Schnelle, Einleitung in das Neue Testament (UTB 1830; 6th ed.; Góttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 2007) 559: ,Als Hauptquelle dient dem Seher das Alte Testament." 

$ Anders z.B. auch H. Hübner, Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments 3. Hebräerbrief, 
Evangelien und Offenbarung. Epilegomena (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1995), 
206—207, der einen m.E. ebenfalls nicht haltbaren Gegensatz zwischen Argumentation und 
Bildersprache aufmacht: ,Der Seher Johannes will nicht theologisch argumentieren! Er will 
vielmehr seinen Lesern Bilder vor Augen stellen; seine Leser sollen sehen." 

7 Vgl. M. Labahn, „Die Septuaginta und die Johannesapokalypse: Möglichkeiten und 
Grenzen einer Verhältnisbestimmung im Spiegel von kreativer Intertextualität und Text- 
entwicklungen,“ in Die Johannesapokalypse: Kontexte und Konzepte / The Revelation of John: 
Contexts and Concepts (ed. J. Frey, J.A. Kelhoffer und F. Toth; WUNT 287; Tübingen: Mohr — 
Siebeck, 2012) 149-190, 176-184. 

8 Vgl. die Literatur bei Labahn, „Die Septuaginta und die Johannesapokalypse,* 151. 
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strukturellen und kompositionellen Übereinstimmungen? über Motive, 
Begriffe bis hin zu Anspielungen mit unterschiedlicher Evidenz!? reicht. 
Angesichts dieser sachlichen und formalen Dichte der Schriftrezep- 
tion in der Johannesoffenbarung ist es auffallig, dass keine durch formula 
quotationis eingeführten Zitate zu finden sind. Dies bedeutet nicht, dass 
in der Johannesoffenbarung Passagen fehlen, die ein so hohes Maß an 
sprachlicher Kohárenz aufweisen, dass sie in der Literatur als ,unmar- 
kierte“, „implizite“ oder „freie“ Zitate bezeichnet werden können (vgl. z.B. 
Offb 1:7: Mischzitation von Dan 7:130’ und Sach 1210 dem hebräischen 
Text bzw. der 0'-Überlieferung nahestehend;!! Offb 2:27: Ps 2:9; Offb 6:14: 
Jes 34:4; Offb 15:3b—4: Ps 85[86]:9!2).? Dabei ist die Bezeichnung ‚unmar- 
kiert‘ missverständlich, da auch die sprachlichen Übereinstimmungen ein 


9 Z.B. zum Ezechielbuch: M. Karrer, „Von der Apokalypse zu Ezechiel: Der Ezechieltext 
der Apokalypse,“ in Das Ezechielbuch in der Johannesoffenbarung (ed. D. Sänger; BThSt 76; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 2004) 84-120, zeigt, dass der Einfluss des Eze- 
chielbuches bis auf die Strukturen der Erzählung der Johannesoffenbarung ausgeweitet 
werden muss, wobei er in Aufnahme älterer Forschung eine bestimmte Überlieferung als 
Vorbild ausmacht. In p96 (wohl 1. Hälfte 3.Jh. n.Chr.) und Codex Wirceburgensis (La™: 
6Jh. n.Chr.) ist 36,23bß-38 nicht enthalten und steht Ez 37 zwischen Kap. 38-39 und 
40, was dem Rezeptionsschema der Johannesapokalypse nach Karrer entspricht. Daraus 
erschließt Karrer, dass „die Apk im großen Duktus der Abfolge von p°®7 näher steht, das 
aber einmal zugunsten des A- und B- bzw. protomasoretischen Textes durchbricht (Ez 
37,10 in Apk 20,4). Damit spricht sehr viel dafür, dass die Apk als Leittext einem zu p°°7 
verwandten LXX-Text folgte, aber außerdem die Umstellung der protomasoretischen und 
A-B-Textform kannte“ (aaO. 117). 

10 Vgl. s.a. M. Labahn, „‚Geschrieben in diesem Buche‘: Die ‚Anspielungen‘ der Johan- 
nesapokalypse im Spannungsfeld zwischen den Referenztexten und der handschriftli- 
chen Überlieferung in den großen Bibelhandschriften,“ in Von der Septuaginta zum Neuen 
Testament: Textgeschichtliche Erörterungen (ed. M. Karrer, S. Kreuzer und M. Sigismund; 
Arbeiten zur Neutestamentlichen Textforschung 43; Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 2010) 
339-383, 344-345. 

11 Sa. D. Tripaldi, 'Discrepat evangelista et Septuaginta nostraque translatio’ (Hierony- 
mus, Briefe 57,7,5): ,Bemerkungen zur Textvorlage des Sacharja-Zitats in Offb 1,7,“ in Die 
Johannesoffenbarung: Ihr Text und ihre Auslegung, 131-143. 

12 Vgl. J. De Vries, „Ps 86MT/Ps 85LXX in Apk 15,4b8,“ in Von der Septuaginta zum Neuen 
Testament, 417-423, 418. Für de Vries ist das ötı „eine (zurückhaltende) Zitateinleitung.“ 

13 S. Moyise, „The Psalms in the Book of Revelation," in The Psalms in the New Testa- 
ment (ed. S. Moyise and M.J.J. Menken; London: T&T Clark, 2004) 231-246, 231: „there are 
a number of allusions which I would qualify as unmarked quotations in terms of verbal 
affinity to known sources. But John's technique is not to introduce them with an introduc- 
tory formula or even a break in syntax“. M. Tilly, ,Textsicherung und Prophetie. Beobach- 
tungen zur Septuaginta-Rezeption in Apk 22,18f,“ in Studien zur Johannesoffenbarung: FS 
Otto Bócher (ed. F.W. Horn und M. Wolter; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 2005) 
232-247, 232, verwendet in Unterscheidung zu den „mit den üblichen Formeln explizit als 
solches“ eingeführten Passagen den Begriff „implizite Zitate.“ 
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Element der Markierung von Rezeption sind; oftmals lassen sich weitere 
Rezeptionssignale, also „Markierungen“ (wie auch im Falle der Anspielun- 
gen), finden.^ 

Als ein Beispiel für ein freies Zitat dient die Beschreibung des Blickes 
des erhöhten Christus in Offb 114b: „und seine Augen wie eine Feuer- 
flamme“. Es zeigt exemplarisch, wie ein Referenztext nicht als außerhalb 
des Rezeptionstextes liegende Autoritát aufSenommen, sondern zu neuem 
Text wird, der auf die unmittelbaren Konsequenzen für seine Adressaten 
orientiert ist. 

Der Referenzbereich der Beschreibung des Erhóhten in Offb 113-16 
ist zunáchst Dan 7.5 In Offb 114 wird Dan 7:9 als eine Art Palimpsest 
verwendet,!® der durch das narrative „setting“ der Johannesoffenbarung 
unter Verwendung eines weiteren Referenzverses, Dan 10:6," überschrie- 
ben wird. Wie die inhaltliche Übereinstimmung (Beschreibung eines 
Engels und die des erhöhten Christus) und die sprachliche Kohärenz als 
Markierungen signifikant belegen? kann die Aufnahme von Dan 10:6 in 
die Nähe eines freien Zitates gerückt werden:!? Fünf der sieben Worte des 
Anspielungstextes sind identisch, die Abweichungen lassen sich zudem 
durch den Rezeptionsprozess erklären. Die zentrale Differenz durch die 
Verwendung von qQAó& im Rezeptionsvers gegenüber dem Aapnddes des 
Referenztextes lásst sich durch den grundlegenden Einfluss von Dan 7:9 
begründen, der die kreativ verwendete Basis für Offb 1:14 bildet.2° 


14 Zum Konzept der Markierung: J. Helbig, Intertextualität und Markierung: Untersu- 
chungen zur Systematik und Funktion der Signalisierung von Intertextualität (Beiträge zur 
neueren Literaturgeschichte III/141; Heidelberg: Winter, 1996). 

15 Vgl. G.K. Beale, The Use of Daniel in Jewish Apocalyptic Literature and in the Revelation 
of St. John (Lanham MD/New York: University Press of America, 1984) 156. 

16 Zur Rezeptionsmethode des Palimpsests vgl. H. Thyen, „Die Erzählung von den 
bethanischen Geschwistern (Joh 111—12,19) als ‚Palimpsest‘ über synoptischen Texten," in 
The Four Gospels: FS F. Neirynck (ed. F. Van Segbroeck, C.M. Tuckett, G. Van Belle und 
J. Verheyden; 3 vol.; BETL 100; Leuven: Peeters, 1992) 2021-2050, 2021-2025. Im Hintergrund 
steht G. Genette, Palimpsestes: La litterature au second degre (Collection „poétique“; Paris: 
Seuil, 1982). 

17 Dieser Referenztext nimmt auch auf die Fortsetzung der Darstellung des Erhóten 
in Offb 1:15 Einfluss; vgl. z.B. A. Satake, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (KEK 16; Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2008) 143. 

18 Offb 114b xaloióp9aAuola)to0 wç — qAOb mUpóc. 

Dan"* = Dan0'1o:6 xaioíóg9aAuola)toó woei Aaunddes upd. 

19 Der anerkannte Bezug wird gerne als „Anspielung“ bestimmt: z.B. D.E. Aune, Revela- 
tion (3 vol.; WBC 52; Nashville TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1996-1998) 95. 

20 S.a. M. Labahn, „Die Schriftrezeption in den großen Kodizes der Johannesoffenba- 
rung,“ in Die Johannesoffenbarung: Ihr Text und ihre Auslegung, 99-129, 105-107. 
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Die aus Dan 10:6 entnommene Beschreibung der Augen erinnert an die 
Darstellung des Blickes antiker Götter und Heroen.?! Analoge Beschrei- 
bungen herausragender Menschen nähern diese den Göttern an und bil- 
den damit einen Resonanzraum für das Christusporträt in Offb 114;?? vgl. 
vor allem Suet Aug 79:2 (über Augustus)?? und Stat Silv I 1:99-104 (über 
eine Reiterstatue des Kaisers Domitian aus dem Jahr 91 n.Chr.).?^ 

Die Beschreibung der ,Augen wie eine Feuerflamme" unterstützt also 
die góttliche Beschreibungslinie im Portrát des erhóhten Christus; es 
betont seine Macht auch in Konkurrenz zur Propaganda und zum Selbst- 
verständnis der irdischen Machthaber. 

Der weitgehend wörtlich aufgenommene Referenztext ist auch ohne 
formula quotationis als Rezeption markiert. Das (freie) Zitat autorisiert 
nicht den Rezeptionstext, sondern der Rezeptionstext entwickelt seine 
eigene Autorität wie auch seine eigene Argumentation, die den erhöhten 
Christus von den Herrscherbildern der Umwelt der Offenbarung absetzt 
und so als wahre Herrschaftsfigur beschreibt. 

Angesichts des Beispiels wird deutlich, dass die wenig scharfe Bezeich- 
nung „unmarkiert“ ihr spezielles Recht daraus gewinnt, dass ein meta- 
sprachliches Rezeptionssignal wie eine Zitationsformel fehlt. Eine formula 
quotationis markiert unübersehbar, dass ein Rezeptionstext einen Refe- 
renztext aufnimmt. Dies kann belegen, und dies liegt in frühchristlicher 
Rezeption vor, dass ein Autorität beanspruchender Referenztext als 


21 Vgl. Aune, Revelation, 95 (mit Belegen) sowie G. Strecker und U. Schnelle unter Mit- 
arbeit von G. Seelig, eds., Neuer Wettstein: Texte zum Neuen Testament aus Griechentum 
und Hellenismus. Band II. Texte zur Briefliteratur und zur Johannesapokalypse (Berlin/New 
York: De Gruyter, 1996) zu Offb 1:14: 1463-1466; z.B.: Hom I! XIX 364-368 (der göttliche 
Achilleus); Apollod Bibl II 4,9 (Herakles, als Signal der Sohnschaft von Zeus); Vergil Aen 
VI 299-304 (Charon). 

22 S.a. K. Huber, Einer gleich einem Menschensohn: Die Christusvisionen in Offb 1,9-20 
und Offb 14,14-20 und die Christologie der Johannesoffenbarung (NTA 51; Münster: Aschen- 
dorff, 2007) 155. 

23 Suet Aug 79:2: „Seine Augen waren hell und glänzend; er mochte gern, daß man in 
ihnen etwas von göttlicher Kraft fand (oculos habuit claros ac nitidos, quibus etiam existi- 
mari volebat inesse quiddam divini vigoris), und freute sich, wenn jemand, den er scharf 
anblickte, den Blick niederschlug.“ Zitiert nach Neuer Wettstein, 1467. 

24 Stat Silv I 1:99-104: „[99] Erfreue dich beständig an des Volkes und des erhabenen 
Senates [100] Geschenk! Apelles wäre begierig, eine Zeichnung von Dir auf seinen Wachs- 
tafeln festzuhalten, [101] und der Greis aus Athen hátte gewünscht, im neuen Tempel [102] 
des Eleischen Jupiters ein Bildnis von dir aufzustellen. Und das milde [103] Tarent würde 
dein Antlitz, das rauhe Rhodos deine Augen, die dem Funkeln der Sterne [104] gleichen 
(tua sidereas imitantia flammas / lumina), dem Phoebus vorziehen und ihn [im Vergleich 
mit Dir] geringachten." Zitiert nach Neuer Wettstein II/2, 1466-1467. S.a. Herodian I 7:5 
über das Aussehen von Kaiser Commodus. 
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Argumentationshilfe im Rahmen einer gestaltenden Rezeption verwendet 
wird. Der Text der Johannesoffenbarung verzichtet trotz unübersehbarer 
Schriftrezeption bis hin zu zitatáhnlicher Kohárenz zwischen Referenz- 
und Rezeptionstext im Gegensatz zu zahlreichen anderen frühchristli- 
chen Schriftrezeptionen auf dieses Medium.?® Dies muss innerhalb der 
Schrifthermeneutik dieses Werkes erklárt werden. Offensichtlich wird die 
rezipierte Schrift im Text der Johannesoffenbarung zu neuer autoritativer 
Schrift verdichtet, die ihre Überzeugungsstürke nicht durch die Referenz, 
sondern aus sich selbst gewinnt. 

Neben der generellen Bedeutung der Schriften Israels für die Sinn- 
bildung der Johannesoffenbarung sind die rhetorisch-argumentative 
Autoritát und die kreative Gestaltungskraft des Sehers als Erzáhler seiner 
Visionen von der Durchsetzung und Zielführung der Herrschaft Gottes 
und des Lammes zu beachten, wie es sich den großen Studien zu Ein- 
zelschriften in der Johannesoffenbarung mit durchaus breit gefácherten 
Einzelbeobachtungen entnehmen lásst.?6 Die Schriften Israels vermitteln 
dem Seher die Sprache und die Bilder für seinen Entwurf und seine Aus- 
sagen über die Ereignisse in der eigentlichen, himmlischen Welt sowie für 
das erwartete Ziel aller Geschichte, dem Neuen Jerusalem;? diese Rezep- 
tionen gestaltet der Seher zu einem neuen Sinnkosmos um. 

Ein weiteres Beispiel für Bindung, Freiheit und Adressatenorientie- 
rung bei der Aufnahme eines Referenztextes, das die Kontext- und Ziel- 
textorientierung der Rezeption in der Johannesoffenbarung bestätigt, 
ist Offb 12:14. Interessant ist, dass diese Episode nicht allein die kreative 
Selbststándigkeit gegenüber dem Referenztext, sondern auch die mégli- 
che souveráne Mischung verschiedener Referenztexte illustriert. Nach der 
Entrückung des neugeborenen Sohnes der gebárenden Frau (12:5), dem 
Satanssturz (12:7-9) und der Bewahrung der Frau vor dem Drachen in der 


25 Hübner, Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments 3, 206, fordert daher: „Aber für die 
Apk sollte man weithin auf die zumindest für die übrigen neutestamentlichen Schriften 
sinnvolle Unterscheidung von Zitat und Anspielung verzichten, sie passen nicht in das 
theologische Koordinatensystem dieser Schrift." 

26 Vgl. exemplarisch Beale, The Use of Daniel; J. Fekkes, III, Isaiah and Prophetic Tradi- 
tions in the Book of Revelation: Visionary Antecedents and their Development (JSNTSup 93; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1994); B. Kowalski, Die Rezeption des Propheten Ezechiel in der Offen- 
barung des Johannes (SBB 52; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 2004); s.a. S. Moyise, The 
Old Testament in the Book of Revelation (JSNTSup 115; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
1995). 

27 Vg]. M. Labahn, „‚Apokalyptische Geographie‘: Einführende Überlegungen zu einer 
Toponomie der Johannesoffenbarung,“ in Imagery in the Book of Revelation (ed. M. Labahn 
und O. Lehtipuu; CBET 60; Leuven: Peeters, 2011) 107-143, 129-137. 
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Wiiste (12:6) wird ihre Flucht unter Verwendung alttestamentlicher Refe- 
renztexte neu erzählt (12:13-16). 

Der Frau werden zwei Flügel des großen Adlers gegeben. Das Motiv 
vom Adler lasst sich ebenfalls in ein Motivgefüge der Wüstenerzáhlung 
einfügen.?® In Ex 19:4 erinnert Gott am Berg Sinai Mose an sein Heilshan- 
deln des Auszuges aus Agypten: 


Ihr habt selbst alles gesehen, was ich an den Agyptern getan habe, und ich 
habe euch hoch genommen wie auf Adlersflügeln (woei eni ntepvywv detav), 
und ich habe euch nahe zu mir herangebracht (LXX-D). 


Wenn Offb 12:14 von den „zwei Flügeln des großen Adlers* spricht (at 800 
TTEPLYES TOD dero0 tod ueydAov), so kann dies als Adaption des Vergleichs 
des góttlichen Schutzes aus dem Exodusgeschehen?? auf das aktuelle 
Schutzhandeln gedeutet werden. Auch wenn der Seher nicht direkt von 
Gott spricht, so symbolisieren die verliehenen Flügel den direkten Schutz 
der das Gottesvolk reprásentierenden Frau. Auszuschließen ist aber auch 
nicht ein Mischeinfluss von Jes 40:31: ,Die aber auf Gott harren, werden 
Kraft eintauschen, sie werden Flügel bekommen wie Adler (&Ad&ovarv 
ioyúv mtepoqurjgoucty wg detol; LXX-D)." 

Das Wachsen der Flügel (1tepoguycovaw) ist ebenso ein Differenzmerk- 
mal wie eine Parallele. Offb 12:14, spricht vom Verleihen fertiger Flügel, Jes 
40:31 metaphorisch vom Wachsen der Flügel. Diese Differenz ist durch die 
kreative Schriftrezeption des Sehers leicht zu überwinden. Stánde auch 
Jes 40:31 im Hintergrund von Offb 12:14 so wären gleichermaßen der göttli- 
che Schutz wie auch die Notwendigkeit der Treue des Gottesvolks thema- 
tisiert. Heinz Giesen macht darauf aufmerksam, dass die Größe des Adlers 
sich wiederum in den Kontext der Kaiserkritik von Offb 12-13 einreihen 
lässt.?° Der Adler ist bekanntlich das Jupiter repräsentierende römische 


28 Vgl. zum Exodushintergrund von Offb 1224-16 z.B. J. Dochhorn, „Und die Erde tat 
ihren Mund auf: Ein Exodusmotiv in Apc 12,16,“ ZNW 88 (1997) 140-142; J. Dochhorn, 
Schriftgelehrte Prophetie: Der eschatologische Teufelsfall in Apc Joh 12 und seine Bedeutung 
für das Verstündnis der Johannesoffenbarung (WUNT 268; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011) 
381ff. 

29 Anders Kowalski, Rezeption des Propheten Ezechiel, 163, die meint, von einer „deutli- 
chen Anspielung auf Ez 17:3.4 sprechen (zu; ML) können, wobei das Motiv der Adlerflügel 
nicht genuin ezechielisch ist, sondern aus der Exodustradition stammt.“ Für Kowalski ist 
vor allem das Adjektiv „groß“ das entscheidende Rezeptionssignal von Ez 17:3, was aller- 
dings übersieht, dass das Adjektiv ein Vorzugswort des Sehers ist. So würde es überra- 
schen, wenn der Seher nicht auch das Motiv der großen Flügel aufnehmen würde. Zudem 
lässt sich die Bewegung, die mit den Adlerflügeln verbunden ist, aus Ex 19:4 ableiten. 

30 Nach H. Giesen, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (RNT; Regensburg: Pustet, 1997) 293, 
ist Ex 19:4 der leitende Referenztext, ein Mischeinfluss von Ez 17:3 hingegen schwierig, 
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Feldzeichen, das hier nun mit Hilfe des Vorzugsadjektivs uey&Aoc über- 
boten wird. 

Aus den Anspielungen bzw. Echos der Referenztexte wird ein neuer 
Erzáhlstrang gebildet, der theologische und soteriologische Gedanken 
seiner Vorlagen aufnimmt. Eine polemische Auseinandersetzung und 
subversive Unterminierung textexterner Machtstrukturen entspricht dem 
Erzählgefälle der Johannesoffenbarung. Machtvoll sind nicht die römi- 
schen Machtinsignien, die durch den Erzáhlzusammenhang verteufelt 
werden,?! sondern das Wirken Gottes und seines Lammes zum Schutz 
der Seinen. Die Schriftrezeption ist somit integriert in den Kontext der 
Wirklichkeitskonstruktion der Johannesoffenbarung und bringt die Refe- 
renztexte neu zum Klingen. 

Die Rezeption von Prätexten aus den Schriften Israels ist in hohem 
Maße eine Transformation; diesen Prozess umschreibt Martin Karrer mit 
der passenden Metapher der ,Einschmelzung.'?? Reale Leser/innen mögen 
die Referenztexte aus den Schriften Israels übersehen, wenn sie keine 
hinreichenden Schriftkenntnisse besitzen. Was die intendierten Leser / 
Leserinnen der Johannesoffenbarung angeht, beginnen aber bereits in 
Offb 1:1 Textsignale, die auf eine Kenntnis der Referenztexte als Verständ- 
nisbedingung oder Verstehenshilfe verweisen. Dazu gehört schon die 
übergreifende Wahrnehmung, dass der Seher die Geltung der Schriften 
zur Autorisierung seiner eigenen Schrift als Schrift benützt, indem er die 
Anspielungen in seinen eigenen Text einschmilzt. So gesehen, zielt seine 
Hermeneutik nicht auf ein Verbergen der Schriftreferenzen, sondern auf 
deren Verstehen in einem Text, der dadurch seinerseits zur durch die 
Schriften autorisierten, den endzeitlichen Gotteswillen proklamierenden 
Schrift wird 

Die rezipierten Texte begegnen nicht anders als durch den Text der 
Johannesoffenbarung und seiner Sinnbildung; die Rezeptionen aus den 
Schriften werden ihr Text — sie werden zur „Schau“ ihres Sehers. Das 
durch die Offenbarung Gottes vermittelte, geschriebene und in ihrem 


weil das signifikante und für den Seher gut zu verwendende peyadontépvyos in Offb 12:14 
nicht aufgenommen ist. 

31 Zum subversiven Programm der Verteufelung politischer Herrschaft vgl. z.B. M. Labahn, 
„Teufelsgeschichten: Satan und seine Helfer in der Johannesapokalypse,“ in Zeitschrift für 
Neues Testament 14/28 (2011) 33-42. 

32 Karrer, Von der Apokalypse zu Ezechiel, 88: ,Deren Autor (der Johannesapokalypse; 
ML.) versteht seine Tätigkeit als Wiedergabe einer von ihm (seinen Angaben nach) 
geschauten Visions- und Auditionsreihe, die frühere Schriften nicht zitiert, sondern in den 
neuen Formulierungshorizont einschmilzt (1,1119 u.ö.).“ 
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Wortbestand zu sichernde Buch (dazu der folgende Abschnitt) verdich- 
tet die Schriften zu neuer Schrift, die die entscheidende Orientierung von 
apokalyptischer Tragweite leisten will. 

Dies ist durchaus hermeneutisch programmatisch zu verstehen. Durch 
Zitationsformeln markierte Zitate waren ein Hinweis jenseits der Textua- 
lität der Johannesoffenbarung, die dieses Konzept von Sinnbildung durch- 
brechen würden. Die Schriften Israel werden in der Johannesoffenbarung 
zu neuer Schrift verschmolzen. Sie behalten eine über ihren ursprüng- 
lichen Kontext hinausreichende Autoritát und Bedeutung, die nicht mit 
ihrem Rezeptionstext konkurriert. Durch die Verschmelzung werden 
weder ihre Geltung noch ihre Autoritát aufgegeben, sondern sie wird in 
neuer Schrift zu dem ihrer Geltung und Autoritát entsprechenden Sinn 
gebracht. 


2. Die Johannesoffenbarung als „Schrift“ 


Im Konzert des neutestamentlichen Schrifttums reflektiert die Johannes- 
offenbarung überraschend deutlich auf ihre Schriftlichkeit. Sie stellt sich 
selbst als Buch vor und verdankt sich einem himmlischen Schreibbefehl 
(1:11, 19; s.a. 14:13; 19:9; 21:5 sowie die Schreibbefehle für die Sendschreiben: 
2:1 u.6.). Mehr noch, sie schreibt ihre eigene Schriftlichkeit, ihren Wort- 
bestand und damit ihren Inhalt góttlicher Offenbarung (1:1, 3) durch eine 
„Textsicherungsformel“ fest (22:18f.). 


2.1 Die Johannesoffenbarung als „Buch“ 


Bücher begegnen in keiner neutestamentlichen Schrift so häufig wie in 
der Johannesoffenbarung. Die Johannesoffenbarung variiert die Vokabeln 
und verwendet sowohl BıßAapidıov (im NT nur in Offb 10:2.9.1073), BiBAtov 
(23mal von 34 ntl. Belegen: 1:11; 5:1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9; 6:14; 10:8; 13:8; 17:8; 20:129; 
21:27; 22:7, 9, 10, 185, 19") und B(BAoc (3:5 und 20:1534; jeweils für das „Buch 
des Lebens*).35 


33 Als Variante auch in 10:8. 

34 Als Variante auch in 20:19a sowie in Offb 13:8 und 22:9b jeweils für das „Buch des 
Lebens." Auffallig ist die Variation, die die Johannesoffenbarung bei der Bezeichnung des 
Buches bezeugt. 

35 Zur Verwendung der Vokabeln BıßAapidtov, BıßAiov und g(gAoc im NT vgl. die jeweili- 
gen Artikel von H. Balz, in EWNT 1 (2ed., 1992), 521-525; zur Verwendung des Buchmotivs 
in der Johannesoffenbarung jetzt L. Baynes, The Heavenly Book Motif in Judeo-Christian 
Apocalypses, 200 B.C.E.-200 C.E. (JSJSup 152; Leiden: Brill, 2012) 143-167. 
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Verwendet werden diese Vokabeln fiir einen inhaltlich weiten Raum 
geschriebener Werke von dem siebenfach versiegelten Buch (5:1-5, 8-9) 
über die zu verzehrende Schriftrolle (10:2-10) bishin zum ,Buch des 
Lebens“ (3:5; 13:8; 17:8; 20:12, 15; 21:27), aber auch zur Selbstbezeichnung 
des vom Seher Johannes geschriebenen Werkes (1:11; 22:7, 9, 10, 18-19).36 
Das Format und der Inhalt der Schriftstücke sind dem aktuellen literari- 
schen Kontext zu entnehmen.?” Die verschiedenen Bücher nehmen eine 
hervorragende Rolle in der Sinngebung des Sehers ein. Sie sind von den 
Schriften Israels als Motivspender inspiriert bzw. spielen auf Einzelepi- 
soden aus den Schriften an; die Referenzpassagen werden den eigenen 
narrativen und rhetorischen Bedürfnissen angepasst. 

Eine konzeptionelle Eigenleistung der Johannesoffenbarung ist das 
„Buch mit den sieben Siegeln" (Offb 5:1-9), das durch Ez 2-3 inspiriert 
ist. Dieses Buch ist für den plot der Johannesoffenbarung von entschei- 
dender Bedeutung. Nur weil sich in der Erzáhlwelt ein Charakter findet, 
der „würdig“ (&&to¢) ist, dieses Buch zu öffnen, können die im „Buch,“ das 
der Seher im Begriff zu schreiben ist, aufgezeichneten Ereignisse zu ihrem 
Ziel kommen. 

Nachdem die Himmelskórper ihre Funktion eingestellt oder verándert 
haben oder herabgefallen sind (6:13), dient die Buchrolle zur poetischen 
Beschreibung der Auflósung des Firmaments, an dem nach antiker Vor- 
stellung die Himmelskórper befestigt waren, das von unsichtbarer Hand 
zusammengerollt wird. Dies Motiv ist eine deutliche, nahezu zitatartige 
Anspielung an Jes 34:43,?? das in der Wendung ó o)pavóc... coc BıßAlov 
&Atccóuevov zusammengefast wird. 

In mehrfacher Hinsicht rátselhaft ist das „Büchlein“ (BigAapi8tov), das 
der Seher in Offb 10:210 zu verschlingen hat. Eindeutig liegt eine Anspie- 


36 Dies entspricht Joh 20:30, wo rückblickend auf die bisher erzáhlte Geschichte von 
einem Buch gesprochen wird (s.a. 21:25). 

37 Vgl. auch M. Karrer, Die Johannesoffenbarung als Brief: Studien zu ihrem literarischen, 
historischen und theologischen Ort (FRLANT 140; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1986) 168. 

38 Jes 34:4a: „Und der Himmel wird zusammengerollt werden wie eine Buchrolle (xoi 
&ıyhoeran ó odpavds ws BıßAlov)...“ (Übers.: LXX-D); zur Rolle dieses ersten Weltunter- 
gangsszenariums in der Darstellung der Johannesoffenbarung vgl. M. Labahn, ,Erfahrun- 
gen von Krieg und Zerstörung als Rezeptionsimpuls und die Frage nach der Möglichkeit 
von Hoffnung: Die Darstellung der apokalyptischen Reiter aus Offb 6 bei Frans Masereel 
und Basil Wolverton,“ in Worte und Bilder. Beiträge zur Theologie: Christlichen Archäologie 
und Kirchlichen Kunst. Zum Gedenken an Andrea Zimmermann (ed. M. Lang; Theologie — 
Kultur - Hermeneutik 13; Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2011) 23-56, 37-38. 
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lung auf Ez 2:8f.; 31-3 vor,?? doch ist sowohl die Bezeichnung lexikalisch 
umstritten wie auch der intratextuelle Bezug. Die Textüberlieferung vari- 
iert BıßAapidiov mit BiBAtov (10:8), was allerdings nicht dagegen spricht, 
BıßAapidtov als echten Diminutiv zu bestimmen.^? Das Büchlein von Offb 
10 ist vom Buch mit den sieben Siegeln in Offb 5:1ff. aufgrund der sprach- 
lichen Eigenständigkeit*' wie den fehlenden Sigeln zu unterscheiden. 
Offb 10 entwickelt die Figur des Sehers weiter; das „Büchlein“ steht für die 
prophetische Botschaft seines im Entstehen begriffenen Buches. In Auf- 
nahme von Ez 2-3 macht sich der Seher den Gegenstand seiner Botschaft 
körperlich zu eigen.*? 

Das „Buch des Lebens“, das mit anderen Büchern konkurriert (20:12: .. . xoi 
BiBAta vjvotyOcav, xai Mo BıßAlov yvotyOyn...), in denen die Werke der 
Toten für das Gericht aufgeschrieben sind (... explöycav oi vexpol Ex àv 
yeypannevav ev xoig BıßAloıs xata tà Epya aùtôv), hat eine hohe Bedeu- 
tung für die Motivierung der Adressaten der Johannesoffenbarung. Wie 
das Konzept der Auferstehung, die bereits im Erzáhlatlas der Offenbarung 
vor dem himmlischen Thron eine narrative Realität darstellt (6:9; 7:917; 
14:4; 15:2-4),*° schärft das „Buch des Lebens“ ein, dass alle, die für Gott 
und das Lamm ihr Leben durch das Bewahren der Gebote und des Zeug- 
nisse einsetzen,** also im Sinne der Sendschreiben Sieger sind, gewiss sein 
können, dass ihnen das Leben zugesagt ist (3:5: 'O vuxàv obti... 00 MM 
eEarettpw tò dvona adtod ex is BiBAov THs Cwijc). Offb 13:8, demzufolge die- 
ses Buch vor der Schöpfung bereits verfasst worden ist,*° klingt prädesti- 
natorisch, allerdings wird dabei die Rhetorik des Textes unterschätzt. Die 
Erzáhlung vermittelt Trost, der darin besteht, dass man überwinden kann. 
Die Festschreibung des Namens vor Gründung der Welt garantiert die 
Möglichkeit der Verweigerung gegenüber den verschiedenen Gótterkulten 
und vor allem des Widerstandes gegen ideologische Ansprüche rómischer 


39 Vgl. Kowalski, Rezeption des Propheten Ezechiel, 148-153. 

40 Z.B. Satake, Offenbarung des Johannes, 254; anders Giesen, Offenbarung des Johannes, 
231-232, der eine mit BıßAlov synonyme Bezeichnung als „Buch“ annimmt. 

^! Anders Satake, Offenbarung des Johannes, 255, mit Hinweis auf Offb 10:8.2.0.2. 

42 S.a. T. Holtz, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (ed. K.-W. Niebuhr; NTD u; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2008) 81. 

43 Vgl. Labahn, „The Resurrection of the Followers of the Lamb“, 322-330. 

^^ Vgl. zum Wertesystem des Lebensbuches J.L. Resseguie, The Revelation of John: A 
Narrative Commentary (Grand Rapids MI: Baker Academic, 2009) 249-250. 

45 Die Wendung dr xataßorñs xócyov ist nicht auf den Schächtschnitt des Lammes, 
sondern auf das Buch des Lebens zu beziehen; vgl. z.B. U.B. Müller, Die Offenbarung des 
Johannes (OTK 19; Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus/Würzburg: Echter, 1984) 252. 
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Kaiserverehrung.^9 Somit geht es um den Ermóglichungsgrund der ethi- 
schen Forderung angesichts eines scheinbar übermächtigen Gegners. Das 
Befolgen des Rufes zur Verweigerung ist móglich, weil die Móglichkeit der 
Verweigerung in Gottes uranfánglichem Willen selbst begründet ist. Die- 
ser Gedanke lasst sich soteriologisch vertiefen, da das Lebensbuch dem 
Lamm als geschlachtetem zugesprochen wird. Es stehen diejenigen im 
Buch des Lammes, die durch das Befreiungshandeln dieses Lammes und 
ihre persónliche Annahme in der Taufe in diese Gemeinde eingegliedert 
worden sind.^? Dem Trost entspricht die Mahnung, das Leben zu behal- 
ten. Wer anders handelt, steht nicht im Buch des Lebens geschrieben 
(17:8; 20:15).*8 

Vor diesem Spektrum ist das Verständnis der eigenen Schrift als „Buch“ in 
den leserlenkenden Rahmenpassagen Offb 1 und 22 noch einmal gesondert 
zu beachten. Acht von 23 Belegen für piov, also etwa ein Drittel, entfallen 
auf die Selbstbezeichnung des Schreibens des Sehers. Zu prüfen gilt, was 
für eine Art Schriftstück mit QiBAtov gemeint ist und ob daraus ein Hinweis 
auf die Schrifthermeneutik zu gewinnen ist. Denn bekanntlich bezeichnen 
frühjüdische wie neutestamentliche Texte die Schriften als BıßAiov bzw. 
BiBAta und BtBAoc (Jos Ant XI 337; Philo Migr 14; 3Esr 5:48; 7:6, 9; Tob 1x; 
Mk 12:26; Lk 3:4; Apg 1:20; 7:42). Die Torarolle wird zudem als } BißAos oder 
Tò BiBAtov bezeichnet: Jos Ant IV 303; 2Makk 8:23; Dan 9, 2; 1Makk 12:9.49 


(1) In Offb 111 bekommt die göttliche Autorisierung der Johannesoffen- 
barung aus 11-3 ihre Verankerung in der Autobiographie des erzählten 
Erzählers wie auch der Lebenswelt der Adressaten, als deren Bruder und 
Mitgenosse sich der Seher vorstellt. Der Seher wird instruiert:?® 


45 Zu dieser doppelten Front der Johannesoffenbarung z.B. E. Esch-Wermeling, „Brü- 
ckenschläge: Die alttestamentlichen Traditionen der Offenbarung und Anspielungen auf 
die Zeitgeschichte: Methodische Überlegungen und Fallbeispiele,“ in Kaiserkult, Wirt- 
schaft und spectacula: Zum politischen und gesellschaftlichen Umfeld der Offenbarung (ed. 
M. Ebner und E. Esch-Wermeling; NTOA 72; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2011) 
139-163, 160-161. 

47 S.a. Satake, Offenbarung des Johannes, 300. Auf eine Weiterführung des vom Lamm 
ausgehenden Protestes gegen den Machtanspruch Roms verweist K. Wengst, Wie lange 
noch? Schreien nach Recht und Gerechtigkeit - eine Deutung der Apokalypse des Johannes 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2010) 142. 

48 Nach der lateinischen Textüberlieferung (it‘ *" }* etc. vgl. Aune, Revelation, 199 
19.g-g) hat das Abweichen von der Botschaft des Buches des Sehers negative Konsequen- 
zen für die Lebensgarantie des Lebensbuches. 

49 S.a. Balz, Art. BıßAapidtov, BıßAlov und BißAog, 524. 

50 Zur narrativen Funktion der Verschmelzung der Lebenswelt der Adressaten mit der 
des (erzählten) Erzählers in Offb ı:11 vgl. D. Pezzoli-Olgiati, Täuschung und Klarheit: Zur 
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... was du gesehen hast, schreibe in ein Buch (6 BAemets yedbov eic BiBAtov) 
und sende es den sieben Gemeinden... 


Der erzählte Erzähler bekommt von der Himmelsstimme den in 1:19 wie- 
derholten Schreibbefehl. Sein Schreiben erfolgt auf himmlische, göttli- 
che Veranlassung und vertieft den Gedanken der góttlichen Offenbarung 
(11) hin zu dem entstehenden Schriftstück selbst. Buchinhalt ist das, was 
der Seher als göttliche Offenbarung zu sehen bekommt (8 QAéreic). Dies 
soll in einem Schriftstück (BigAtov) aufgezeichnet (ypaıov) werden. Das 
Schriftstück selbst zielt auf Kommunikation und Offentlichkeit; es soll 
den sieben Gemeinden in der Asia zugesandt werden (neuıbov tats Entà 
exxAnotats). Für Martin Karrer ergibt sich aus der Funktionsbeschreibung 
eine klare Identifikation des Schriftstückes: 


Die Versendung aber ist — ganz gemäß den Konstitutiva der brieflichen 
Kommunikationsform, die sich eben durch die Textübermittlung zwi- 
schen ráumlich getrennten definiten Kommunikationspartnern von ande- 
ren Kommunikationsformen wie Gesprách und Buch unterscheidet — im 
Begriffsgebrauch durchgängig sicheres Indiz für die Brieflichkeit des zu 
überbringenden ßıßAiov.S! 


Diese Schlussfolgerung ist beeindruckend; dennoch muss 1:1, 19 auch im 
Kontext der Selbstbezeichnungen des Schriftstücks in Offb 22 gelesen 
werden, wo das Schriftstück noch náher bestimmt wird, indem vom Hal- 
ten, Bewahren und der Sicherung der Worte der Prophetie dieses ßıßAlov 
gehandelt wird. Das Schriftstück enthalt, mehr noch, definiert sich durch 
seinen Inhalt - Worte der Prophetie - als prophetisches Schriftstück. Das 
entscheidende Moment liegt nicht in der Sendung, sondern auf der inhalt- 
lichen Bestimmung als normierendes ßıßAiov, an dem sich das christliche 
Handeln entsprechend seines Buchstabens auszurichten hat. Die im Buch- 
form vorliegende prophetische Verkündigung nimmt eine Interpretation 
der textexternen Welt durch ihre narrative Neukonstruktion vor und zwar 
so, wie sie angesichts der Kundgebung Gottes zu begreifen ist: Weltliche 
Herrschaft ist widergóttlicher, satanischer Kampf gegen Gott, mit der zu 
paktieren ebenso wie Kompromisse mit den heidnischen Gottheiten und 


Wechselwirkung zwischen Vision und Geschichte in der Johannesoffenbarung (FRLANT 175; 
Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1997) 16. 

51 Karrer, Die Johannesoffenbarung als Brief, 168. Karrer verweist auf Est 9:20 und Lukian, 
Alex. 32:49 als Parallelen; s.a. G. Reichelt, Das Buch mit den sieben Siegeln in der Apokalypse 
des Johannes (diss.; Góttingen, 1975) 79. 
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Götterkulten als Verunreinigung und Hurerei zu deuten sind (vgl. 2:14, 21£; 
s.a. 14:4). 


(2) Die Deutung des BıßAiov, das der erzählte Erzähler verfasst, wird in 
Offb 22:7, 9, 10, 18-19 vertieft. Zunáchst erfolgt eine Seligpreisung (22:7), die 
die Adressaten und ihr Heil in ein Verhältnis zu dem Buch setzt, aus dem 
sie diese Seligpreisung verlesen bekommen und sie hóren: 


Selig ist, wer die Worte der Prophetie dieses Buches bewahrt. 


Die Seligpreisung ist ein Rückverweis auf Offb 1:1-3.”? Die Wiederauf- 
nahme ist inhaltlich und sprachlich gekennzeichnet. In 1:3 wie in 22:7 ist 
von den Adyous tis mpogyteiag gehandelt, die als Voraussetzung für die 
Seligpreisung (naxapıos) zu halten sind (1:3: typotvtes bzw. 22:7: ó tpv). 
Das Buch von 22:7 ist mit 1:3, wo es entsprechend der Erzáhlsituation 
durch die góttliche Offenbarung noch in Entstehung begriffen ist und 
auf Verlesung zielt, als zu lesendes und zu hórendes (6 dvaywacxwv xoi 
ot dxovovtes) Schriftwerk bestimmt (yeypappeva bezogen auf tods Adyous 
THS Mpopytelac). Das gegenwärtig zugesprochene Heil? gilt denen, die die 
im Buch des Sehers enthaltene Prophetie für ihr Leben zum Maßstab 
erheben.* Die npogyteia umfasst den Komplex 1:4-22:5,°° wobei 11-3 und 
22:6-21 Metatexte mit leserlenkenden Funktionen sind. 

Die Makarismen in 1:3 und 22:7 bilden eine Klammer, durch die das 
Buch, das mit den Worten der Prophetie gleichgesetzt wird, sich der von 
Gott ausgehenden Offenbarung verdankt. Die existentielle Rezeption sei- 
ner Botschaft führt zur Zueignung des Heils. Zugang zur Lebensfülle des 
Neuen Jerusalems gewinnen nur all diejenigen, die sich dem Anspruch 
des Buches stellen, das von der Heils- und Lebensfülle dieses Jerusalems 


52 S.a. Holtz, Offenbarung, 142. 

53 Zur Sache vgl. die Auslegung von Offb 1:3 bei Giesen, Offenbarung des Johannes, 59. 

54 Der Zuspruch des Heils geht dem ethischen Anspruch voraus, ohne dass beide 
Aspekte auseinander gerissen werden sollten. Sachlich zielt das Halten der Prophetie auf 
„appropriate (i.e., witnessing) behavior in the present"; B.K. Blount, Revelation: A Commen- 
tary (New Testament Library; Louisville KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2009) 402. Für 
T. Hieke und T. Nicklas, „Die Worte der Prophetie dieses Buches“: Offenbarung 22,6—21 als 
Schlussstein der christlichen Bibel Alten und Neuen Testaments gelesen (BThSt 62; Neukir- 
chen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 2003) 29, die den , ,ethischen' Aspekt" bestätigen, ergibt 
sich im Rahmen kanonischer Lektüre ein über die Johannesoffenbarung hinausreichender 
Spannungsbogen. Aus meiner Sicht verdichtet sich in der Seligpreisung der Bewahrenden 
zunáchst einmal die Pragmatik dieses einen Buches. 

55 Nach Hieke und Nicklas, „Die Worte der Prophetie diese Buches“, 34-35, sollen die 
Aóyot THs Meopytelac über den Text der Johannesoffenbarung hinausweisen. 
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zu berichten weifs. Das Buch stammt aus Gottes Offenbarung und eróffnet 
zugleich Gemeinschaft mit Gott. 

Offb 22:8-9 berichtet die Wirkung dieser Offenbarung auf den Seher, 
die in der Proskynese vor dem Engel besteht. Der Engel begründet seine 
Abwehr in direkter Rede (V. 9). Er stellt sich auf eine Stufe mit dem Seher 
und seinen Mitknechten, die als Propheten dargestellt werden. Dies greift 
auf das Selbstverständnis der Johannesoffenbarung zurück, das bereits 
in 11a sichtbar wurde. Als d&moxdéAvipic ist sie das an einen Propheten 
ergangene Gotteswort, in dem Gott über sein zukünftiges Handeln vorab 
Auskunft gibt und ein sachlich entsprechendes Handeln der Rezipienten 
einmahnt. 

In 22:10 ergeht, motiviert durch den wiederkehrenden Hinweis auf 
den nahen Kairos (6 xotpóc yap éyyóc totuv; s.a. 1:3) die Anordnung, das 
Buch nicht zu versiegeln. Diese Aufforderung ist eine Transvestie der 
danielischen Versiegelungsbefehle (Dan 8:26; 12:4, 9; s.a. 4Esra 14:6, 45f.; 
vgl. 1Hen 1:2)5° und zielt damit auf das Bekanntwerden des Buches. 

Das so verstandene Buch beansprucht eine Unversehrtheit, die den 
Anspruch des Geschriebenen als Gottes Anspruch durch dieses Buch auf 
die Adressaten herausarbeitet; vgl. Offb 22:19: 


Und wenn jemand (etwas) von den Worten des Buches dieser Prophetie 
(ano TOV Adywv Tod BiBAiov THs Mpopytetas) wegnimmt, so wird Gott seinen 
Teil von dem Baum des Lebens und von der heiligen Stadt, von denen in 
diesem Buch geschrieben ist, wegnehmen. 


Das Verhalten zur Botschaft des Buches wird in ein reziprokes Verhältnis 
zum endzeitlichen Gerichtshandeln Gottes gesetzt. Eine stárkere Auto- 
risierung des Buches als góttlich sanktionierte Schrift ist kaum denkbar. 
Mit dem Entzug des Anteils vom Lebensbaum und der Bürgerschaft im 
Neuen Jerusalem wird die Mitgliedschaft in der Heilsgemeinde in Frage 
gestellt. Dies bedeutet, dass die Warnung in 22:19 ,die unbedingte Geltung 
der Offenbarung nach Umfang und Inhalt“? feststellt. 

Die Johannesoffenbarung versteht sich selbst als ein Schriftstück, das 
durch die Offenbarung Gottes entstanden ist. Es versteht sich als geschrie- 
bener Text, der verlesen und gehört werden soll.5® Das Schreiben zielt auf 


56 Aune, Revelation, 1216-1217, mahnt zur Unterscheidung zwischen dem Motiv der Ver- 
sieglung und des Verbergens. Offb 22:19 nimmt Dan 12:4 auf, nutzt aber zugleich das Motiv, 
das seinem Buchkonzept entspricht. 

57 Holtz, Offenbarung, 145. 

58 Zum Lesen von Schrifttexten in der Antike: J. Achtemeier, ,Omne verbum sonat: 
The New Testament and the Oral Environment of Late Western Antiquity,“ JBL 109 (1990) 


3-27. 
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eine Offentlichkeit, die das Buch aktiv rezipiert. Es will Lebensorientierung 
sein, an deren Verwirklichung sich der Zugang zum Heil entscheidet. 


2.2 Die Johannesoffenbarung als zu lesendes und zu hörendes 
„Schriftwerk“ (Offb 1:3) 


Im titulus Offb 11-3 als einem Paratext?? zur Johannesoffenbarung wird 
das folgende Werk für den Leser / die Leserin autorisiert und er /sie wird, 
ganz in der Funktion eines Vorwortes,9? über dessen Zweck unterrichtet, 
„zu zeigen ..., was in Kürze geschehen muss“ (V. 1; s.a. V. 3°"). Anfang und 
Ende einer rhetorischen Einheit entwickeln ein hohes Leserleitpotential. 
Nach Stefan Alkier entwickelt die Einleitung einen 


über diese briefliche Kommunikationssituation hinausweisenden Lek- 
türevertrag. Der bzw. die die Apokalypse Vorlesende und ihre Hörer und 
Hörerinnen werden für den Fall seliggepriesen, dass sie das Gehörte auch 
bewahren, indem sie sich in ihrer Lebenspraxis danach ausrichten und 
damit seine Wahrheit bezeugen.°! 


Die leserleitende Texteröffnung schließt mit einer direkten Anrede der 
Rezipienten, in der sie durch den Lektürevollzug in der ersten der sieben 
Makarismen®? soteriologisch neu bestimmt werden (Offb 1:3): 


Selig, der die Worte der Prophezeiung vorliest, und die, die hören und das 
halten, was in ihr geschrieben ist (xai typodvtes cà Ev avt) yeypannevo); denn 
die Zeit ist nahe. 


Die Prophetie, die in der Johannesoffenbarung aufgezeichnet wird, wird 
in 1:3 nicht als „Schrift“ (ypagy), sondern als „Geschriebenes“ (yeypapyeva) 


59 Zur Funktion und Charakteristik kurz J. Zumstein, „Der Prolog, Schwelle zum vierten 
Evangelium,“ in Kreative Erinnerung: Relecture und Auslegung im Johannesevangelium (ed. 
Zumstein; ATANT 84; Zürich: TVZ 2004), 105-126, 114-115. Zur Diskussion um Gattung und 
literarische Einheitlichkeit vgl. J.-W. Taeger, „Offenbarung 11-3: Johanneische Autorisie- 
rung einer Aufklarungsschrift,“ in Taeger, Johanneische Perspektiven: Aufsätze zur Johan- 
nesapokalypse und zum johanneischen Kreis 1984-2003 (ed. D.C. Bienert und D.-A. Koch; 
FRLANT 215; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2006) 157-173. 

60 Vgl. Zumstein, „Der Prolog," 114: „... das Vorwort muss die Hörerschaft über den 
Zweck des Werks unterrichten...". Als „Vorwort für das ganze Buch“ bestimmt Satake, 
Offenbarung des Johannes, 119, den Abschnitt 11-3, mit den Elementen „Titel...,... Her- 
kunft, ihre Bestimmung, ihren Inhalt und den Weg ihrer Weitergabe (V. ı).“ 

61 Alkier, „Die Johannesapokalypse", 152. 

62 Zu Form, Funktion und Aufgabe der Seligpreisungen in der Johannesoffenbarung 
vgl. z.B. H. Giesen, ,Heilszusage angesichts der Bedrángnis: Zu den Makarismen in der 
Offenbarung des Johannes,* in Glaube und Handeln. Bd. 2: Beitráge zur Exegese und Theo- 
logie des Neuen Testaments (ed. Giesen; EHS.T 215; Frankfurt am Main: Lang, 1983) 71-97. 
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bezeichnet; dies erlaubt die Nachfrage nach dem Gewicht dieser Beschrei- 
bung. Die Seligpreisung stellt die von Gott stammende Offenbarung Jesu 
Christi (1:1) als eine schriftgewordene, les- und hórbare Prophetie vor, die 
die angebrochene und sich vollziehende Zukunft den Adressaten so zur 
Kenntnis bringt, dass sie ihr Verhalten in ihrer Gegenwart streng nach den 
Maßstäben dieser Botschaft ausrichten müssen. Das Schriftwerk bean- 
sprucht von Textbeginn her höchste Autorität. Der Lektürevollzug durch 
einen Vorleser zielt auf aktives, das Gehörte begreifendes und existentiell 
verwirklichendes Hóren des Geschriebenen. Das Verlesen des Geschriebe- 
nen erinnert kaum zufällig zunächst an die synagogale Schriftlesung;® die 
niedergeschriebene und zu verlesende Offenbarung nimmt eine analoge 
Autoritat ein. 

Beachtet man, dass dieses ,Geschriebene* von Beginn des Schreibens 
äußerst kreativ die Schriften Israels rezipiert und zu einem neuen nar- 
rativen Ganzen verdichtet und verschmilzt, dann liegt schon in 1:3 die 
Annahme nahe, dass der vorliegende Text als schriftgewordene Offenba- 
rung Gottes für sich eine Schriftautoritát beansprucht, die der der von 
ihm frei aufgenommenen Schriften Israels entspricht. Die Offenbarung 
Gottes ist Schrift geworden, die die Schriften Israels im endzeitlichen Sinn 
zur Vollendung bringt. 


2.3 Die Johannesoffenbarung als ein „unabänderlicher Text“ 
(Offb 22:7, 18f-) 


In 2218-19 werden mit einer so genannten ,Textsicherungsformel" die 
Worte der Johannesoffenbarung festgeschrieben. Kein anderes ntl. Buch ist 
dabei so schriftfixiert wie die Johannesoffenbarung. Wie in Dtn 4:26* und 
Dtn'™ 12:3265 wird der Inhalt der Offenbarungsschrift als unabänderlich dar- 
gestellt. Dieser ungeheuerliche Anspruch macht die Johannesoffenbarung 


63 Hierzu z.B. S. Safrai, „The Synagogue,“ in The Jewish People in the First Century: Histo- 
rical Geography, Political History, Cultural and Religious Life and Institutions (ed. S. Safrai 
and M. Stern in cooperation with D. Flusser and W.C. van Unnik; CRINT II/2; Assen/ 
Amsterdam: Van Gorcum, 1976) 908-944, 927-933. 

64 Dtn 4:2: ,Ihr sollt zu dem Wort, das ich euch gebiete, weder etwas hinzufügen noch 
etwas davon entfernen (od npoodncete npóc TO pua 8 Eyw EVreMonaı piv xod ox dpekeite 
an’ adtod). Haltet die Gebote des Herrn, eures Gottes, alle, welche ich euch heute gebiete“ 
(LXX-D). 

6 Din“ 12:32[13:1]: „Jedes Wort, das ich dir heute gebiete, dieses sollst du halten, so 
dass du es tust. Du sollst nichts zu ihm hinzufügen noch sollst du etwas von ihm entfernen 
(od mpoa8ycets en’ abxó OVdE dpereis an’ adtod)“ (LXX-D). 
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zu einem neuen christlichen Grunddokument, dessen Akzeptanz über 
Leben und Tod entscheiden kann: 


(18) Ich bezeuge jedem, der die Worte der Prophetie dieses Buches hórt: 
Wenn jemand (etwas) zu diesen hinzufügt, so wird Gott auf ihn die Plagen, 
die in diesem Buch geschrieben sind, hinzufügen. (19) Und wenn jemand 
(etwas) von den Worten des Buches dieser Prophetie wegnimmt, so wird 
Gott seinen Teil von dem Baum des Lebens und von der heiligen Stadt, von 
denen in diesem Buch geschrieben ist, wegnehmen. 


„Aus der Leserperspektive“ erhält Offb 22:18-19 nach Thomas Hieke und 
Tobias Nicklas eine Funktion, bei der ,eine góttliche Weisung in Schrift- 
form in ihrem Wortlaut geschützt und ihre Beachtung und Einhaltung 
angeordnet wird, oder: Das Buch, dem nach 2238-19 nichts hinzugefügt 
und von dem nichts weggelassen werden darf, ist ‚Heilige Schrift‘.“66 Die- 
ser Anspruch selbst lässt sich schon aus der Einleitung in Offb. 13f. ablei- 
ten. Geht die Botschaft der Johannesoffenbarung auf Gott selbst zurück 
und wird sie dem Seher in einer zuverlässigen Kette übergeben, so ist jede 
Veränderung ausgeschlossen und ein Frevel gegen Gott. Deswegen ist es 
auch Gott selbst, der nach 2218-19 das Zuwiderhandeln sanktioniert. 

Das Ende der Johannesoffenbarung in Kap. 22 entspricht der Ein- 
leitung in Offb r3, insofern nunmehr Anweisungen getroffen werden, 
wie mit dem Werk und seinem Inhalt weiter umzugehen ist. Das Buch 
offenbart die Wirklichkeit, gesehen mit den Augen des Sehers, der das 
zu sehen bekommt, was Gott ihn sehen lassen will. Es ist ein Einblick in 
die apokalyptische Konfrontation, die von seinen Anhángern unbedingte 
Gefolgschaft fordert. Das Buch geht mit seinen Lesern eine Übereinkunft 
ein, dass das Bewahren der in ihm aufgestellten Forderungen zwar eine 
Isolierung und eine Gefáhrdung des menschlichen Lebens bedeuten kann, 
aber letztlich auf Lebensgemeinschaft mit Gott und dem Lamm zielt, die 
bereits durch die geschriebene Offenbarung verlássliche Gültigkeit haben 
(wie der Eintrag im „Buch des Lebens“). 


$6 Hieke und Nicklas, ,Die Worte der Prophetie diese Buches,“ 77. Allerdings bestreiten 
sie für die pragmatische Ebene gerade diesen Anspruch, da es darum gehe, dass der Leser 
sich an das Geschriebene „halten“ muss (aaO 76). Für Hieke und Nicklas geben 2218-19 „in 
der Strafsanktion deutliche Hinweise auf einen größeren Zusammenhang. .., der über den 
Anspruch und den Bestand von Offb hinausgeht“, und reklamieren entsprechend: „dann 
wird es immer unwahrscheinlicher, dass sich ‚die Worte der Prophetie dieses Buches‘ aus- 
schließlich auf Offb beziehen können.“ 
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3. Die Verdichtung der Schriften zu neuer „Schrift“ 


Die Verschmelzung der Referenztexte aus den Schriften Israels zu einer 
eigenen ,Schrift" hohen Anspruchs ermóglicht die Annahme, dass das 
„Einschmelzen“ des Rezipierten in der Rezeption ein hermeneutisches 
Programm des Sehers darstellt, in dem Offenbarungen Gottes in den 
Schriften zu einer neuen normativen Schrift verdichtet werden. Diese 
These hat sich an dem Selbstverstándnis der Johannesoffenbarung als ein 
„geschriebenes“ „Buch,“ dessen Wortlaut es durch die , Textsicherungsfor- 
mel" schützt, bestätigt. Die Befestigung dieses ,Geschriebenen" bestätigt 
den Anspruch der Wirklichkeitskonstruktion auf Geltung für das Leben 
der Leser und Leserinnen. Die die Orientierungsleistung der Schriftautori- 
tät beanspruchende Sinnbildung und ihre ethischen Maßstäbe zielen auf 
aktive „Bewahrung.“ Die textexterne Welt soll im Licht der subversiven 
Erzählung durchschaut und der Glaube entsprechend in Abgrenzung zu 
den „heidnischen“ Kulten und vor allem zur Kaiserverehrung gelebt wer- 
den. Die Sicherung des „Buches dieser Prophetie“ ist also kein statisches 
Konzept, sondern entspricht der Pragmatik seiner Erzählung. 


THE THEOLOGOUMENON “NEW”: 
BRIDGING THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Archibald L.H.M. van Wieringen 


Introduction 


For many years already, Maarten Menken, in honour of whom this contri- 
bution is cordially dedicated, has been dealing with the incidence of the 
Old Testament in the New Testament. His inaugural lecture, in which he 
deals with Old Testament quotations in 2 Thessalonians, already demon- 
strates this interest.! 

This interest cannot be considered separately from the Catholic con- 
text of exegetical study.” The Pontifical Bible Commission explicitly men- 
tions the relationship between the Old and New Testament as one of the 
aspects of Catholic Bible interpretation.? Because of the fact that this 
relationship is considered to be "far from simple," the classic schema of 
"Old Testament announcement—New Testament fulfilment" is no longer 
adequate.* 

During the last decades, research into the New Testament relationship 
to the Old Testament has developed immensely. It no longer only con- 
cerns the question as to which Hebrew, Greek or other text form of the 
Old Testament is used in the New Testament text. At present, the con- 
text of the Old and New Testament texts involved form the main point 


1 MJJ. Menken, Getransformeerde traditie: Christologie in 2 Tessalonicenzen (Utrecht: 
Katholieke Theologische Universiteit te Utrecht, 1994) 15-19. See further the series edited 
by Maarten J.J. Menken and Steve Moyise, “The New Testament and the Scriptures of 
Israel" and published by T&T Clark (The Psalms in the New Testament, 2004; Isaiah in the 
New Testament, 2005; Deuteronomy in the New Testament, 2007; The Minor Prophets in the 
New Testament, 2009). 

? See M.S. Smith, "God in Israel's Bible: Divinity between the World and Israel, between 
the Old and the New," CBQ 74 (2012) 1-5. 

3 Pontificia Commissio Biblica, L'interprétation de la Bible dans l'Église (Città del Vati- 
cano: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1994) $ III A 2. 

4 See also: Pontificia Commissio Biblica, Le peuple juif et ses Saintes Ecritures dans 
la Bible chrétienne (Città del Vaticano: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 2001) especially § I A 2, 
$ID 4. 
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of discussion. A development has taken place from quotation analysis to 
context analysis. 

In this contribution, therefore, I wish to examine one aspect of this 
context: the theologoumenon “new.” For many centuries, indeed from 
its very inception, the concept “new” has been given much attention in 
Christian theological reflection. In the past, almost all Christian thinking 
and reflection began from the “newness” that Jesus Christ or Christian- 
ity was considered to have brought, and “new” was understood to be in 
opposition to “old,” with all its consequences for the classical Christian 
theological view on Judaism.9 I wish to show that the theologoumenon 
"new," which arises in the Old Testament prophetic post-exilic literature 
and in which continuity and discontinuity play an important role,” proves 
itself to be fertile and fruitful in Biblical writings and significant for the 
interpretation of similar literary expressions in New Testament texts.? 


Biblical Prophecy 


Biblical texts are not objective reports of historical events, but propa- 
ganda literature. Within the framework of the theological views of this 


5 See Menken and Moyise, Isaiah in the New Testament, especially 279-283 and my 
description of the re-use of Isaiah in Ben Sira from the perspective of the implied reader: 
A.L.H.M. van Wieringen, “Sirach 4817-25 and the Isaiah-Book: Hezekiah and Isaiah in the 
Book of Sirach and the Reader-Oriented Perspective of the Isaiah-Book,” in Rewriting Bibli- 
cal History (ed. J. Corley and H. van Grol; Deuterocanonical and Cognate Literature Studies 
7; Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011) especially 204-207. 

$ The use of the term “antithesis” regarding the relation between Old and New Tes- 
tament or between Judaism and Christianity, is no exception, certainly not in German 
exegesis before World War II; see as a random example: M. Hoepers, Der neue Bund bei den 
Propheten: Ein Beitrag zur Ideengeschichte der messianischen Erwartung (FThSt 39; Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1933) 118-121. See further the description of Adolf von Harnack and Rudolf 
Bultmann in: CJ. den Heyer, Een Bijbel—Twee Testamenten: De plaats van Israel in een Bij- 
belse Theologie (Verkenning en Bezinning 1; Kampen: Kok, 1990) in particular 11-27. See for 
a survey of the exegesis in the 6os and 7os especially: E. Zenger, “Die Bundestheologie— 
ein derzeit vernachlässigtes Thema der Bibelwissenschaft und ein wichtiges Thema für 
das Verhältnis Israel —Kirche," in Der Neue Bund im Alten: Zur Bundestheologie der beiden 
Testamente (ed. E. Zenger; QD 146; Freiburg: Herder, 1993) 13-41. 

7 Pace for example: R.F. Collins, “New,” ABD 4 (1992) 1086-1087, according to whom the 
theologoumenon “new” does not start before the New Testament. 

8 For the question as to the relation between literary (dis)continuity and historical 
(dis)continuity, see also: J.J. Collins, The Bible after Babel: Historical Criticism in a Post- 
modern Age (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2005) 51. 
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propaganda, the theologoumenon “new” arises in the post-exilic prophetic 
Biblical literature.? 

In Biblical literature, prophecy is closely related to developments dur- 
ing the period of the monarchy (1085-587 BCE). From a historical point of 
view, the period of the monarchy in Israel can be understood as being a 
successful filling in of the vacuum that the world power Egypt left behind, 
when, during the 21st dynasty, from about 1085 BCE, its political influ- 
ence began to wane. Before the new world power from Mesopotamia 
had expanded its sphere of influence towards the Mediterranean, several 
small kingdoms arose in the Levant. The Kingdom Israel and the Kingdom 
Judah, which grew out of the initially undivided Kingdom of David and 
Solomon (if this kingdom indeed existed), are just two examples.!? 

The Biblical view, however, is different.! After the ideal start with 
David and Solomon, the period of the monarchy is considered to have 
been a succession of crises which went from bad to worse. The ideal 
Davidic kingdom split into two realms in 931 BCE: the Northern King- 
dom Israel and the Southern Kingdom Judah. These two fratricidal realms 
even waged war against each other; a war which is nowadays known as 
the Syro-Ephraimite War, fought in ca. 734 BCE. The capture of Samaria, 
the downfall of the Northern Kingdom and the beginning of the Assyrian 
exile in 721 BCE, from which up until this very day no-one has returned, 
mark the next phase of this decline. Finally, it culminates in the capture 
of Jerusalem, the destruction of the temple, the downfall of the Southern 
Kingdom and the beginning of the Babylonian exile in 587 BCE. 

Biblical prophecy is presented as being the counter-force during this 
decline. The post-exilic prophetic intention, which wishes to separate the 
faith in the Lord God from the political system of the monarchy, so that 
the faith in the Lord God will not perish with the decline and final ruin of 
the monarchy, but can survive, albeit in a different form, arises from the 
pre-exilic prophetic criticism on the monarchy. This view results in the 
post-exilic form of the theologoumenon "new." 


9 See for a first exposé: H. Renckens, De godsdienst van Israél (De godsdiensten der 
mensheid; Roermond: Romen & Zonen, 1962) 181—216; see also: H. Renckens A Bible of Your 
Own: Growing with the Scriptures (Maryknoll NY: Orbis Books, 1995) 53-68. 

19 See K.L. Noll, Canaan and Israel in Antiquity: An Introduction (London: Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press, 2001) 200—203. 

1 From a historical point of view, see W. Dietrich, Die frühe Königszeit in Israel: 10. 
Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Biblische Enzyklopädie 3; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1997) 274-277; from 
the perspective of the “canonical approach," see B.S. Childs, Biblical Theology of the Old and 
New Testaments: Theological Reflection on the Christian Bible (Minneapolis MN: Fortress 
Press, 1992) 157-161. 
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Prophecy and Biblical Theologies 


In expressing its criticisms, Biblical prophecy associates itself with already 
existing theologies, which do not originate from the prophecy itself. 


(1) First of all, “king theology” has to be mentioned here. According to this 
theology, the real King is the Lord God, while the concrete king in Jerusa- 
lem is king only because of God's consent. The preposition DY “together 
with” marks the relation between God and the house of David (2 Sam 7:9; 
1 Kgs 1:37; 11:38-39; 2 Kgs 18:3-7; Pss 89:25; 132:11-12). 

The royal descriptions of the ideal leader in Isaiah in chapters 7, 9 and 
n, as the Immanuel, as the Child that is born, and as the Sprout from the 
stump of Jesse, are critical counter-images to the failing King Ahaz.!? 


(2) The so-called *rr?3—theology" is used in prophetic literature as well. 
This theology is already present in the Torah and primarily contains the 
promises given by God to Abraham and his seed (especially Gen 15:18; 17), 
and the Sinaitic revelation given by God to Moses and his people (espe- 
cially Exod 19:5; 24). Because of the n’02, Abraham's seed becomes God's 
people; because of the gift of the Torah on the mountain of God, the peo- 
ple are affirmed as God's people. Because of the n'?3, God and the people 
receive their own distinctive role in relation to each other: God is the God 
of the people and the people are the people of God.!? 

The prophetic literature adopts this N’I2—theology. It becomes espe- 
cially visible in the use of the possessive pronouns and can be used both 
positively and negatively. 

In Isa 6:910, the famous “Verstockungsbericht,” the people are indicated 
by using the aloof expression mn Dyn “that people,” seeing blindly and 
hearing deafly. Conversely, in Isa 401, as the beginning of the main unit 
40-66, the expression "àv “my people" is used in the mouth of God, who 
is called DÒR “your God,” the God of the people concerned. 

A similar word-play can be seen in Hos 1-2, in which the son, begotten 
by the adulterous woman in 1:9, initially, at God's instigation, is name xd 
‘ay “not-my-people,” but, finally, is addressed by God using the words 


2 For a detailed analysis, see A.L.H.M. van Wieringen, The Implied Reader in Isaiah 6-12 
(BIS 34; Leiden: Brill, 1998) especially 244-245. 

13 See Ch. Dohmen, “Der Sinaibund als Neuer Bund nach Ex 19-34," in Der Neue Bund 
im Alten: Zur Bundestheologie der beiden Testamente (ed. E. Zenger; QD 146; Freiburg: Her- 
der, 1993) 64-67. 
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“you are my people indeed.” This transition also means a change in how 
God is referred to: he who once was called ANN "AY and now is called °y, 
will say *n28 “my God indeed." 


(3) "Creation theology" can also be mentioned here. The earth, the flora 
and the fauna, and humanity as well, are created by God. After the exile, 
this theological view will lead to the narrative of Gen 11-2:3. 

Prophetic literature uses flora and fauna in colouring concrete situa- 
tions. When the people fail and prophetic criticism resounds, the land is 
full of briers and thorns (Isa 7:23-25), but when they return to the land 
out of the exile, the steppe starts blossoming (Isa 35:1).!* 


The Prophetic Theologoumenon "New" 


It appears that, regarding its theological expressions, prophetic literature 
does not lead to a new theology. However, in its post-exilic form, it has 
created a new theology using the theologoumenon *new." Wherever pro- 
phetic literature uses the word WTN and synonyms and other expressions 
from the word-field *new" as a theologoumenon, this is not meant as a 
novum as in opposition to something that is old, but rather expressing 
a continuity, which is closer to our word “anew,” however in a different 
form, also implying a kind of discontinuity. 

In concreto, in prophetic literature, existing or contemporary theologi- 
cal expressions are elaborated with the theologoumenon “new,” by which 
a prophetic-theological expression arises. In prophetic literature, various 
examples can be traced, in which continuity and discontinuity both play 
their own specific role. 


(1) In this way, the “new David" arises within the framework of the “king 
theology." In order to indicate the *new David," the word *new" is not 
used, but (implicit) equivalents are. 


14 See A.L.H.M. van Wieringen, “Jesaja 6-12: Die Vegetationsbildsprache und die pro- 
phetische Struktur," in The Book of Isaiah / Le Livre d'Isaie: Les oracles et leur relectures unité 
et complexité de l'ouvrage (Colloquium Biblicum Lovaniense XXXVII) (ed. J. Vermeylen; BETL 
81; Leuven: Peeters, 1989) 203-207. 

15 See PJ. Gräbe, Der neue Bund in der frühchristlichen Literatur: Unter Berücksichti- 
gung der alttestamentlich-jüdischen Voraussetzungen (Forschung der Bibel 96; Würzburg: 
Echter, 2001) 53. The fact that the word WTN is etymologically connected to the waxing 
moon WTN could play a role here: R. Noth, “wn hadas," TWAT (1979). 
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The royal counter-images in Isaiah start with the Immanuel, born from 
the 7p (Isa 7:14). This is the technical term for a woman until the birth 
of her first child, indicating that the first birth has to be considered as a 
new birth: it indicates a fresh inception of the house of David without the 
involvement of King Ahaz or anyone else from his inner circle. A Greek 
equivalent does not exist; both the translation napdevos “virgin” and veävıs 
“a young woman” are justifiable, on the understanding that the textual 
focus is not on the woman, but that the expression 1n»y emphasizes the 
newness of the Immanuel. The indication 7? "child," namely within the 
framework of a birth, expressed by the verb 77, shapes the aspect “new” 
in Isa 9:5. In Isa 11, the word ^on “sprout” has this function. Whereas 
Isa 714 indirectly alludes to David using the preposition DY, David is 
mentioned explicitly in 9:6 concerning the Child and indirectly in nia 
concerning the Sprout, using the proper name "V».16 

The “new David" does not mean a de facto restoration of the monar- 
chy. Zerubbabel, being the grandson of Jehoiachin, the second last King of 
Judah, is put forward as a royal ruler in Ezra-Nehemiah and in the late pro- 
phetic books Haggai and Zechariah. He was involved in laying the founda- 
tion of the new temple in Jerusalem (Ezra 3:8; 5:2; Zech 4:9) and held the 
function of NNa "governor" for some time (Hag 1:1, 14; 2:3, 22). In Hag 2:23, 
Zerubbabel is even indicated with the Davidic word 71% “servant,” which 
plays such an important role in the return of the people from the exile to 
Jerusalem in Isa 40-66. Nevertheless, Zerubbabel's real function certainly 
does not concern the final responsibilities of a Persian satrap.! 

The continuity in the theological expression “new David" embodies a 
discontinuity regarding the political system. The Davidic line finds new 
forms in the continuation of the Davidic promise. Supported by the 
absence of words like On “king,” the attention focuses on the implemen- 
tation of law and justice and on the person who fully stands up for these. 
The continuity is found in the Davidic promise made by God, using the 
Dy-category; the discontinuity is found in the change of attitude of the 


16 See A.L.H.M. van Wieringen, The Reader-Oriented Unity Of The Book Isaiah (ACEBTSS 
6; Vught: Skandalon, 2006) 159-160. 

17 See E.S. Gersteiner, Israel in der Perserzeit: 5. Und 4. Jahrhundert v.Chr. (Biblische 
Enzyklopädie 8; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2005) especially 86-87. For the historical-liter- 
ary (dis)continuity of Zerubbabel, see R.P. Carroll, When Prophecy Failed: Reactions and 
responses to failure in the Old Testament prophetic traditions (London: SCM Press, 1979) 
162-168; P.R. Ackroyd, "Continuity and Discontinuity: Rehabilitation and Authentication," 
in Tradition and Theology in the Old Testament (ed. D.A. Knight; The Biblical Seminar; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990) 224. 
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addressees, whose neglect of the promise will never again lead to a new 
threatening crisis. 


(2) Regarding "creation theology," this process of using the theologoume- 
non “new” occurs as well, resulting in the expression PIN) DWIN DNW 
mwn “new heaven and new earth" in Isa 65:17; 66:12. The terms DNW and 
PN, which form a fixed word pair in Biblical texts, indicate the entire 
decor within which the Biblical texts take place. In Isaiah, this decor is 
explicitly mentioned in the introduction as well as in the conclusion. In 
chapter 1, the accusation against Jerusalem, which, in verse 9, is consid- 
ered as being a Sodom and Gomorra, is formulated before “heaven and 
earth" (verse 2). When, after the return from the exile, the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and its temple takes place, this new Jerusalem is situated within 
the decor of heaven and earth once again, now indicated as "vn Dnw 
NWN PINI. Indicating God's activity, the verb N73 “to create" is used for 
both the decor of heaven and earth and for Jerusalem (Isa 65:17-18).!8 


(3) The prophetic expression NW7N N72 “new covenant" occurs in Jer 
31:31-33.!9 It is composed of the r?3-theology in combination with the 
prophetic theologoumenon “new.” God's promises are continued in a new, 
post-exilic state of affairs. Although the discontinuity is discernible in the 
past experience of exile (an interruption), the continuity is expressed, in 
the fact that the decline of the Northern and Southern Kingdom did not 
mean the end of the relationship of the people Israel with the Lord God. 
Exactly because of this, anything suggesting an old covenant is absent in 
the context of Jer 3131-33. The new covenant is nothing other than the 
old one, an expression of continuity, on the understanding that, now, it 
is free from any possible interruption, an expression of the discontinuity 
with the pre-exilic situation.2° 


(4) In the framework of the prophetic re-interpretation of the “covenant 
theology,” the idea of the “new name" occurs. As a literal expression, it 
only occurs in Isa 62:2, but as a process it is also present in Hos 1-2. 


18 For an elaborate analysis, see van Wieringen, Reader-Oriented Unity, especially 98. 

19 For a detailed analysis, see B. Becking, Between Fear and Freedom: Essays on the Inter- 
pretation of Jeremiah 30-31 (OTS 51; Leiden: Brill, 2004) especially 245-263. 

?0 See in particular: A. Schenker, "Der nie aufgehobene Bund: Exegetische Beobachtun- 
gen zu Jer 3131-34," in Der Neue Bund im Alten: Zur Bundestheologie der beiden Testamente 
(ed. E. Zenger; QD 146; Freiburg: Herder, 1993) 112. 
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In Isa 40-66, both Zion and the Servant receive new names.?! Concern- 
ing Zion, these new names are mentioned concretely (Isa 6024.18; 61:3, 6; 
62:42; cf. 1:26); however concerning the Servant they are not (43:1; 45:3-4; 
49:1), although the well-known name 58^ is mentioned regarding him 
(Isa 48:1). 

Against this background, the naming of the new Davidide in Isa 9:5 
can be understood as well: now Aw TWIN maa OX pyr N52 “deviser of 
wonderfulness, heroic mighty one, father of eternity, ruler of peace" all 
function as programmatic titles.?? 

In the realization of the theologoumenon “new” in the “new name,” 
the continuity and discontinuity can be discerned in the role of Zion/ 
Jerusalem. The city remains in focus and once again becomes an inhabit- 
able place. The continuation is situated on God's side. The discontinuity 
is found on the addressees' side, expressed in their new names. The role 
of the Zion-inhabitants has been changed. They are no longer adulterous 
or idolatrous, but once again faithful to the Lord God.?? 


(5) Finally, the “new exodus” has to be mentioned. The key text is Isa 
43316-19. In this text, the Lord speaks. Before rendering his direct speech, 
the Lord is described as doing certain activities: he "gives" a path through 
the sea (participle 7713), ie. a path through the mighty waters, and he 
"brings forth" the horse-cavalry (participle N'vià). But this mounted 
army lies down (yigtol-forms 132V^ and Mp), because it has become 
exhausted (gatal-forms 1397 and 322). Next, the Lord speaks and beck- 
ons to see the NW7N “newness” and to no longer remember the ruN? 
"former things."?^ 

The identification of “the newness’ is clear and is connected to the return 
out of exile, but the identification of “the former things” has resulted in 
many discussions. In the past, "the former things" were equated with the 
exodus out of Egypt, in view of the images of a path through the waters 
and an army with horses that became stuck (Exod 14-15). Because of the 


21 Cf. M.C.A. Korpel, "The Female Servant of the Lord in Isaiah 54,” in On Reading Pro- 
phetic Texts: Gender-Specific and Related Studies in Memory of Fokkelien van Dijk-Hemmes 
(ed. B. Becking and M. Dijkstra; BIS 18; Leiden: Brill, 1996) especially 163-164. 

22 According to B. Gosse, David and Abraham: Persian Period Traditions (Transeuphra- 
téne Supplément 16; Pendé: Gabalda, 2010) 69, the re-naming of Abram into Abraham in 
Gen 17:5 should be situated in the Persian period and expresses a post-exilic theology. 

?3 See van Wieringen, Reader-Oriented Unity, especially 186187. 

24 See further H. Leene, De vroegere en de nieuwe dingen bij Deuterojesaja (Amsterdam: 
VU Uitgeverij, 1987) 21-22; van Wieringen, Reader-Oriented Unity, 66—68. 
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fact that God's activity concerning the path through the sea and the cav- 
alry takes place in the now-moment of the text in Isaiah, the Egypt-exodus 
cannot be the antecedent of “the former things.”?? "The former things" 
have to be identified with the past failure of the addressees; the newness 
takes the form of the old well-known activity of God concerning a path 
through the sea and a cavalry becoming stuck. What could be considered 
as “old,” namely the liberation from Egypt, is actualized in a new libera- 
tion. A way out of the house of slavery, Egypt, becomes a way out of the 
house of exile, Babel; the path through the sea of water, becomes a path 
through the sea of sand (i.e. the sandy desert situated between Babel and 
Zion/Jerusalem). 

In this realization of the theologoumenon “new,” the continuity is 
found in the continuation of God's liberating activity. The discontinuity is 
connected only with the different place where the liberation takes place; 
a different place due to the guilt of the addressees, but which belongs to 
a past that is no longer allowed to be remembered. 


The Hasidic Reception of the Theologoumenon *New" 


Biblical prophecy terminates shortly after the Babylonian exile. Its dis- 
criminating task has been accomplished. The prophetic hermeneutics 
of the theologoumenon “new,” however, is continued in post-prophetic 
texts. It is true that the theologoumenon “new” is historically embedded, 
namely in the experiences of the monarchy ending in the exile and the 
return out of that exile, but it cannot be equated to a specific histori- 
cal reference.26 Because of this, it can be re-used in new situations and 
transformed in new texts with new readers. In this way, it can combine 
continuity, namely on the side of the Lord God, and discontinuity, namely 
on the side of the people of God. 

In the 2nd century BCE, the continuation of the prophetic theologou- 
menon “new” is expressed in the literary phrase WTN "V “a new song,” 
especially in texts which are related to the Hasidim.?" Characteristic is 
Ps 149. This psalm enables the transition of the “you” to the praise of the 
Hasidim’s assembly, using the call formulated in verse 1 to sing to the Lord 
win VH "a new song." Because of the fact that, in verse 5, the characters “I”, 


25 Therefore pace C. Westermann, “WTN hàádás neu,” THAT 1 (1978). 
26 Cf Becking, Jeremiah 30-31, 263. 
27 See also: Westermann, “neu,” p. 530. 
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“you” and “the Hasidim" merge, this transition takes place in the course 
of the psalm. In this way, this psalm forms the climax in the literary iden- 
tity, in which the indications brw "Israel" and [P9 732 “sons of Zion" are 
appropriated (verse 2). Pss 144-145, which belong to the literary produc- 
tion of the Hasidim, contain the expression WTN "V as well.28 

The expression Vr VW does not indicate a change in the praise to 
God. God's praise has already been sung and does not change at all. In the 
expression Vni "V, the praise which has to be sung to God, is contin- 
ued and marks, therefore, the aspect of continuity in the theologoumenon 
"new." The discontinuity takes place, again, on the side of God's people. In 
times of a new crisis and threat evolving from Jewish Hellenism and the 
Seleucian oppression, a change is expected on the side of the faithful. 

Because of the fact that the Hasidim are not only responsible for the 
conclusion of the book of Psalms, but, of course, also for its final redac- 
tion, it is not surprising that this expression occurs elsewhere in the 
Psalms as well. Besides in the psalms of David 33:3; 40:4, the expression 
plays a role in 96:1; 98:1, which belong to the later Pss 93-100 concerning 
the Lord's kingship. In a syntactically identical context, the call resounds 
to sing a new song, against the background of the power of the Lord over 
all nations.?9 

This interest in liturgy cannot be dissociated from the hymn in 1 Chron 
16 as being the ideal psalm. David organizes the liturgy and places singers 
in the temple. Next, the text narrates as to how to sing. The text of the 
psalm is a kaleidoscope of allusions to Pss 96; 105; 106. Especially the con- 
clusion of the hymn shows the ideal function by re-shaping the doxology 
in Ps 106:48 into a narrative action in 1 Chr 16:36.3° By emphasizing this 
role of David, a connection to the *new David" in the prophetic literature 
occurs as well. 


The New Testament Reception of the Prophetic Theologoumenon *New" 


In New Testament texts, the prophetic theologoumenon “new” is re-used 
as well. The literary expressions in the New Testament in which “new” 


28 H., van Grol, “1 Chronicles 16: The Chronicler’s Psalm and Its View of History,” in 
Rewriting Biblical History, 57. 

29 See F.-L. Hossfeld and E. Zenger, Psalmen 51-100 (HTKAT; Freiburg: Herder, 2000) 
34.668. 

30 See van Grol, “1 Chronicles 16,” 112. 
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plays a role?! become more expressive against the background of this 
theologoumenon. 


(1) In view of the Wirkungsgeschichte, the expression | xaıvn dia8yxy “the 
new covenant” is the most eye-catching. 


(a) This expression mainly occurs in texts concerning the last meal of 
Jesus together with his disciples the day before his death, in the synoptic 
gospels mentioned in Matt 26:28; Luke 22:20 and in the Pauline writings 
in 1 Cor 1:25.32 

Although the meal itself in Matthew (and Mark) on the one hand and 
in Luke and 1 Cori on the other hand, has a different position, the pattern 
of actions is one and the same, both concerning the bread and the cup: 
taking + saying a blessing (+ breaking) + giving + explaining. The content 
of the blessing or thanksgiving of Jesus is not narrated. The expression 
N xav) 91061 does not belong to the blessing; it is part of Jesus" word of 
explanation, which accompanies his action of giving and which clarifies 
his cup-action to his table-companions. 

Being characteristic to “covenant theology,” the personal and posses- 
sive pronouns are very important here. The expression xatwy diadjxy 
is not combined with a possessive pronoun, but with a definite article: 
N xawy 81815 "the new covenant." Jesus connects his blood to this defined 
new covenant, using the personal pronoun pod “of mine.” This new cov- 
enant, therefore, is not the new covenant of the character Jesus,?? but 
the already existing new covenant, namely the one which is mentioned 
in the prophetic literature, most explicitly in Jer 31:31.34 To this covenant, 
Jesus connects his own life using the personal pronoun pod connected to 


31 Besides the literary New Testament expressions containing the theologoumenon 
"new," broader theological contexts play a role as well, which I cannot deal with here; 
for an example see R.E. Watts, Isaiah’s New Exodus and Mark (WUNT 88; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1997). 

32 Further, the expression is used in 2 Cor 3:6. 

33 Pace J. Gnilka, Das Evangelium nach Markus (Mk 8,27-16,20) (EKK 2/2; Zürich: Ben- 
ziger, 1979) 241 who believes that the “new covenant” starts with the cup of the Last Sup- 
per. Pace Gräbe, Der neue Bund, 104 who neglects the element “new” and the use of the 
personal pronoun poô. 

34 Cf. A. Schenker, Das Neue am neuen Bund und das Alte am alten: Jer 31 in der hebrä- 
ischen und griechischen Bibel (FRLANT 212; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2006) 
94—95 about the role of the Septuagint of Jer 31:31. 
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the word aîpa *blood."35 Next, the prophetic use of the theologoumenon 
"new" is emphasized by a prophetic word of Jesus in Matt 26:19; Mark 
14:25; Luke 22:15-18. 

The issue of continuity and discontinuity in the theologoumenon 
“new,” therefore, is different from the way (dis)continuity plays a role in 
the expression NW7N mI “new covenant” in the prophetic literature. The 
transition to the newness has already taken place in the Old Testament 
new covenant;?6 Jesus has no (different) new covenant. What happens is 
the adoption by Jesus of the new covenant to his own life. Jesus, therefore, 
uses the personal pronoun poô, but also involves his table-companions, 
exactly because of the fact that the explanatory direct speech occurs dur- 
ing his action of giving. In Luke 22:19, 20; 1 Cor 11:24, this involvement is 
intensified by the words ünep póv "for you." Paul also involves the cel- 
ebrating assembly in 1 Cor 11:26.37 


(b) In Hebrews, partly different words are used concerning 7 xawy 
dta8yxy. In my view, these words can be further understood against the 
background of the theologoumenon *new."?? In chapters 8-10, the theme 
of the covenant is discussed, explicitly referring to Jer 31:31 in Heb 8:8- 
12 and using the words npwty "first," Sedtepa "second"? and xawy / ved 


Jj 


“new.” The word raAaıd “old,” however, does not occur; the verb taratdw 
"to make old" does. 

Using these words, Hebrews places itself at the centre of the tension 
between continuity and discontinuity. On the one hand, it believes in a 


35 Cf. B. Lang, “Der Becher als Bundeszeichen: ‘Bund’ und ‘neuer Bund’ in den neutes- 
tamentlichen Abendmahlstexten,” in Der Neue Bund im Alten, especially 211-212 who 
believes that the expression (xctvy) dıadyyen does not derive from the historical Jesus, but 
that the paschal congregation made the connection between Jesus' blood and the Old 
Testament "new covenant." 

36 Pace Gräbe, “Der neue Bund,” 120 who thinks in terms of a contrast between the time 
before and after Christ (meaning with “Christ” not the theologoumenon “Christ,” but the 
historical figure of Jesus Christ). 

37 For the actualization towards the celebrating assembly found in the Roman Eucha- 
ristic prayer, see: A.L.H.M. van Wieringen, “Citeert Qui pridie?,” in Kleine Geschiedenissen 
(ed. P.J.A. Nissen and J.E.A. Ackermans; Nijmegen: Katholieke Universiteit Nijmegen, 1995) 
17-20. For the New Testament context, see B. van Iersel, Marcus: Uitgelegd aan andere 
lezers (Baarn: Gooi & Sticht, 1997) 395. 

38 For a good description of the "strangeness" of Hebrews, see K. Backhaus, Der neue 
Bund und das Werden der Kirche: Die Diatheke-Deutung des Hebräerbriefs im Rahmen der 
friihchristlichen Theologiegeschichte (NTA 29; Münster: Aschendorff, 1996) 355-363. 

39 Cf John 4:54. 
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continuation of especially the cult in Jesus Christ,^? while on the other 
hand, it observes a transition to a new situation in which this cult is ful- 
filled by Jesus Christ forever and does not need to be continued by faulty 
people. The reason why the covenant concerned is said to be ox &ueumtog 
“not blameless,” is not due to God's fault, but due to the fault of the people 
of the covenant (cf. Rom 7:12; 8:3), just as the discontinuity in the the- 
ologoumenon "new" in prophetic literature is situated on the side of the 
people of the covenant as well.“ 


(2) Besides “covenant theology,” creation theology also plays an important 
role in the reception of the theologoumenon “new” in the New Testament. 


(a) Especially in the Pauline literature, the connection between "new" 
and “creation” occurs. It takes its form in various combinations: xawörng 
Cof); “newness of life" (Rom 6:4), xoatv xci; “new creation" (2 Cor 517; 
Gal 6:15) and xatvog ğvðpwroç / véoç (&vOpo roc) “new man" (Eph 2:15; 4:24; 
Col 3:10). 

The oldest text is Gal 6:15, in which Paul rejects circumcision because 
of the faithful being a xouw xtlots. In this way, the question as to conti- 
nuity and discontinuity is posed explicitly. The discontinuity regarding 
circumcision, also influenced by the prophetic text of Jer 4:4, in which the 
circumcision of the flesh and the circumcision of the heart are contrasted 
(see Deut 10:16; 30:6), a circumcision that Paul connects to baptism in 
Rom 2:29, benefits the continuity on behalf of God in his liberating care 
for people who wish to believe. In 2 Cor 517-18 too, Paul emphasizes this 
continuity on behalf of God using the expression ¿x tod 0:00 “from God.” 
The new creation has its consequences in the judgement of people and 
thus marks a transition: judgement no longer takes place according to the 
criteria of the world, but according to God's criteria. 

In Rom 6:4, therefore, xatwdty¢ (wis is mentioned within the framework 
of baptism, which is understood as being a transition from death to life 
with Christ. This transition has ethical consequences, which are also men- 
tioned in Rom 7:6, the conclusion of the pericope 6:1-7:6, using the word 
xauvörng “newness,” combined with nveöua "spirit."42 


40 See Grábe, “Der neue Bund,” 134 who emphasizes the continuity as well. 
41 Cf. J. de Vuyst, “Oud en Nieuw Verbond” in de Brief aan de Hebreeën (Kampen: Kok, 


1964) 256. 
42 See U. Wilckens, Der Brief an die Römer (Róm 6-1) (EKK 6/2; Zürich: Benziger, 1980) 


69-70. 
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(b) In Ephesians and Colossians, which belong together regarding style 
and content and which, although not written by Paul himself, are obvi- 
ously Pauline, the expression xatwog dv0pooc / véoç (vðpwroç) is elabo- 
rated concerning the issue of the unity between Jews and Greeks/pagans 
in Christ. Ethical consequences are mentioned once again. Continuity is 
granted in Christ, whereas Jesus himself embodies the discontinuity: the 
Christ has been preached already for a very long time, but now this Christ 
has become truth in Jesus (Eph 4:21). 

This elaboration in later Pauline texts is possibly connected to the 
growing distinction between Jews and Christians as two “independent” 
groups. The experience of this discontinuity is textually expressed in the 
continuity of the new man, exactly as this unity was found in Adam and 
in Abraham before the distinction between Jews and non-Jews and which 
is restored in the new man.*? 


(c) Further, the new decor of heaven and earth is re-used in xaıvoi oöpavol 
xal yy xowwy / xawòç ovpaves xoi y) xawý “a new heaven and a new earth" 
in 2 Pet 3:13; Rev 21:1. This re-use is connected to the eschatological per- 
spective that is expected in Christ. From this perspective, the expression 
xotyóc övopa “a new name” is re-used in two of the letters to the seven 
churches (Rev 2:17; 3:12). 


(3) Finally, the expression @dy xatwy “a new song” in Rev 5:9; 14:3 has to be 
mentioned. The fact that the Hasidim, from whom this expression is bor- 
rowed, had a strong eschatological awareness, possibly plays a role here.** 
Once again, it is not a change in the praise to God that is at issue, but 
rather a change on the side of those who are singing God's praise. 


The New Testament Elaboration of the Prophetic Theologoumenon “New” 


New Testament texts not only re-use the prophetic theologoumenon *new" 
via the Hasidic reception, but also contain a specific elaboration in line with 
this theologoumenon by combining “new” to other theological concepts. 
I wish to outline these elaborations in short by enumerating them. 


43 Cf. J. Behm, “xatvdc, xawvdtys, dvaxarvilw, &vaxawów, dvaxatvwar, eynawilw,” TWNT 
3 (1938) 452; R. Schnackenburg, Der Brief an die Epheser (EKK 10; Zürich: Benziger, 1982) 
332-336; J.R. Lundbom, “New Covenant,” ABD 4 (1992) 1093-1094. 

^^ H, van Grol, "War and Peace in the Psalms: Some Compositional Explorations,” in 
Visions of Peace and Tales of War (ed. J. Liesen and P.C. Beentjes; Deuterocanonical and 
Cognate Literature Yearbook 2010; Berlin: De Gruyter, 2010) 186-188. 
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(1) Firstly, the “new Adam,” which occurs in 1 Cor 15:45, has to be men- 
tioned here. Paul does not use the word “new,” but the words np&rtos 
“first” and goyatog “last.” Continuity and discontinuity also play a role in 
explaining Jesus’ resurrection from death. The life of man is continued, 
but in a different way because of the resurrection of the man Jesus. This 
implies that, once again, the discontinuity is located on the side of men, 
whereas God stands for the continuity. 


(2) The combination with the concept évtoAy “commandment” is promi- 
nent. The expression xav) evtoAy “a new commandment” is characteristic 
for the Johannine literature. In John 13:34, Jesus gives his disciples a new 
commandment: loving each other, namely in the way Jesus has loved his 
disciples. Concerning the content, loving each other is not a new com- 
mandment at all. This commandment frequently occurs in Old Testament 
law texts (see e.g. Lev 19:18). The new commandment intends no contrast 
to or discontinuity with some old commandment, but rather a continuation 
of the already existing commandment. The theologoumenon “new” here 
once again means “anew.” The moment at which Jesus gives the new com- 
mandment, however, is relevant: his own group is about to let him down 
and, thus, is about to do exactly the opposite of the new commandment. 

The continuation which is expressed by the theologoumenon “new” 
here, is made explicit in 1 John 2:7-8; 2 John 1:5. A possible contrast 
between xaıyy “new” and naAcıd “old” is not at issue; the continuity is 
even expressed using the words an’ dpyfjc “from the beginning."^5 


(3) The eschatologically re-used forms of the theologoumenon “new” in 
Revelation are elaborated using the expression ‘IepovgaAy xatvy “the new 
Jerusalem" (Rev 3:12; 21:2). Moreover, in the end, all things become xotvà 
“new things" in Revelation (21:5). 


(4) In New Testament texts, the word “new” is used in a few other cir- 
cumstances, which may be comprehended from the perspective of the 
theologoumenon “new” as well. In Mark 1:27 ý) didayy ý xah ocv) “this 
new teaching" occurs (cf. Acts 17:19). Against the background of the theol- 
ogoumenon “new,” this expression intends the continuation of the proper 


45 See: H.-J. Klauck, Der erste Johannesbrief (EKK 23/1; Zürich: Benziger, 1991) 122; Cf. 
MJ.J. Menken, 1, 2 en 3 Johannes: Een praktische bijbelverklaring (Tekst en toelichting; Kam- 
pen: Kok, 2010) 38 who relates "new" to the eschaton that has started with Jesus. 
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story about the God of Israel in contrast to the regulations of the scribes 
and Pharisees. 

The metaphor used in Matt 9:17; Mark 2:21-22; Luke 5:36-39 is signifi- 
cant seen against the background of the theologoumenon “new” as well. It 
rejects a contrast between a negative “old” and a positive “new,” in favour 
of "old." After all, “old” has to do with continuity as well (cf. Matt 13:52).46 

To end with, the expression pvypetov xotvóv “a new grave" is used in 
Matt 27:60; John 19:41. Against the background of the theologoumenon 
“new,” this expression of newness might anticipate the resurrection. 


(5) Finally, the theological idea of the "new Moses" has to be mentioned 
here. It is not expressed by using the word "new." Within the framework of 
this contribution, I can only indicate two forms of expression in brief. 


(a) Without making use of the proper name “Moses,” a strong similarity 
between the characters Jesus and Moses is created by the first form. 
This occurs e.g. in Matthew: the massacre of the innocents (Matt 
2:6-18 // Exod 115-22), the return from Egypt (Matt 219-21 // Exod 
13:17-15:21) and the forty days in the desert (Matt 41-2 // Exod 24:18) 
are well-known examples. The setting of the Sermon on the Mount in 
5:1-2 also indicates this parallelism: the position of Jesus and Moses, 
of the disciples and the elders and of the people are the same in Mat- 
thew and in Exodus.*” 

(b) The second form uses the proper name “Moses.” A good example is 
John 1:17. Because the conjunction à2A& “but” is not used here, not 
a contrast, but rather a parallelism is intended.^? The notions xáptc 
"grace" and dAydeta “truth,” therefore, are not in contrast to 6 vópoç 
"the law." 


46 See: J. Lambrecht, Nieuw en oud uit de schat: De parabels in het Matteiisevangelie 
(Leuven: Vlaamse Bijbelstichting, 1991) 168-169 according to whom “Law and Prophets,” 
in Matthews’ view, remain valid for Christians. 

47 See S. Pasala, The “Drama” of the Messiah in Matthew 8 and 9: A Study from a Com- 
municative Perspective (EHS.T 866; Bern: Peter Lang, 2008) 115. 

48 Cf. AJ. Kóstenberger, “John,” in Commentary on the New Testament Use of the Old 
Testament (ed. G.K. Beale and D.A. Carson, Grand Rapids MI: Baker Academic, 2007) 422 
who, furthermore, points out the analogy with Exod 34:6. 
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Concluding Remark 


The theologoumenon “new,” originating from the prophetic post-exilic lit- 
erature, is richly used in Biblical texts. It evokes that, in the relationship 
Old Testament—New Testament, the “New” Testament should be con- 
sidered as being at least an essential continuation of what we anachro- 
nistically call the “Old” Testament. Neither Jesus nor the New Testament 
offer something new in contrast to something that is old, but both Jesus 
and the New Testament texts must primarily be understood as being the 
continuation of what already exists, in the prophetic literature and in the 
Hasidic literature. Paul, therefore, uses the expression xoà tas ypapas 
“according to the Scriptures" in 1 Cor 15:3-4. It is exactly this expression 
which was chosen by the Nicea-Constantinople Council in its formulation 
of the catholic symbolum: xatà tas ypagas. Faith is based on old texts 
which count for new.* 


49 [ am greatly indebted to Drs. Maurits J. Sinninghe Damsté, Musselkanaal, the Neth- 
erlands, for the English correction of this contribution. 


“WHICH IF A MAN DO THEM HE SHALL LIVE BY THEM”: 
JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN DISCOURSE ON LEV 18:5 


Eric Ottenheijm 


Jewish and Christian interpretations of the second part of Lev 18:5 (WX 
DNA 7M) OTN DNS n'y, “which if a man do them, he shall live by them") 
have been the object of recent scholarly interest. This verse appears two 
times in Paul's letters (Rom 10:5 and Gal 3:12). James Dunn considers 
it as reflecting the core theology of the Judaism Paul knew by cultural 
upbringing and his Pharisaic education, typified by Sanders as “covenan- 
tal nomism.”! In Dunn’s analysis, the verse stipulates the religious para- 
digm of living under the regulatory directions of the Law, a view fiercely 
rejected by Paul. Dunn’s synthesis has, however, become questioned. 
Simon Gathercole plausibly argues that the key words “live by them” were 
understood in Paul’s times not only as referring to covenantal life but also 
as gaining eternal life.? We will argue that Lev 18:5 was also quoted to dis- 
cuss the issue of whether and how man was able to keep the Law, either 
with respect to earthly or eternal life. To make this case we concentrate 
on the first part of the quote. Our aim is to analyse the interpretations in 
a systemic way by focusing on the ways in which these readings assess 
“which if a man do them,” in the light of “he shall live by them." Thus we 
will argue that first and early second Century CE sources quote Lev 18:5 in 
discussions on whether and how it is possible to keep the Law. 


1 J.D.G. Dunn, Romans 9-16 (WBC 38b; Dallas TX: Word Books, 1988) 601: “Lev. 18.5 can 
be regarded as a typical expression of what Israel saw as its obligation and promise under 
the covenant." 

2 SJ. Gathercole, "Torah, life, and salvation: Leviticus 18:5 in Early Judaism and the New 
Testament," in From Prophecy to Testament: The Function of the Old Testament in the New 
(ed. C.A. Evans; Peabody MA: Hendrickson, 2004) 126-145. Rabbinic distinctions between 
life as this life and "life in the world to come" appear in Sipra Ahare Mot 9, 13; see Fr. Ave- 
marie, Tora und Leben: Untersuchungen zur Heilsbedeutung der Tora in der frühen rabbinis- 
chen Literatur (TSAJ 35; Tübingen: Mohr, 1996) 377, 390-391; Midr. Tannaim on Deut 16:18 
(ed. Hoffmann 96f); compare on this text Avemarie, Tora und Leben, 439-441. Avemarie, 
Tora und Leben 383, notes 54, 55 observes that this distinction appears later in comparison 
with texts that refer to eternal life. 
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Early Jewish Texts on Lev 18:5 


There is no methodology to discern intentional readings of Lev 18:5 in 
early Jewish texts. Gathercole pragmatically detects traditions by look- 
ing at a sequence of minimally two words from Lev 18:5. Following this 
method a limited number of texts qualify.? 


1. LXX Lev 18:5 


The LXX version of Lev 18:5 has two noteworthy aspects. Firstly, it accen- 
tuates the point that all laws must be obeyed by man in order to live: 
“and you shall keep all my orders and all my statutes and you shall do 
them (xal quA&&ecOe návta ta mpootdypate Lov xol navre TÀ xpiLaTh Lov 
xoi Tomoete adta).” Remarkably, Paul does not use the doubly mentioned 
adverb navra (all) which, following the paradigm of Dunn, might have 
served his rhetoric well.* Secondly, the LXX translates ‘live’ with a future 
tense: & nomoas dvOpomoc Choetat Ev adtois. The future reading in LXX 
Psalms has been analysed as indicating an eschatological interpretation, 
and in other instances the LXX follows this tendency. Possibly an escha- 
tological perspective is present here as well.5 


2. Philo 


In De Congressu Eruditionis Gratia 86-87 Philo quotes Lev 18:5 in a ver- 
sion close to the LXX: ó nomoas qùtà Cyoetat Ev adtots. In a metaphorical 
manner Philo opposes the life as a youngster in Egypt with an adult's life 
in Canaan. The Biblical commandments are interpreted as instructions to 
abandon customs of people in the Land that concur with human nature 
and to attain true wisdom and a virtuous life: "Therefore, real true life, 
above everything else, consists in the judgments and commandments of 
God, so that the customs and practices of the impious must be death." Liv- 
ing the Law thus equals reaching a higher state of mind and is tantamount 
to what the Greeks call the “good life,” including life after death.® Finally, 


3 Gathercole, "Torah, Life, and Salvation," 129. We do not discuss texts assessed nega- 
tively by Gathercole such as Bar 42, Let. Aris. 127, 1QS 4, texts included though in James 
Dunn’s discussion of Lev 18:5. 

^ Avemarie, Torah und Leben, 587, note 23. The addition navra further only occurs in 
LXX Lev 18:26. 

5 Gathercole, "Torah, Life, and Salvation," 129-132. 

$ Gathercole, "Torah, Life, and Salvation," 128. A similar explanation of Lev 18:5 is offered 
by Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 2, X 47, 1-2 (3). 
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the opposition Law-life versus impious customs-death is reminiscent of 
the Two-Ways teaching.” 


3. Psalms of Solomon 


A reading of Lev 18:5 is manifest in the Pss Sol. 141-3: "The Lord is faithful 
to those who truly love him, to those who endure his discipline, to those 
who live in the righteousness of his commandments, in the Law, which 
he has commanded for our life (ropevouevoig Ev Sixcatocbvyn npootayuaTtwv 
adtod Ev vouw @ évetetAato huiv cig Cwv vuv). The Lord's devout shall 
live by it forever (dctoı xuplov Ghoovtar Ev adt®@ elc tov aidva); the Lord's 
paradise, the trees of life, are his devout ones." (transl. Wright 1985)? It is 
part of a hymn contrasting the fate of the righteousness with the "sinners 
and criminals" (14:6), who will inherit “Hades, and darkness and destruc- 
tion" (14:9). The righteous will inherit life (future Gjcovtat), spelled out 
in eschatological terms (eis tov ai®va) as a result of living within the Law 
(ev avt@).° This life implies an embodied existence in a Messianic era, 
or participating in the resurrection, a destiny not shared by the sinners.!° 
The basis for this eschatological life is living within the Law. However, 
other than some cultic remarks, legal specifications for this life or ethical 
rules are not given." 


4. Damascus Covenant 


Among the explicit comments a passage in the Damascus Covenant ranks 
as first. This document was considered to reflect the early stages of a Jewish 
sect close to the Essene movement and the later Qumran community:!? 


7 GS. Oegema, Für Israel und die Völker: Studien zum alttestamentlich-jüdischen Hinter- 
grund der paulinischen Theologie (Leiden: Brill, 1999) 95. The motif of the Two Ways Doc- 
trine was widespread in early Judaism and known in Greek thought as well, H. Van de 
Sandt and D. Flusser, The Didache: Its Jewish Sources and its Place in Early Judaism and 
Christianity (CRINT III/5) (Assen/Minneapolis MN: Fortress Press, 2002) 58. 

8 Psalms of Solomon were composed in Palestine either in the second half of the first 
Century BCE or the first half of the first century CE; R.B. Wright, "Psalms of Solomon," in 
The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha. Volume II. Expansions of the 'Old Testament' and Leg- 
ends, Wisdom, and Philosophical Literature, Prayers, Psalms, and Odes, Fragments of Lost 
Judeo-Hellenistic Works (ed. J.[H. Charlesworth; New York: Doubleday, 1985) 641. 

9 Thus Gathercole, "Torah, Life, and Salvation," 133. 

10 Wright, "Psalms of Solomon," 643, 645. 

11 Wright, “Psalms of Salomon,” 645. 

12 See discussion in JJ. Collins, Beyond the Qumran Community: The Sectarian Move- 
ment of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2010) 12-51. 
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But with those who remained steadfast in God’s precepts, with those who 
were left from among them, God established his covenant with Israel for 
ever, revealing to them hidden matters in which all Israel had gone astray: 
his holy sabbaths and his glorious feasts, his just stipulations and his truth- 
ful paths, and the wishes of his will which man must do in order to live by 
them and they dug a well of plentiful water; and whoever spurns them shall 
not live. (CD III, 13-16)!8 


The basic rhetoric of this fragment asserts that keeping the Law is only 
possible in its sectarian setting. The phraseology "hidden matters" echoes 
Deut 29:28 and connotes the revelation of the meaning of the command- 
ments by the Teacher of Righteousness.!^ Sabbath and feast days are men- 
tioned in particular, probably because of the specific sectarian calendar 
held by the community. The text addresses a community that strictly 
adheres to the commandments as taught by the author of the document 
and thus represents the prophetical “rest of Israel,” the kernel of an escha- 
tological community. Its claim is that the Law only promises life to those 
who perform it in its sectarian interpretation. The phrase, “which a man 
must do in order to live by them,” reiterates the words of Lev 18:5 and 
stresses the necessity to practise the Law in the manner in which it is 
taught in the community. Adhering to the sectarian Law is the condition 
for obtaining (eternal) life. 


5. 4 Ezra 


The apocalyptic treatise 4 Ezra is constructed in the form of a dialogue 
between Ezra and the angel Uriel and written at the end of the first cen- 
tury CE, after the demise of the Temple in 70, which event it reflects 


35 Translation F. García-Martínez and E. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition. 
Vol. 1 (Leiden: Brill, 1997) 35. In a parallel of this text in fragment 4QD* u 11-12, the words 
"by them" are omitted. 

14 A. Shemesh and C. Werman, “Hidden Things and their Revelation," RevQ 18/71 (1998) 
409-427. The enigmatic figure of the Teacher of Righteousness refers to past, present and 
eschatological teachers of the community and denotes the interpretative authority of 
the sect; F. García-Martínez, "Beyond the Sectarian Divide: The ‘Voice of the Teacher’ as 
Authoritative Conferring Strategy in Some Qumran Texts," in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Trans- 
mission of Traditions and Production of Texts (ed. S. Metso, H. Najman and E. Schuller; 
Leiden: Brill, 2010) 235 and compare Collins, Qumran Community, 37—38. 

15 The movement, according to Collins, Qumran Community 36, responds to a divine 
initiative in a manner that “does involve a conversion in practice, a turning away from a 
way of life that is perceived as sinful and a “return” to the strict observance of the law of 
Moses." 
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upon.!6 Its main issue is the question of theodicy in terms of God's justice 
and mercy and Israel's faithfulness to God's covenant.!7 The passage con- 
cerned discusses the perfect character of the Law and man's obligation 
to keep it: 


You are not a better judge than God, or wiser than the Most High! Let 
many perish who are now living, rather than that the law of God which 
is set before them be disregarded! For God strictly commanded those who 
came into the world, when they came, what they should do to live, and what 
they should observe to avoid punishment. (mandans enim mandavit Deus 
venientibus quando venerunt, quid facientes viverent et quid observantes 
non punirentur). (4 Ezra 7:20-21) 


It is unclear whether the text intentionally alludes to Lev 18:5.18 However, 
the opposition of life and punishment revokes the Biblical opposition so 
typical of the theology of the Law in Lev 26. 4 Ezra attributes sin to this 
generation due to their failure to keep the Law, the punishment for which 
was the destruction of Jerusalem.!? Ezra’s defence is that since Adam man 
has not been able to uphold all of the Law (4 Ezra 3:21-22).?? However, 
4 Ezra's answer, by means of the angelic voice, is that God's justice is linked 
to adhering to all the commandments, even if only a few men will be able 
to do this (4 Ezra 82). A dualistic view on humanity as divided between 
“apostates who repudiate God and his commandments, and the righteous 
who keep the Law perfectly" permeates this text.?! In the new, Messianic 
age, which is about to come, reward and punishment will be meted out.?? 
In this theodicy, the last sentence of our fragment states that all men 
are informed by God of the practice which enables men to live and how to 
avoid punishment, for “it is better for transgressors to perish than for the 


16 M. Henze, “4 Ezra and 2 Baruch: Literary Composition and Oral Performance in First- 
Century Apocalyptic Literature,” JBL 131 (2012) 181-200 shows that it contains traditions 
circulating probably in oral form. 

17 Bauckham, “Apocalypses,” in Justification and Variegated Nomism. Volume 1: The Com- 
plexities of Second Temple Judaism (ed. D.A. Carson, P.T. O'Brien and M.A. Seifrid; Tübin- 
gen: Mohr, 2001) 161. 

18 Gathercole, "Torah, Life, Salvation,” 138. Compare Vg Lev 18:5: "custodite leges meas 
atque iudicia quae faciens homo vivet in eis ego Dominus." 

19 R. Bauckham, R., “Apocalypses,” 161, 174. 

20 Bauckham, “Apocalypses,” 163; Henze, “4 Ezra and 2 Baruch,” 191, note 28 notes that 
this evil inclination differs from the Rabbinic concept of the yeger hara. 

21 Bauckham, “Apocalypses,” 172, who, however, nuances his view by claiming that sin 
is not considered as equal to denying God or His commandments. 

22 Bauckham, “Apocalypses,” 156. 
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glory of the law to be besmirched by having mercy on them.” Punish- 
ment and life are both understood in a clear eschatological perspective, 
life referring both to this and the next world. Only a few will succeed in a 
strict adherence to the Law. 


Tannaitic Readings of Lev 18:5 


There are compelling reasons to include Tannaitic readings in this study.?^ 
Firstly, the main teachers mentioned in our texts on Lev 18:5 were active 
in the late first and early second century CE, i.e. the first generations after 
the fall of the Temple. Secondly, although Rabbinic Judaism was the cul- 
tural product of a new scholarly elite, it also continued and developed 
notions from Second Temple Judaism.?5 Indeed, like Philo and Psalms of 
Solomon, some Rabbinic traditions label the commandments as the means 
given to Israel to separate themselves from the habits of the nations and 
thereby attain life.?6 This usage of Lev 18:5 is, however, marginal. Rabbinic 
expositions on Lev 18:5 discuss three issues related to the practice of the 
Law: Lev 18:5 is adduced to legitimate (1) refraining from sinful action as 
a form of complying with the Law; (2) transgressing or limiting the range 
of a commandment in order to safeguard life and, finally (3) the study of 
the Torah by a non-Jew. 


6. Mishna 
Lev 18:5 is mentioned once in the Mishnah, at the end of tractate Makkot: 


(A) Everyone who is guilty of extirpation but has received lashes is not 
liable to extirpation, as it is said: “And he is made vile, your brother, in 
your eyes" (Deut 25:3): the words of R. Hananya ben Gamaliel. 

(B) Said R. Hananya ben Gamaliel: if someone who commits one transgres- 
sion loses his soul, one who performs one commandment, how much 
more so will his soul be given to him! 


?3 Bauckham, “Apocalypses,” 165, quoting E.P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism 
(London: SCM, 1977) 416. 

24 Gathercole, "Torah, Life, Salvation,” 138-139 only discusses m. Mak. 315; Oegema, Für 
Israel und die Völker, discusses only three texts, one of which evidently is a late parallel. 

?5 This is argued in S. Fraade, “Rabbinic Midrash, Ancient Biblical Interpretation,” in 
The Cambridge Companion to the Talmud (ed. Ch.E. Fonrobert and M.S. Jaffee; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007) 99-120. 

26 Midr. Tannaim Deut 16:18 (nr. 22); Ex. Rab. 30:22; Tanh. Mispatim 3. 
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(C) R. Shimon says: From its place (in the Torah) it teaches (this), as it 
says: “And the souls that do (these) shall be cut off etc.” (Lev 18:29) and 
it says: “which if a man does, he shall live by them” (Lev 18:5): thus, to 
everyone who sits and does not commit a transgression, reward is given 
as to one who fulfils a commandment. (m. Mak. 3:15 following Ms. Kauf- 
man; y. Mak. 3:12 (32b); b. Mak. 23b; Yalqut Torah 579 and 737) 


The first mishnah (A) teaches that everyone who underwent physical 
punishment by lashes is not liable any more to np, extirpation, i.e. pre- 
mature death, a punishment by the hand of God.?” Playing with a change 
of the two middle consonants of the verb in Deut 25:3 the midrash reads 
np, “lashed,” instead of n5p31, “made vile", thus resulting in a reading of 
the verse as “he who has received lashes will be a brother in your eyes,” 
i.e., guiltless again. This teaching is the start of a chain of traditions (B, 
C) expanding on sinning. It urges the reader to abstain from sinning by 
stressing the merits inherent in performing a commandment. The third 
lemma, the midrash of R. Shimon (C), even celebrates not doing a sin by 
remaining passive (‘sits’) as a form of keeping the Law.?®R. Shimon equates 
punishment for sin with the reward for observing a commandment.?9 If 
transgressing leads to premature death (Lev 18:29) then not transgressing 
may be equated with observing a commandment, which leads to life (Lev 
18:5).?? Therefore, the reward given for non-transgressing is similar to that 
performing a positive act: life here and now.?! In R. Shimon's view, keep- 
ing the Law can consist of refraining from committing a sin. 


27 W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten II (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1903) 436-440. Gather- 
cole, "Torah, Life, Salvation,” 139 refers to T. Ab. 14:15 for an early Jewish parallel of this 
concept. 

28 Sipre Deut 25:3 (ed. Finkelstein, p. 304) offers a different version of this midrash. 
Compare also W. Bacher, Die exegetischen Terminologie der jüdischen Traditionsliteratur 
(Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1965) 87. The reading of Sipre addresses 
a person attaching himself to the social sphere of a sinner or a pious person and does not 
discuss a person refraining himself from doing this sin. Finkelstein in his commentary, 
however, harmonizes with the Mishnah. Ms. London (Margoulioth 341) reads: "if a little 
amount of tribulations falls on someone who is attached to who transgresses, to someone 
who is attached to who performs a commandment how much the more so." The version 
reading preserved in Midrasch Chachamim (ms. Aptowitzer, Vienna) and the quotations 
in Midrash Hagadol omit the whole midrash. 

29 The expression “from its place it teaches" is used when two verses from the same 
passage are used to explain an exegetical problem, Bacher, Terminologie, 87. 

30 Gathercole, "Torah, Life, Salvation,” 139 fails to see that the conclusion is part of the 
teaching of R. Shimon. The midrash plays on the mention of the word “doing” in both 
verses; in one case doing leads to extirpation, in the other case doing leads to life. This 
legitimates the teacher to equal the merit for non-doing in the case of Lev 28:29 (- non- 
transgressing) with the merit for doing promised in Lev 18:5. 

3! Compare Gathercole, "Torah, Life, Salvation," 139; Avemarie, Tora und Leben, 380. 
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7. Halakhic Midrash (1) 


Lev 18:5 is adduced in Tannaitic teachings to legitimate transgression of 
commandments if one’s life is threatened. A same midrashic reading is 
adduced in these instances: “(which, if a man does,) he shall live by them" 
(Lev 18:5): “lives by them, not dies by them.” This midrash is quoted to limit 
the necessity of choosing martyrdom in the case of a forced transgression 
of the Biblical commandments, to legitimate the rule of life-saving actions 
during the Sabbath or holidays (piquah nepes) and to limit subsequent 
fasting within a time interval of 40 days. Moreover, it appears in discus- 
sions on the possibility of being healed by means of heretical practices. In 
all cases, the midrash limits the practice of the Law. Thus, for example, in 
a situation where this might lead to one's violent death: 


(A) Whence can we deduce that if they say to one, "Worship the idol and 
thou wilt not be killed" that he may worship it so as not to be killed? 
Because Scripture says: “He shall live by them" (Lev 18:5): but not die 
by them. 

(B) You might take this to mean even in public, therefore Scripture says: 
"And ye shall not profane my holy name" (Lev 22:32). (Sipra Ahare Mot 
9, 13 (ed. Weiss 86b); b. Sanh. 74a; b. Abod. Zar. 27b; 54a; Yalqut Torah, 
277) 


The rhetorical phraseology (B) "You might think (...) Scripture teaches," 
limits the application of the reading to the private sphere. Thus, if a per- 
son is confronted with this choice in public, he should rather choose 
death instead of transgressing the Law. This curtailing of the application 
of the midrash on Lev 18:5 is not accidental. In further cases the midrash is 
accompanied by a narrative that restricts its theoretical application. This 
is the case e.g. in a case of circumspect healing: 


It once happened to Eleazar ben Dama?? that he was bitten by a serpent and 
Jacob, a native of Kefar Sekaniah, came to heal him in the name of Yeshu 
Pandera?? but R. Ishmael did not let him; whereupon Ben Dama said, "My 
brother R. Ishmael, let him, so that I may be healed by him: I will even cite 
a verse from the Torah that he is to be permitted"; but he did not manage 
to complete his saying, when his soul departed and he died. Said R. Ishmael 
to him: “happy art thou, Ben Dama, for you have left this world in peace and 
have not broken the fence of the Sages, for it is written: Who does not break 
the fence, a snake will not bite him' (Qoh 10:9)". But did not a snake actually 


32 b. Abod. Zar 27b adds: “the son of the sister of R. Ishmael.” 
33 Missing in b. Abod. Zar 27b, which labels him, however, as a pupil of Yeshu 
haNosri. 
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bite him? Well, no snake will bite him in the world to come! And what could 
Ben Dama have said? Now, what is it that he might have said? “He shall live 
by them”: but not die by them. (y. Sabb. 14:4 (14d/15a)34 


A relative of R. Ishmael, Ben Dama, is bitten by a snake and wants to be 
cured by the spells of an alleged Christian teacher, Jacob.?° Ishmael refu- 
ses and subsequently Dama dies and is lauded for his behaviour since now 
he will merit life in the world to come. Nonetheless, the narrative inten- 
tionally introduces the midrash on Lev 18:5 both to question this theodicy 
and to curtail a possible misuse of Lev 18:5. This is made explicit in the 
parallel in the Babylonian Talmud: 


And R. Ishmael? (i.e. what could have been his argument, since): This (i.e. 
the midrash on Lev 18:5) is only meant when in private, but not in public; 
for it has been taught: R. Ishmael used to say: Whence can we deduce that if 
they say to one “Worship the idol and thou wilt not be killed”, that he may 
worship it so as not to be killed? Because Scripture says: “He shall live by 
them” (Lev 18:5), but not die by them; you might take this to mean even in 
public, therefore Scripture says: “And ye shall not profane my holy name" 
(Lev 22:32). (b. ‘Abod. Zar. 27b) 


The Talmud combines the application of the midrash to martyrdom and 
to healing and concludes that its application is restricted from the begin- 
ning. The midrash was applied less problematically, however, to legiti- 
mate piquah nepes.?9 This rule, the term of which echoes the rule to clear 
a body covered by debris during the Day of Atonement (m. Yoma 8:7), 
prescribes that restrictive Laws of the Sabbath or Holidays may be broken 
in the case of physical or medical danger. Lev 18:5 is not adduced in the 
discussion between Tannaitic sages in the Mekilta, but the Tosefta records 
the midrash in the name of R. Aha, a second century teacher: 


R. Aha in the name of R. Akiva: (...) well, the commandments were only 
given to Israel in order to live by them, as it is said: “which if a man does, 
he shall live by them" (Lev 18:5): (this means) live by them, and not that he 
dies by them! (t. Sabb 15:17, ed. Lieberman, p. 75)37 


3^ Parallels in y. Abod. Zar. 2:2 (40d/41a); b. Abod. Zar. 27b; Qoh. Rab. 1:24 (Wilna: 1:3). 

35 On heretical connotations through connections with Christian circles, D. Boyarin, 
Dying for God: Martyrdom and the Making of Christianity and Judaism (Stanford CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1999) 34-35. 

36 On the terminology and history of this principle, L. Doering, Schabbat: Schabbat- 
halacha und Schabbatpraxis in antiken Judentum und Urchristentum (Tübingen: Mohr, 
1999) 566-568. 

37 In Tanh Masa'ei 1 (ed. Buber, 162) and Shekhel Tov Gen 17 (ed. Buber, 304) in the 
context of circumcision on Sabbath. 
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A similar, non-problematic application of the midrash is the rule that lim- 
its the issuing of fast days within an interval of forty days, since this might 
endanger human life.38 

The midrash on Lev 18:5 probably originated in a context of martyr- 
dom during the Bar Kokhbah uprising, in the circles of R. Ishmael or his 
colleague R. Akiva.?? The discussion about its restricted application must 
have been due to the subtle but revolutionary move in the reading of the 
words "live by them" since life does not refer to merit but postulates phy- 
sical life as the benchmark for the practice of the Law; practising the Law 
should not endanger one’s life. Its midrashic rhetoric is, moreover, that 
this benchmark is provided by the Law itself. Thus, the Law legitimates 
that in some circumstances a Law must be broken to uphold the Law. 
In this sense, Lev 18:5 may have been interpreted as a commandment.^? 
According to other teachers, however, this logic endangered the integ- 
rity of the Law and the necessity to fulfil it. The Ben Dama story shows 
it could even become associated with heretical practices and indeed, its 
application was neutralized where the social-religious boundaries of Juda- 
ism were at stake.*? 


8. Halakhic Midrash (2) 


A third midrashic reading of Lev 18:5 also focuses on the beginning of 
the verse: “which, if a man does.” Since there is no specification here as 
to who must performs the Law, the Rabbis saw fit to adduce this verse to 
legitimate Torah study for non-Jews: 


38 R, Levi in y. Ta'an. 4:8 (68d); Avemarie, Torah und Leben, 105-106. 

39 Avemarie, Torah und Leben, 107; S. Safrai, "Martyrdom in the Teachings of the Tan- 
naim," in Sjaloom. Ter Nagedachtenis aan Mgr. Dr. A. Ramselaar (Hilversum: Folkertsma 
stichting, 1983) 157-158, 160. 

40 Thus Avemarie, Tora und Leben, 104—105: “(...) der Vers stand auch im unmittelbaren 
Zusammenhang mit biblischen Gebotstexten, konnte also selbst gleichsam als Gebot ver- 
standen werden." Note, however, that the combination of this midrash with pikkuah neph- 
esh appears in t. Sabb 15:17 (R. Aha) but not in the lengthy discussion on piquah nepes 
featuring R. Aha, R. Akiva and R. Ishmael (Mekilta, Sabta 1). 

41 Especially those Laws that served to mark the social boundaries of Judaism, Avema- 
rie, Tora und Leben, 106, note 8 and compare note 13: commandments for which Israelites 
had given their lives were held in high esteem. In times of trouble, Jewish identity was 
strengthened: Safrai, “Martyrdom,” 159-160; Avemarie, Tora und Leben, 107-108. 

42 This may explain the tendency to limit the application of this verse to escaping mar- 
tyrdom; Avemarie, Tora und Leben, 106, note 8 notes a “bedeutsame Einschränkung” and 
suggests that this goes back to Tannaitic times. 
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R. Meir says: how do we know that even a heathen (goy) who practices 
Torah,*? that he is like the High priest? Scripture says: ‘which if a man does 
he shall live by them’; priests and Levites and Israelites is not said, but 
(O 787) “man”. This teaches that even a heathen^^ who delves in the Torah, 
he is like a High priest! (Sipra Ahare Mot 9, 13, ed. Weiss 86b)*5 


The logic of the midrash is bewildering, since also for R. Meir it must have 
been impossible for non-Jews to practise the Law, i.e. obey command- 
ments. Nonetheless, if the midrash equates a studying non-Jew with the 
High priest, it presumes that even a partial partaking in the Law, such 
as Torah study, suffices. Probably due to this dynamic view on Torah 
practice and the dangers it might have posed for the social boundaries of 
Torah practice, the midrash was critically commented upon in Amoraic 
generations. In the Babylonian Talmud (b. ‘Abod. Zar. 3a) it is juxtaposed 
and overruled by the midrashic teaching of the third-century teacher 
R. Yohanan that the Torah was given only as a “heritage to the community 
of Jacob" (Deut 33:4) and Torah study was accessible only to Jews. This 
neutralizing of a radical exegesis resembles what we saw in the applica- 
tion of Lev 18:5 to cases of mortal danger. In both cases, the consequences 
of a midrashic reading had to be curtailed, not by eliminating it but by 
juxtaposing it with another, allegedly more powerful interpretation. 


New Testament Readings of Lev 18:5 


9. Mark 1037-22 and Luke 10:25-37 


Readings of Lev 18:5 possibly underlie two synoptic teachings of Jesus.*$ 
Jesus is approached by an unnamed person, who afterwards appears to 
be rich (Mark 10:22), with a question as to what to do to earn eternal life 
(Mark 10:17 and parr.): “Good teacher, what should I do to inherit eternal 
life?”# The combination of doing (roıow) and future living (Cary aiaviov) 


43 Other versions read oseq baTorah, a technical expression for study of the Torah. 

^^ The object of the midrash changes in later versions: Yalq. Tora. 587; Yalq. Torah 591 
read goyim; b. Sanh. 59a/b. Abod. Zar. 3a read idolaters (oved kokavim); proselytes (gerim) 
in Midr. Pss. 118 (ed. Buber, 18); Tanh. Wayeqahel 8; converted idolaters in Midr. Num. Rab. 
1315-17; Sadduceans (kutim) in Yalq. Torah 751. 

45 On the reading of ms. Assemani of Sipra, Avemarie, Torah und Leben, 493. 

46 Gathercole, "Torah, Life, Salvation,” 140-142 notes that Luke 10:28 has been noticed 
as relating to Lev 18:5 before, but not taken into consideration by Dunn and others. 

47 Translation follows A.Y. Collins, Mark: A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis MN: 
Fortress Press, 2007) 473. 
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is reminiscent of LXX Lev 18:5 but cannot be qualified asa direct quotation.4? 
Nonetheless, Jesus answers by referring to the practice of commandments: 
“You shall not murder, you shall not commit adultery, you shall not steal, 
you shall not bear false witness, you shall not defraud, honour your father 
and mother” (Mark10:19).49 A reference to Lev 18:5 gains plausibility 
since the text stipulates the commandments as a way to life. Remarkably, 
however, the accent is put on the ethical or social commandments.5° 
Apparently this does not satisfy the man, since he claims that all this has 
been his practice for long. Jesus orders that he should follow him and leave 
all his possessions behind. The radicalism of these supererogatory actions 
does not preclude the system of commandments. It addresses, however, 
a vexing question, i.e. whether compliance with the commandments was 
enough to attain to spiritual achievement.°! Jesus asks him to do more 
than was required, to break with social boundaries and follow him. 

In Luke, Jesus teaches the great love commandment in a dialogue with 
a nomikos, a lawyer, who asks how to inherit eternal life.5? Jesus asks how 
he reads and approves of his answer, the double love commandment in its 
form of the combined quote from Deut 6:4 and Lev 19:18b: einev ð abt: 
dpbacs dmexp(Onc: todto moter xai Cyoy, "You have answered right: do this, 
and you shall live" (Luke 10:28).° Again, the combination of doing and 
living (future) is reminiscent of Lev 18:5.°* As in Mark, the issue is how to 
fulfil the Law and in what manner. 


48 Gathercole, "Torah, Life, Salvation,” 141-142; Collins, Mark, 476 refers to the texts 
discussed above and notes the presence of Lev 18:5 in CD 3:12-16. 

^9 On the sequence of the first two commandments in manuscripts of Mark, Collins, 
Mark, 473, note b. 

50 Collins, Mark, 478. Matt 1919 connects these with the love commandment of Lev 
1938 and defines a centre around which to practise the commandments; compare U. Luz, 
Das Evangelium nach Matthäus III: Mt 18-25 (EKK 1/3; Zürich: Benziger/Neukirchener, 
1997) 122. 

51 Collins, Mark, 479. She also points to the accumulation of treasures in Heaven as a 
motif to abandon all property. 

52 Gathercole, "Torah, Life, Salvation," 140 points to the use of future tenses; J.A. 
Fitzmyer, The Gospel according to Luke (X-XXIV). Introduction, Translation, and Notes 
(New York: Doubleday, 1985) 881. The question may have been influenced by Mark 1039: 
F. Bovon, Das Evangelium nach Lukas 2. Teilband Lk. 9.51-14,35 (Neukirchen: Neukirchener, 
1996) 85, note 13. 

53 On the quotations, see Fitzmyer, Luke, 878-879; Bovon, Lukas, 85 rightly notices 
"Alles dreht sich ums Tun (...)." 

54 Gathercole, "Torah, Life, Salvation,” 141; Fitzmyer, Luke, 881: "The verb zésé may 
allude to Lev. 18:5 (...) Adressed to the Christian reader, they form part of Lucan paren- 
esis.” Bovon, Lukas, 87 does not mention Lev 18:5 but refers to Gal 3:12. 
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10. Rom 10:5 and Gal 3:12 


The presence of Lev 18:5 in Galatians and Romans is a quagmire for schol- 
ars. Why would Paul, who argues for a life based on faith, quote a text 
that confirms an existence based on keeping the commandments?55 It 
appears, however, that its function in Galatians differs from Romans.°® In 
Galatians, Paul quotes Lev 18:5 to create a contrast between Law and faith: 
since man cannot fulfil the Law he evokes the curse for not doing the Law 
(Gal 3:10).5” In Romans, however, Lev 18:5 is quoted to summarize what it 
is to live under the Law: Mwiofs yap ypdpeı Thy Sixctocbvyv thv Ex [o0] 
vópov Sti 6 nomoas abt Avdpwrrog Choetat Ev adtoic. “For Moses describeth 
the righteousness which is of the law; that the man which doeth those 
things shall live by them” (KJV). Paul continues with a ‘midrashic’ reading 
of Deut 30:12, 14: in Christ the righteousness of the Law has come to its 
goal.5® Thus, Paul compares living in the realm of the commandments (ev 
adtots) by living by (£x) faith.9? Lev 18:5 is subject to a reading that outbids 
one type of righteousness with another kind: doing the Law is impossible 
outside the realm of faith and only feasible within the interpretation as 
offered in the Christian community.9? Doing the Law without this realm 
only leads man to sin, since man's sinfulness prevents him from doing the 
Law perfectly.9! Paul's answer in Romans to the vexing conundrum evoked 


55 N. Chibici-Revneanu, "Leben im Gesetz: die paulinische Interpretation von Lev 18:5 
(Gal 312; Róm 10:5)" NT 50 (2008) 105-107; Fr. Avemarie, “Paul and the Claim of the Law 
According to the Scripture: Leviticus 18:5 in Galatians 312 and Romans 10:5," in The Begin- 
nings of Christianity: A Collection of Articles (ed. J. Pastor and M. Mor, Jerusalem: Yad ben 
Zvi, 2005) 130-136 discerns four types of interpretation in Patristic and three in modern 
exegesis. A balanced assessment of (possible) hermeneutics in Paul's use of Scripture is 
provided in S. Moyise, “How does Paul read Scripture?,” in Early Christian Literature and 
Intertextuality. Vol. 1: Thematic Studies (ed. C.A. Evans and H.D. Zacharias; London: T&T 
Clark, 2009) 184-189. 

56 Avemarie, "Paul and the Claim of the Law,” 147. 

57 B. Matlock, "The Curse Of Galatians 3.1014", in Torah in the New Testament. Papers 
delivered at the Manchester-Lausanne Seminar of June 2008 (ed. M. Tait and P. Oakes; Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 2009) 154—179 assesses and defends the ‘unfulfillability’ explanation. 

58 For téAog (Rom 10:4) as the goal ("Ziel") of the Law and the implications for Lev 
18:5, Avemarie, “Claim of the Law,” 147. Prof. Friedrich Avemarie, whose sudden death in 
October 2012 shocked the scholarly world, was so kind to discuss this matter with me and 
sent me his forthcoming paper on Rom 10 ("Israels rátselhafter Ungehorsam. Rómer 10 als 
Anatomie eines von Gott provozierten Unglaubens") where he elaborates the connection 
between Rom 10:4 and Rom 10:5. 

59 Chibici-Revneanu, “Leben im Gesetz,” 112, 114, 17 argues how Paul interprets the 
different adverbs as referring to a different religious existence. 

60 Avemarie, “Claim of the Law,” 145-146. 

61 Rom 539-21. Compare U. Wilckens, Der Brief and die Römer (Röm 6-11) (EKK VI/2; 
Neukirchen: Neukirchener, 1989) 224: “Was aber dort (in the book of Leviticus, Eric O.) 
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by Lev 18:5—how can man fulfil the Law?—-is that one fulfils the Law in 
the realm of Christian faith.9? 


Conclusions 


The view that Lev 18:5 indicated a regular Jewish pattern of Law obser- 
vance as the means to attain to (eternal) life is corroborated (Philo, Pss 
Sol.) but also needs nuance. Jewish and Christian sources quote Lev 18:5 
in discourses that discuss how the Law can be fulfilled and even question 
man’s ability to comply with the fullness of the Law. The answers to this 
problem are different, ranging from adherence to a specific interpretation 
(CD) or necessitating supererogatory actions (synoptic traditions). Paul 
and 4 Ezra question the possibility for man to keep the Law because of 
human sinfulness. In Paul's vision no person is able to keep the Law out- 
side the realm of Christian faith. 4 Ezra says only a few are able to pass 
the test. The Rabbis do not stress the necessity to keep all of the Law 
and defend, quoting Lev 18:5, partial compliance with the Law or even 
breaking a commandment in case of danger. In early Jewish and Christian 
circles, Lev 18:5 was more than a rhetorical device for the promise inher- 
ent in observing the Law; it also raised questions on whether and how this 
practice was possible. 


eine Verheissung ist, wird bei Paulus eine Warnung bzw. zur Verurteilung des Sünders, 
der nicht in allem bleibt von dem Buch des Gesetzes, um es zu tun." 

62 Rom 1:17; Gal 310-11, quoting Hab 2:4. Even if they did not share Paul's Christologi- 
cal concentration, the Rabbis used this same verse to label faith as a guiding principle 
with which the Law can be fulfilled: Mek. Wayehi 7 (ed. Lauterbach, 252-256); b. Makk. 
23b-24a. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW: 
A RESOURCE FOR AN ECOLOGICAL READING 


Margaret M. Daly-Denton 


Recently I attended a performance of Philip Glass’ opera, Satyagraha, a 
portrayal of Gandhi’s formative years in South Africa (1893-1914). The 
libretto consists entirely of aphorisms from the Bhagavad Gita, sung in 
the original Sanskrit, in mantra-like repetition, with, in this particular 
production, English translations projected onto elements of the set. So, 
for example, while the action onstage portrays Gandhi mobilizing the 
oppressed Indian minority and developing the nonviolent civil disobedi- 
ence movement known as Satyagraha (Sanskrit for “The Force of Truth”), 
the audience hears the Gandhi character sing from the Bhagavad Gita: 


Let a man feel hatred for no being, 

let him be friendly, compassionate; 

done with thoughts of “I” and “mine,” 

the same in pleasure as in pain, long suffering. 


This imaginative means of giving the audience access to Gandhi's deepest 
convictions by evoking the religious tradition that inspired and motivated 
him struck me as not unlike the way the gospel writers use the Old Testa- 
ment. The use of Psalm 22 in the passion narratives is an obvious example, 
especially if one thinks of the liturgical “performance” that this has gener- 
ated, where the psalm is experienced, most strikingly during the Good 
Friday service, as the prayer of the crucified Jesus. There is a profound 
sense in which the Gospels give their readers access to Jesus’ deepest con- 
victions by evoking the Scriptures that inspired and motivated him. This 
is not to say that Jesus’ deepest convictions and motivations have liter- 
ally been accessible in detail to the Gospel writers. It is more a matter of 
their construal of Jesus being worked out as a re-reading of the Scriptural 
heritage that they shared with him and of their reliance on the Scriptures 
as they looked for the words and categories that would persuade their 
readers to accept their view of him. 

This essay will suggest that the intertextual mesh of New Testament 
reference to the Old has significant potential to be a resource for a Chris- 
tian response to a major contemporary challenge: the ecological depreda- 
tion of our planet. Among those concerned about this crisis, there is a 
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widespread recognition of the capacity of religions to shape people’s atti- 
tude towards the natural world. As the Foreword to the proceedings of 
a major international and inter-faith colloquium on the environment, 
sponsored by the University of Harvard, puts it, “Religions provide basic 
interpretive stories of who we are, what nature is, where we have come 
from, and where we are going... Religions also suggest how we should 
treat other humans and how we should relate to nature.”! Religions and 
their sacred texts may well, therefore, have a significant role to play in 
the repairing and sustaining of Earth. Biblical scholars are at the forefront 
of the religious response to the environmental crisis, working to develop 
ways of reading that will inspire greater care for Earth among those who 
revere the Bible as “Holy Scripture.” 

At first glance, the New Testament seems to have less potential for this 
task than the Old with its more obviously “ecological” passages: creation 
narratives, for example, laws providing for the land’s Sabbath rest, nature 
poetry in the psalms, the divine speeches in Job. But that is only until 
we remember that for the early Christians, the Scriptures of Israel were 
presupposed. One of the eco-justice principles devised by The Earth Bible 
Team, an international group of scholars working under the leadership of 
Norman C. Habel, is “The Principle of Voice,” the idea that in the biblical 
writings Earth has a voice, sometimes raised in protest or mourning, other 
times raised in celebration, but often suppressed in the reception of these 
writings because of the anthropocentric preoccupations of readers.” This 
contribution to Maarten Menken’s Festschrift will suggest that attentive- 
ness to the ways in which the Old Testament is re-read in the New can 
often raise the voice of Earth to audibility with beneficial results in terms 
of an ecological reading. This essay focuses on the Fourth Gospel, as its 
author is currently preparing the “John” volume of the forthcoming Earth 
Bible Commentary.? She hopes that this sharing of work in progress will 
be a fitting tribute to a scholar whose close textual work on the verbal 


! From the Series Foreword of the Harvard multi-volume collection, “Religions of the 
World and Ecology." Dieter T. Hessel and Rosemary Radford Ruether, eds., Christianity and 
Ecology: Seeking the Well-Being of Earth and Humans. Cambridge MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2000) xvi. 

? The Earth Bible Team is responsible for The Earth Bible, a five volume collection of 
essays approaching the Bible from an ecological perspective (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 2000-2002). 

3 So far one volume has appeared, Norman C. Habel, The Birth, the Curse and the 
Greening of Earth: An Ecological Reading of Genesis 1-11 (Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix, 2011); 
Michael Trainor, About Earth's Child: An Ecological Listening to the Gospel of Luke (Shef- 
field: Sheffield Phoenix, 2012). 
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form of Old Testament quotations in the New is such a valuable and 
dependable resource. 


Reading John Ecologically 


Approaching the Fourth Gospel from an ecological perspective presents 
quite a challenge. A certain dualism pervades the gospel, showing through 
in contrasts between “flesh” and “spirit,” “above” and “below,” “heavenly” 
and “earthly” (3:6, 12, 31). These contrasts may not actually reflect “dual- 
ism proper in the religio-historical and phenomenological sense,” but 
rather dualities drawing on natural symbols, “the simple contrasting of 
good and evil, life and death, light and darkness, and so on [that] is in 
fact coextensive with religion itself.”* The God of Israel is, after all, the 
creator of both light and darkness (Isa 45:7). Even so, the Johannine Jesus 
does come across as an other-worldly being making a brief stay on Earth 
before ascending to the heavenly realm from which he came. He seems 
airily unconcerned about the ethical issues that the synoptic Jesus con- 
fronts: justice, care for the poor, detachment from greed—all of which 
lend themselves to the consideration of inter-generational justice and to 
extension beyond purely human concerns to those affecting the wider 
Earth community. These are just some of the challenges that a reading of 
the gospel from an ecological perspective must face. This essay will sug- 
gest that a closer look at the Old Testament background to the title “the 
Christ” as applied to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel may have potential to 
resource a contemporary reading from our location on a critically endan- 
gered planet. 


Believing that Jesus is the Christ 


The first title that a disciple applies to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is “The 
Messiah” (1:41). In fact, the Fourth Evangelist’s motivation in writing is 
to persuade the readers and hearers “that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God” (20:31). Is there any way in which believing this could spell “good 
news" for the Earth? Uncovering something of the Scriptural underlay to the 
Evangelist’s claim may suggest a way. The rootedness of the designations 


4 Stephen C. Barton, “Johannine Dualism and Contemporary Pluralism,” in The Gospel 
of John and Christian Theology, ed. Richard Bauckham and Carl Mosser (Grand Rapids MI: 
Eerdmans, 2008) 3-18, at 7. 
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“Messiah,” “Christ” and “Son of God” in ancient Israel’s royal traditions 
suggests that Jesus fulfils the best ideals of kingship, even if in an unex- 
pected way by being the diametric opposite of a king, an “anti-king,” in 
fact. As the Johannine Jesus’ response to Pilate’s question, “You are a king 
then?” is translated in the NEB version, “‘King’ (Note the inverted com- 
mas!) is your word" (18:37).° 

Going by writings such as Psalm of Solomon 17 (the earliest extant text 
to use the term “Messiah” in a technical sense),® the 4QIsaiah Pesher,? 
and 4QFlorilegium,® with its reference to "The Branch of David,” it seems 
that in the late Second Temple period the “Root of Jesse” passage in 
Isaiah 11 was widely regarded as expressing that hope for a Davidic 
“anointed one” that believers in Jesus would eventually claim had now 
been fulfilled. With our anthropocentric mindset, we tend to focus on 
Isaiah’s portrait of a righteous king filled with the divine spirit whose 
just rule benefits the poor. Even the paratextual features of our modern 
printed Bibles— stanza divisions, editorial sub-headings, etc.— discourage 
us from reading beyond verse 5. To read on, though, would be to include 
in the "job specification" for the ideal king the realization of that para- 
disial vision that begins in verse 6 with “The wolf shall lie down with the 
lamb." In favour of this reading, verse 10 clearly forms an inclusion with 
verse 1 and, in fact, Paul's rather informal citation of the "root of Jesse" 
passage in Rom 15:12 would suggest that he would agree. The question 
arises, Would it be consistent with what we know of the Israelite ideal of 
kingship to include in it Isaiah's vision of a cosmic harmony that affects 
the whole natural world? The question is important because if, in the 
Johannine view, bringing about a situation where "They shall not hurt or 
destroy" (Isa 11:9) is an integral part of what Jesus was sent to do, then it 
would also be what his disciples are meant to be doing. “As the Father has 
sent me, even so I send you” (John 20:21). 


Kingship in the Scriptures 


This is where attention to the way the New Testament is drawing on the 
Old opens up ecological possibilities. In the royal traditions, kingship 


5 The New English Bible (New York: Oxford University Press, 1961). 

6 J.H. Charlesworth (ed.), The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha. Vol. 2 (New York: Double- 
day, 1985) 668. 

7 Florentino Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated: The Qumran Texts in 
English (Leiden: Brill, 1994) 186. 

8 Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 136. 
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exercised righteously is often described in nature imagery. It is like the 
daylight on which so much of life on Earth depends, for example. “One 
who rules over people justly, ruling in the fear of God, is like the light of 
morning, like the sun rising on a cloudless morning, gleaming from the 
rain on the grassy land” (2 Sam 23:3-4). In the Psalter, “The Prayers of 
David the Son of Jesse” conclude with Ps 72 where a description of the 
ideal king’s (Solomon’s?) reign climaxes in a rhapsody where “a positively 
unimaginable fruitfulness is evoked by the image of the grain fields ripe 
for the harvest."? This passage is most probably alluded to in John 4:35- 
38. A hermeneutics of suspicion might note that the psalm's description 
of the just king's beneficial effect on the natural world is fundamentally 
anthropocentric, that the fruitfulness of the land is seen as principally 
for human benefit, that the so-called “mandate to dominate,” the baneful 
effect of the presumed divine permission to “subdue the earth" (Gen 
1:28), is lurking in the textual background.!° However, there are biblical 
portrayals of kingship where nature is valued, respected and admired for 
its own sake. Solomon, who prayed for wisdom at the outset of his reign 
(1 Kgs 3:9), is remembered for his knowledge and appreciation of the 
wonders of the natural world. *He would speak of trees, from the cedar 
that is in the Lebanon to the hyssop that grows in the wall; he would speak 
of animals, and birds, and reptiles, and fish" (1 Kgs 4:33). The attribution 
of Proverbs to Solomon is part of this tradition, crediting him with such 
powers of observation as those displayed in “his” delightful proverb 
about the ability of ants, badgers, locusts and lizards to adapt and survive 
(Prov 30:24-28). 

A fascinating re-reading of this view of kingship is found in the first 
century BCE composition, The Wisdom of Solomon. By this stage of 
his literary afterlife a thoroughly sapientialized Solomon has become a 
Hellenistic polymath with expertise in cosmology, geology, astronomy, 
meteorology, zoology, demonology, psychology, botany, pharmacology. 
Pseudepigraphical "Solomon" recounts what he has learned from "Wisdom, 
the fashioner of all things." 


For it is he who gave me unerring knowledge of what exists, 
to know the structure of the world and the activity of the elements; 
the beginning and end and middle of times, 


? Frank-Lothar Hossfeld and Erich Zenger, Psalms 2 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis MN: 
Augsburg Fortress, 2005) 207. 

10 Norman C. Habel, An Inconvenient Text: Is a Green Reading of the Bible Possible? (Ade- 
laide: Australasian Theological Forum Press, 2009) 1-10. 
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the alternations of the solstices and the changes of the seasons, 
the cycles of the year and the constellations of the stars, 

the natures of animals and the tempers of wild animals, 

the powers of spirits and the thoughts of human beings, 

the varieties of plants and the virtues of roots. (Wisd 7:17-20) 


The source of this wisdom given to the king is none other than the gen- 
erative force that made the world in the first place. To the extent that a 
king is imbued with this wisdom, “the world” for which he is responsible 
will flourish. 


The multitude of the wise is the salvation of the world, 
and a sensible king is the stability of any people. (Wisd 6:24) 


The parallelism of Pseudo-Solomon’s poetry arouses the suspicion of 
androcentrism: that his “world” is actually the world of people and not 
what we today would recognize as the interconnected biotic community 
of all life on Earth. This suspicion is confirmed by his prayer: 


O God of my ancestors and Lord of mercy, 
who have made all things by your word, 
and by your wisdom have formed humankind 
to have dominion over the creatures you have made, 
and rule the world in holiness and righteousness, 
and pronounce judgment in uprightness of soul, 
give me the wisdom that sits by your throne, 
and do not reject me from among your servants. (Wisd 9:1-4) 


Interestingly though, it is the poetic parallelism in this prayer that ulti- 
mately deconstructs the notion of rule, by qualifying it with the precision, 
“in holiness and righteousness...in uprightness of soul.” In the Wisdom 
of Solomon, this wise rule is the antithesis to the exploitative attitude 
towards the natural world that characterises the “ungodly” rulers: 


Come, therefore, let us enjoy the good things that exist, 

and make use of the creation to the full as in youth... 
everywhere let us leave signs of enjoyment, 

because this is our portion, and this our lot. . . 
Let our might be our law of right, 

for what is weak proves itself to be useless. (Wisd 2:6, 9, 11) 


The principle of *might is right," the presumption that the mere fact that 
we have the technological ability to exhaust earth's resources entitles us 
to do so is surely the great stupidity of our age. Like "the first formed 
father of the world," in need of Wisdom to “deliver him from his trans- 
gression" (Wisd 10:1), we lack the "strength to rule all things" (Wisd 10:2), 
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a strength that would involve “ruling all things in mercy,” (Wisd 15:1), a 
way of ruling that would completely subvert the notion of kingship. 


Doing “The Work" of God 


The nexus between the creativity of God and the king’s exercise of his 
rule that is such a strong characteristic of The Wisdom of Solomon opens 
up a way into reading the Fourth Gospel from the perspective of Earth. 
The convergences between Pseudo-Solomonic and Johannine thought 
are particularly valuable because The Book of Wisdom probably gives 
us our nearest approximation to the kind of theological reflection that 
has shaped the Fourth Evangelist’s understanding of Jesus. The under- 
standing of the natural world in the Wisdom of Solomon is, in its own 
way, a re-reading of older wisdom traditions, in particular of the speech 
where a personified Wisdom tells of her involvement in the making of 
the world (Prov 8:22-31). The Johannine Prologue’s opening words, “In 
the beginning" do indeed allude to Genesis 13, but also—if one thinks 
of convergent thought worlds and not just verbal congruence—to Wis- 
dom’s assertion, “Ages ago I was set up, at the first (&v àpyf)), before the 
beginning of the earth” (Prov 8:23). By means of a rich web of allusion and 
echo, the prologue suggests that Jesus embodies the divine wisdom con- 
tinually at work in the world, the wisdom that “holds all things together” 
(Wisd 1:7), that “reaches mightily from one end of the earth to the other, 
ordering all things well” (Wisd 8:1). 

The image of the Creator evoked in the Fourth Gospel is less the “Gen- 
esis” God calling Earth into being than the “Wisdom” God continually giv- 
ing life in an ever-present activity of creation. In fact, the Johannine Jesus 
seems to resist literalization of the mythic tale of God making the world in 
six days and resting on the seventh. “My Father is still working,” he insists, 
“and I also am working" (5:17). The God revealed by the Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel is very much the “hands-on” God of Psalm 65: 


You visit the earth and water it, 
you greatly enrich it; 
the river of God is full of water; 
you provide the people with grain, 
for so you have prepared it. 
You water its furrows abundantly, 
settling its ridges, 
softening it with showers, 
and blessing its growth. 
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Jesus’ role is to do this God’s work (4:34; 9:4; 17:4). His work is, therefore, 
God’s ongoing work of giving life to the world (6:31). “The Father loves the 
Son and shows him all that he himself is doing” (5:20). “The Father who 
dwells in me does his works" (14:10). Jesus’ disciples are to engage with 
him in that creative work, even to do greater works (14:12). 


Jesus the Shepherd 


The saying of the Johannine Jesus, “I came that they may have life, and 
have it abundantly” (10:10) is frequently used to point up Jesus’ ecological 
credentials, often by well intended interpreters who think that in order 
to read the Gospels from the perspective of Earth, all you have to do is 
to regard “they” in this saying as referring to all creatures. A richer and 
more cogent reading is possible, I would suggest, if one takes into account 
the whole saying, in its Johannine context and against its Old Testament 
background. “The thief comes only to steal and kill and destroy. I came 
that they may have life, and have it abundantly” (10:10). The contrast is 
between the responsible shepherd—a pastoral figure in the true sense 
of the word—and the predatory thief. In the whole portrayal of Jesus as 
the model shepherd the Fourth Evangelist is weaving into the gospel yet 
another strand of the royal traditions that can be traced right back to the 
first appearance of David in the Bible as a young shepherd “keeping the 
sheep” (1 Sam 16:11). 

It was an article by Maarten Menken that first alerted me some years 
ago to the possibility that the biblical traditions surrounding King David 
might be more influential in the Fourth Gospel than had previously been 
supposed. Maarten suggested that the non-Septuagintal verb “lifted” in 
the quotation from Psalm 41 in John 1318— "The one who ate my bread 
has lifted (émjpev) his heel against me.”—may well be explained by the 
Evangelist’s association of the psalms with King David and, in particular, 
by his recollection of the story of David’s experience of betrayal at the time 
of Absalom’s conspiracy. According to the Greek Psalter, the betrayer has 
“made great" (€ueydAvvev) his heel against the psalmist. The verb énfpev 
may have dislodged éueydAvvev in John’s quotation under the influence 
of 2 Sam 18:28 where the conspirators are said to have “lifted up their 
hand" against the king." Maarten's article was truly seminal for me in 


1 "The Translation of Psalm 41.10 in John 1348," JSNT 40 (1990) 61-79. 
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that it opened up the possibility that other psalm quotations in the Fourth 
Gospel might show traces of their perceived connection with David the 
psalmist, or at least that Davidic “authorship” of the psalms might turn 
out to be a fascinating hermeneutical key to a gospel where Jesus is pre- 
sented as “the Christ,” without ever being addressed or referred to as “Son 
of David.”!? 

Foremost among the "shades of David" in the Johannine presentation 
of Jesus is the image of the shepherd willing to risk or even lay down 
his life to protect his sheep from predators. It is a topos of ancient Near 
Eastern monarchic ideology that a king is expected to prove himself fit to 
rule during an initiatory period of battle with the wild beasts in a hostile 
wilderness or desert setting. Mark's reference to Jesus spending forty days 
in the wilderness with the wild beasts before inaugurating his ministry 
taps into this tradition (Mark 1:13). Philo draws on it in his “Life of Moses" 
when describing the period that the young Moses spent as a shepherd in 
the wilderness of Midian (Exod 3:1). 


The chase of wild animals is a drilling ground for the general in fighting the 
enemy, and the care and supervision of tame animals is a schooling for the 
king in dealing with his subjects, and therefore kings are called 'shepherds 
of their people,’ not as a term of reproach, but as the highest honour... The 
only perfect king...is one who is skilled in the knowledge of shepherding.!? 


Philo's presentation of Moses as a king plays somewhat loose, of course, 
with the biblical tradition, but suits his own agenda. 

The biblical tradition exemplifies widespread awareness of the idea 
that kings are shepherds, not least in the frequent ascription of the title 
"Shepherd of Israel" to God. In the Deuteronomistic history, the young 
David gives an account of his shepherding exploits, by way of assurance to 
Saul of his readiness and ability to fight Goliath in defence of the nation. 
"Your servant used to keep sheep for his father; and whenever a lion or 
a bear came, and took a lamb from the flock, I went after it and struck 
it down, rescuing the lamb from its mouth; and if it turned against me, I 
would catch it by the jaw, strike it down, and kill it" (1 Sam 17:34-35). The 
delightful irony of this is, of course, that the future king is actually giv- 
ing the ineffectual king, whom he is about to replace, a presentation on 


12 Margaret Daly-Denton, David in the Fourth Gospel: The Johannine Reception of the 
Psalms (Leiden: Brill, 2000). 

13 Mos. I, XI, 61 trans. F.H. Colson, Philo (LCL; Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 
1959). 
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his own royal credentials. Later in the story Jonathan will reproach Saul 
for his persecution of David, reminding him that “he took his life in his 
hand when he attacked the Philistine” In the Septuagint, the phrase “he 
took his life in his hand" (Edeto thv tbuynv adtod Ev TH xelpl adtod) uses the 
verb ti€yut to convey the idea of “putting one's life on the line” in exactly 
the way that we find it used in John 10:1. This suggests that the king’s 
putting of his life on the line to protect his flock from predators, even 
laying down his life, is yet another way in which our understanding of 
Jesus' *kingship" has to be nuanced to the point of complete subversion 
of the conventional notion of rule. 

There is considerable potential for this understanding of Jesus to inspire 
and motivate his disciples to be pastoral people, carers who seek the 
flourishing of creation, and not predatory thieves who exploit and destroy. 
Predation is a naturally occurring feature of life on Earth. However, in many 
post-colonial settings it has gone far beyond natural incidence, all because 
of human folly. Native fauna and flora are threatened with extinction as a 
result of the introduction of "foreign" animals and invasive plants. In the 
Coromandel Peninsula of New Zealand, a potter called Barry Brickell runs 
as a tourist attraction a narrow gauge railway that he originally built in 
order to access clay and kiln fuel. The revenues that the railway generates 
fund the replanting of the native forest, destroyed by the early European 
settlers, in order to restore the land's natural biodiversity. The railway also 
funds the creation of a wild life sanctuary and wetland habitat, protected 
by a vermin-proof fence, to shield indigenous animals and birds from the 
predatory attentions of introduced species. This sanctuary provides a safe 
place for the release of injured and rare species, across the indigenous 
biotic spectrum. Surely a contemporary example of someone being a 
"good shepherd" to the environment! 


The Grain of Wheat that Must Die 


Ecological thinking, in dialogue with the biblical tradition is really a matter 
of learning to respect “the way" of the natural world, “the way of an eagle 
in the sky, the way of a serpent on the rock” to cite the wisdom attributed 
to Solomon (Prov 30:19). The Johannine Jesus observes the “way” of nature, 
that "Unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies, it remains just a 
single grain; but if it dies, it bears much fruit" (12:24). The Irish theologian 
James P. Mackey reflects on this fact of all life on Earth, 
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Every transformation in the universal process of evolutionary creativity 
involves a death of existing forms or a de-formation. And since it is form 
that makes each thing and species of thing to be and to be what it is, the de- 
forming becomes the negative, nihilating force whereby one form of reality 
or thing is turned into another and thus itself made to cease to be what it 
was. This negative, nihilating, no-thinging force is then the inevitable nega- 
tive pole of the positive force of creative evolution that forever brings new 
or renewed forms of being.!* 


Jesus, being himself the grain of wheat that dies, models that way of “nihi- 
lating no-thinging” that is a prerequisite for any kind of new creation. 
Perhaps this Johannine principle, based on observation of the natural 
world, could become the foundation for an ecological ethic drawn out 
of The Fourth Gospel. Disciples taking Jesus as their “Way” (14:6) will 
inevitably find themselves facing the prospect of some kind of dying. As 
the Johannine Jesus states it, “Whoever serves me must follow me, and 
where I am, there will my servant be also” (12:26). The Old Testament 
background to this saying challenges believers in Jesus to respond to their 
“king”—whose royal title must always appear in inverted commas—as 
Ittai the Gittite did to David: “Wherever my lord the king may be, whether 
for death or for life, there also your servant will be” (2 Sam 15:21). Whether 
it is a matter of dying to our present destructive addictions or of “living 
simply so that others may live,” as Gandhi taught, to put into practice the 
ecological implications of such a response would be—no less than Jesus’ 
own subversion of the notion of kingship—a Wisdom-taught subversion 
of the notion that human beings “rule” the Earth (Wisd 15:1). 


Conclusion 


Challenged by scientists and ecologists, each of the world’s great religions 
is currently delving into its heritage to identify and highlight whatever life- 
affirming and earth-respecting features can be found there. To attempt to 
read the Fourth Gospel in this way is not to suggest that Jesus or the early 
Christians had an ecological consciousness. It is to tap into the ongoing 
generativity of an early Christian text, the meaning that lay a couple of 
thousand years ahead of it when it was first written, but that jumps off the 
page when we read the gospel in 2012 as people who have been complicit 


14 James P. Mackey, Christianity and Creation: The Essence of the Christian Faith and Its 
Future among Religions (London: Continuum, 2006) 35. 
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in squandering and endangering the Earth’s finite resources. As Maarten 
Menken has shown in his scholarly writings, the New Testament authors 
were engaging in quite a daring re-reading of the Scriptures. As Christi- 
anity—along with all other world religions—enters its ecological phase,!® 
we are challenged to do our own daring re-reading of our defining texts. 
Allowing the use of the Old Testament in the New to raise to audibility 
the voice of Earth in the Fourth Gospel will enable us to re-imagine it so 
that it can resource us for the test that the ecological crisis presents, call- 
ing, as indeed it does, for *a whole new interpretation of what it means 
to be Christian."!6 


15 Mary Evelyn Tucker, Worldly Wonder: Religions Enter their Ecological Phase (Chicago 
IL: Open Court, 2003). 

16 John F. Haught, “Christianity and Ecology,” in This Sacred Earth: Religion, Nature, 
Environment (ed. Roger S. Gottlieb; New York: Routledge, 2004) 232-247 (235-236). 


INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE AFTER THE NEW TESTAMENT 


“BEARING THE ENTIRE YOKE OF THE LORD”: AN EXPLANATION OF 
DIDACHE 6:2 IN THE LIGHT OF MATTHEW 11:28-30 


Huub W.M. van de Sandt 


The basic tradition of the Two Ways in Didache 1-6 offers two contrasting 
moral ways which serve as a framework for the subsequent exposition 
of two sets of opposing ethical characteristics or antagonistic groups of 
people associated with the way of life (Did. 1-4) and the way of death (Did. 
5), respectively. In addition to the Didache, the Two Ways tradition can be 
found in a variety of early Christian documents including the Doctrina, the 
Letter of Barnabas 18-20 and some five later writings.! Modern scholars 
generally explain the close resemblances between these different versions 
of the Two Ways (including Did. 1-6) as being caused by their dependence 
upon an earlier Jewish Two Ways document which is no longer known to 
us. However, if we compare the Two Ways as they are presented in the 
Didache with the various forms of the Two Ways as they occur outside the 
Didache, it is interesting to see that the latter demonstrate no familiarity 
with the section in Did. 1:3b—2:1 and the supplement in Did. 6:2-3. In fact, 
it appears that these early Christian writings attest to a separate circula- 
tion of a form of the Two Ways, closely related to Did. 1-6 but without the 
material in 1:3b-2:1 and 6:2-3.? 

The passage in Did. 1:3b-2:1 clearly interrupts the connection between 
Did. 1:3a and 2:2 and it stands out from the immediate context in Chaps. 
1-6 in terms of its high number of close parallels to the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Luke. The segment calls upon the reader/hearer to love one's 
enemy, to abandon retaliation and to give to the needy. This is the more 
striking because a similar accumulation of traditional Gospel motifs is 
absent from the remainder of the Two Ways manual of Did. 1-6. In fact, 
apart from the collection of Jesus tradition in 1:3b-2:1, there is hardly any 
reference to the specific Christian doctrine in the Two Ways manual of 


! These include the Apostolic Church Order, the Epitome of the Canons of the Holy 
Apostles, the Life of Shenoute, the Ps. Athanasian Syntagma Doctrinae, and the Fides 
CCCXVIII Patrum. 

? H. van de Sandt and D. Flusser, The Didache: Its Jewish Sources and its Place in Early 
Judaism and Christianity (CRINT 3/5; Assen: Van Gorcum / Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 
2002) 55-72. 
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the Didache. A similar remarkable feature occurs at the end of the com- 
prehensive ethical treatise, where Did. 6:2 suddenly grants that partial 
compliance with all previous admonitions suffices. Furthermore, with 
respect to food, everyone is allowed to determine for themselves what is 
to be eaten, and only a minimum requirement is laid down (6:3). There is 
widespread scholarly consensus that Did. 1:3b-2:1 and 6:2-3 are Christian 
additions to the basic tradition of the Two Ways. 

After the sharp warning in Did. 6:1 to preserve the aforesaid prescrip- 
tions in their entirety, an atmosphere of concession and tolerance per- 
vades the two subsequent verses: 


ISee to it that no one leads you astray from this way of the doctrine, since 
[the person who would do so] teaches apart from God. ?For if you can bear 
the entire yoke of the Lord, you will be perfect, but if you cannot, do what 
you can. ?As for food, bear what you can, but be very much on your guard 
against food offered to idols, for it is worship of dead gods. 


If Did. 6:2-3 is a supplement to the original Two Ways teaching, what 
does it mean and where does it come from? And to what does the “entire 
yoke of the Lord” refer? Does it refer to the whole Torah, so that partial 
compliance with all Torah commandments would be allowed?? Does the 
expression apply to the instructions of the preceding chapters of Did. 1-5 
as a whole?^ Or does it pertain to the commandments of the Lord, as laid 
out in the sayings of Jesus quoted in 1:3b—2:1?5 


Agreements between the Didache and the Matthean Gospel 


The expression “yoke of the Lord" recalls Matt 1:28-30. This is not sur- 
prising, since there is widespread recognition that there are significant 
agreements between the Gospel of Matthew and the Didache in terms of 


3 See K. Wengst, Didache (Apostellehre). Barnabasbrief. Zweiter Klemensbrief. Schrift an 
Diognet (Schriften des Urchristentums 2; Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1984) 96; J.A. Draper, "Do the Didache and Matthew Reflect an ‘Irrevocable Parting of the 
Ways' with Judaism," in Matthew and The Didache: Two Documents from the same Jewish- 
Christian Milieu? (ed. H. van de Sandt; Assen: Van Gorcum/Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 
2005) 217-241 (227-230); Van de Sandt and Flusser, The Didache, 269. 

^ G. Garleff, Urchristliche Identität in Matthäusevangelium, Didache und Jakobusbrief 
(Beitráge zum Verstehen der Bibel 9; Münster: LIT, 2004) 135-144. 

5 K. Niederwimmer, The Didache (Hermeneia; Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 1998; German 
original, Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993) 123; W. Rordorf and A. Tuilier, La Doc- 
trine des Douze Apótres (Didaché) (2nd ed.; SC 248bis; Paris: Cerf, 1998) 32-33. 
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words, phrases and motifs. The Trinitarian baptismal formula in Did. 7 
corresponds with the one in Matt 28:19 and the introduction and the text 
of the Lord's Prayer in Did. 8:2-3 is close to Matt 6:5-13. Moreover, both 
the communities of the Didache (Did. u-13) and Matthew (Matt 735-23; 
10:5-15, 40-42; 24:11, 24) had to deal with regular visits from wandering 
apostles and prophets, who were not always authentic and honest. Finally, 
the contents of the reproof passages in Matt 1835-17 and Did. 15:3 agree 
in emphasizing the merciful and benevolent manner in which reproach 
was administered.” 

There is then a strong affinity between Matthew and the Two Ways in 
Did. 1-6. The Two Ways teaching may even have served in some form as 
a pre-baptismal instruction within the communities of the Didache and 
Matthew.? Its collection of Jesus sayings in the evangelical section (Did. 
1:3-2:1) is very close to the Sermon on the Mount. The exposition about the 
love of one's neighbour (Did. 1:2) as being equal to loving one's enemies 
(Did. 1:3b-d) recalls the radical requirements of Matt 5:44, 46-47. In addi- 
tion, the evangelical section includes a passage comparable to the prohi- 
bition of violent resistance (Did. 1:4b-d; cf. Matt 5:39-41). This is especially 
true of Did. 1:4b and Matt 5:39b, although the somewhat awkward wording 
of striking (8@ pånıopa) someone on his right cheek in 1:4b is slightly dif- 
ferent from its stylistically better Matthean counterpart (partleı). Other 
analogous passages are the affirmation in Did. 1:5d, which is close to Matt 
5:26 (“he shall not go free until he has paid back the last penny") and the 
exhortation to be charitable in Did. 1:6 and Matt 5:42. 

The analogous material is extensive enough to suggest a literary rela- 
tionship between the two documents. Scholars have assumed time and 
again that the Didache draws on the final form of the Gospel of Matthew.? 
If the document was composed in the second half of the second century 


6 See H. van de Sandt, “Matthew and the Didache,” in Matthew and his Christian Con- 
temporaries (ed. D.C. Sim and B. Repschinski; LNTS 333; London: T&T Clark International, 
2008) 123-138. 

7 For references, cf. Niederwimmer, The Didache, 204, n. 10; H. van de Sandt, "Two Win- 
dows on a Developing Jewish-Christian Reproof Practice: Matt 1815-17 and Did 15:3,” in 
Idem, Matthew and the Didache, 173-192 (173, n. 2). 

8 G. Braumann, "Zum Traditionsgeschichtlichen Problem der Seligpreisungen MT 
V 3-12,” NovT 4 (1960) 253-260 (259-260); W. Popkes, “Die Gerechtigkeitstradition im 
Matthäus-Evangelium,” ZNW 80 (1989) 1-23 (17). 

9 For references, cf. J.S. Kloppenborg, “The Use of the Synoptics or Q in Did. 1:3b-2:1,” 
in Van de Sandt, Matthew and the Didache, 105-129 (105, n. 2). 
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or later, as some believe,!° then there is a strong case that the Didache 
has used the Gospel as we have it. However, there is a growing consensus 
emerging in recent scholarship that the text was composed round about 
the turn of the first century CE." If the Didache was edited that early, there 
is no need to suppose that there is literary dependence of the document 
on one of the Synoptic gospels. Another option might be that Matthew 
used the Didache, but this is problematic as it implies that the Didache 
was composed much earlier than is generally thought. It is therefore more 
likely that both the Didache and Matthew draw on a common tradition. 

Did. 6:2 may thus depend on a similar tradition to that of Matt 11:28- 
30, since they both preserve a saying that is based upon the motif of the 
“yoke of the Lord,” which is found only here in the NT gospels. Moreover, 
the theme of perfection (Did. 6:2), as we will see, is a major theme both 
in the Didache and in Matthew. Most commentators like to stress, how- 
ever, that the wording of Matt 1:28-30 and the phraseology of Did. 6:2 are 
saying something different. Whereas Matthew says that this yoke is light 
and thus can be carried with ease, the text of the Didache suggests that 
the yoke is so heavy that only “perfect” Christians are able to bear it.!* In 
this paper, I would like to correct this view by examining the subsequent 
phrases of the statement in Did. 6:2 in the light of their Matthean parallels 
with special attention to Matt 1:28-30. 


10 R.H. Connolly, “Canon Streeter on the Didache,” JTS 38 (1937) 364-379 (367-370); 
F.E. Vokes, The Riddle of the Didache: Fact or Fiction, Heresy or Catholicism? (The Church 
Historical Society 32; London: SPCK, 1938) 51-61, 86. 

1 Van de Sandt and Flusser, The Didache, 48. 

12 Minus Did 8:2b; 11:3b; 15:3-4 and 16:7 according to A.J.P. Garrow, The Gospel of Mat- 
thew's Dependence on the Didache (JSNTSup 254; Sheffield: T&T Clark, 2004). 

13 J.P. Audet, La Didache: Instructions des apôtres (Études Bibliques; Paris: Gabalda, 
1958) 166-186; W. Rordorf, "Does the Didache Contain Jesus Tradition Independently of the 
Synoptic Gospels?," in Jesus and the Oral Gospel Tradition (ed. H. Wansbrough; JSOTSup 
64; Sheffield: JSOT, 1991), 394-423; Rordorf and Tuilier, La Doctrine, 91. 232; Van de Sandt 
and Flusser, The Didache, 48-50. 

14 CN. Jefford, The Sayings of Jesus in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (VCSup 1; 
Leiden/New York/Kobenhavn/Kóln: Brill, 1989) 94-95; W.J.C. Weren, “The Ideal Com- 
munity According to Matthew, James and the Didache," in Matthew, James and Didache: 
Three Related Documents in Their Jewish and Christian Settings (ed. H. van de Sandt and 
J. Zangenberg; SBLSymS 45; Atlanta GA: SBL, 2008) 177-200 (197). See also H. Lilje, Die 
Lehre der zwölf Apostel: Eine Kirchenordnung des ersten christlichen Jahrhunderts (2nd ed.; 
Die urchristliche Botschaft 28; Hamburg: Furche, 1956) 56. 
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Below, we will examine the corresponding clauses in Did. 6:2 and Matt 
11:28-30. We will see that even though the parallel material in the two pas- 
sages does not display identical vocabulary or word order, it does basically 
express the same idea. 


“The Entire Yoke of the Lord" (Did. 6:2a) 


1. Matthew 
Within the gospels, the wording “yoke” only occurs in Matthew, where 
it is found twice in 11:28-30. This passage belongs to a section which is 
surrounded in 1:25 and 122 by the Matthean redactional phrase “at that 
time" (ev exeivw TH xotpQ);5 its key themes are "revelation" and “yoke.” In 
11:25 Jesus states that it is not the “wise and understanding," but rather 
the "babes" to whom God reveals himself. He then moves from his song 
of praise through v. 26 to a disclosure of his own role in God's plan in 
v. 27. The Son reveals to those he chooses what the Father has revealed 
to him.!6 

The teaching of vv. 25-27 is followed immediately by the invitation in 
vv. 28-30. Acting upon the authority announced in v. 27, Matthew has 
Jesus present his call to discipleship in v. 28. The disciple is required to 
do something. The condition for receiving the twice-mentioned promise 
of rest is a two-fold demand: 


28Come to me, all who labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
?9Take my yoke upon you, and learn from me; for I am gentle and lowly in 
heart, and you will find rest for your souls.!” 3°For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light. 


15 The phrase is used only in 1:25; 121 and 14:1 in the gospel; cf. L. Lybaek, New and Old 
in Matthew n-ı3: Normativity in the Development of Three Theological Themes (FRLANT 198; 
Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2002) 149. 

16 According to v. 27 the mutual and exclusive knowledge of Father and Son mediated 
by the Son is for the benefit of others. Compare John 138 and 14:9. 

17 According to Maarten Menken (Matthew’s Bible: The Old Testament Text of the Evan- 
gelist [BETL 173; Leuven, University Press, 2004] 267) the clause in Matt 1::29c (“and you 
will find rest for your souls") is an *unmarked quotation" from Jer 636 and he suspects 
that it *may well derive from a LXX that was corrected towards the Hebrew..." (268—269). 
The sentence in Jer 616 LXX as a whole runs as follows: "Stand by the ways (Ztfte ¿nì 
tats 68oic), and look, and ask for the ancient paths of the Lord; and see what is the good 
way (mola żotiv ý) 6805 Y, &yaðý), and walk in it, and find purification (rest) for your souls." 
The mention of the “way(s)” and “the good way” in this verse underlying Matt 11:29c is 
striking. 
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The yoke may refer to wisdom!? but it is more often applied to the Law 
in Jewish sources.!? The expression “my yoke" (6 Cuyóc pov) is completely 
lacking in this form elsewhere,?? even in the LXX. The phrase is to be 
regarded as a distinctive manner of speaking and is closely related to his 
authoritative clause, “but I say to you,” in the antitheses of Matt 5:21-48. 

In Matt 5:21-48 Jesus appears to be using his authority to expound the 
demands of the Torah. The frequent self-references, “But I say to you,” 
demonstrate that the status of his antithetical statement is not just a sec- 
ond opinion in legal matters. The tone is final, definitive, and conclusive. 
In Matt 11:27, in the passage right before 11:28-30, the authority to dis- 
close "these things" to infants is delivered to the Son who will reveal the 
Father to whom he chooses.?! Matthew presents Jesus as an authoritative 
teacher in order to establish a binding interpretation of the Torah against 
the views of a contending party. 

At the time Matthew wrote his Gospel, the Matthean community was 
largely a Jewish Christian sect that was encountering severe opposition 
from the Pharisees and those belonging to emerging rabbinic Judaism. 
The image of the yoke becomes part of the anti-Pharisaic polemic in the 
gospel of Matthew. This tension, conflict, and struggle probably concerned 
the interpretation and practice of Jewish Law.?? It is undeniable that Matt 


18 Interestingly, Wisdom is equated with the Torah in Sir 17:11; 19:20; 21:1, 23, 24; 34:8; 
45:5. 

19 See G. Bertram and K.H. Rengstorf, "Coyóc," TWNT 2 (1935) 898-904; W.D. Davies and 
D.C. Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to Saint Mat- 
thew (3 vols.; ICC; Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1988-1997) 2:289-290; C. Deutsch, Hidden Wis- 
dom and the Easy Yoke: Wisdom, Torah and Discipleship in Matthew n.25-30 (JSNTSup 18; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1987) 42-43. Rabbinic texts which speak of the “yoke 
of the Law,” “yoke of the Kingdom” etc. are conveniently gathered by H.L Strack and 
P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch (4 vols.; 
München: Beck, 1922-1928) 1176-177, 608-610. 

20 MJ. Suggs, Wisdom, Christology and Law in Matthew’s Gospel (Cambridge MA: Har- 
vard University Press, 1970) 99-100; Deutsch, Hidden Wisdom and the Easy Yoke, 133; Davies 
and Allison, Saint Matthew, 2:289. 

21 Jesus has his own tradition directly from the Father. See Davies and Allison, Saint 
Matthew, 2:275, 280; B.Th. Viviano, Study as Worship: Aboth and the New Testament (SJLA 
26; Leiden: Brill, 1978) 188; Deutsch, Hidden Wisdom and the Easy Yoke, 33. Matt 11:28-30 is 
closely related to the subsequent two Sabbath controversies which are situated in 121-8 
and 9-14. This high degree of self-awareness is also found in the clause "something greater 
than the Temple is here" in the Sabbath debate (Matt 12:6). Jesus proclaims his own author- 
ity replacing and fulfilling the role of the temple as the focus of God's presence. 

22 See e.g. AJ. Saldarini, Matthew's Christian-Jewish Community (CSJH; Chicago IL: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1994) 7-9 and passim; J.A. Overman, Matthew's Gospel and Forma- 
tive Judaism: The Social World of the Matthean Community (Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 1990) 
86—90; A.F. Segal, “Matthew’s Jewish Voice," in Social History of the Matthean Community: 
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5:20 presumes a high degree of concern about the fulfillment of the Law on 
the part of the “Pharisees and scribes.” They are righteous insofar as they 
live according to the demands of the Law. The suggestion that emerges 
from the verse, however, is that Matthew’s community pursues a greater 
righteousness. This moral standard implies a lifestyle based on a different 
interpretation of the Law. It involves exceeding the legal requirements of 
the Torah to the extent that additional norms not explicitly mentioned in 
the biblical commandments are also stringently adhered to. In the anti- 
theses of Matt 5:21-48, Jesus appears to use the controlling clause, “but I 
say to you,” to expound the demands of Torah. 


2. Didache 

The yoke-terminology has already been examined by Celia Deutsch”? and 
Jonathan Draper,?* who came to the conclusion that in both the early 
Jewish sources and the earliest Christian material the word “yoke” pri- 
marily refers to the Torah. Moreover, since the “entire yoke" in Did. 6:2 is 
found in the context of the restrictions on idol-meat in 6:3, it is likely to 
refer to the observance of the entire Torah. With respect to food, everyone 
is allowed to determine for themselves what is to be eaten and only a 
minimum requirement is stipulated (6:3). But what does “the whole yoke 
of the Lord" mean? If the wording tod xuplov stands for God, the text sug- 
gests compliance with the entire Torah as the ideal but at the same time 
shows a tolerant attitude to those who are not capable of bearing (the 
yoke of) “all” Torah commandments. Throughout the Didache there is 
ambivalence as to whether xüpıos refers to Jesus or to the Lord God. In 
several places, the Didache refers to “the Lord,” thus indicating that the 
authority of the exalted Lord is behind its traditions.?° Does it—in light 
of Matthew—refer to Jesus as the sole reliable interpreter, the ultimate 
teacher, of the Torah? And if so, what significance would this reading have 
for the interpretation of our verse? 


Cross-Disciplinary Approaches (ed. D.L. Balch; Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 1991) 3-37 (32- 
37); G.N. Stanton, A Gospel for a New People: Studies in Matthew (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1992) 113-145. 

23 Hidden Wisdom and the Easy Yoke, 126-130, 133-135. 

24 "Do the Didache and Matthew Reflect,” 227—230. See also his “Torah and Trouble- 
some Apostles in the Didache Community," NovT 33 (1991) 347-372; revised and reprinted 
in Idem, The Didache in Modern Research (AGJU 37; Leiden/New York/Kóln: Brill, 1996) 
340-363 (352-357). 

25 In the Didache, “the Lord" (xöpıog) refers to the authority of Jesus (see 9:5; 11:2, 4, 8; 
12:1; 14:1: 15:1), his coming at the end of time (10:6; 16:1, 7-8) and traditions that are ascribed 
to him (6:2; 8:2; 9:5; 15:4). "The Lord" refers to God in 4a (twice), 12, 13; 10:5 and 14:3. 
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“You Will Be Perfect” (Did. 6:25) 


1. Matthew 
The concept of “being perfect" is found in two instances in the Gospel of 
Matthew (5:48 and 19:21); beyond these two occurrences, the word "per- 
fect" is not found in the gospels at all. In Matt 5:20 Jesus demands that 
the disciples’ righteousness must exceed (nepiooevoy . . . nAelov) that of the 
scribes and Pharisees.?6 This requirement is echoed in 5:48: “You, there- 
fore, must be perfect (téAtot), as your heavenly Father is perfect (v£Aztoc)." 
The latter verse serves to conclude the section of the antitheses in 5:21-48, 
a pericope that presents examples of what it means to abide by a "greater 
righteousness." In these antitheses, Jesus' demands transcend or exceed 
the requirements of the Law rather than opposing them.?? Not only must 
you not kill, you must not even reach that level of anger (5:21-22). Not 
only must you not commit adultery, you must not even look desirously at 
another man's wife (5:27-28). The counter-statement radicalizes, intensi- 
fies and transcends the premise rather than revoking or changing it. The 
other sayings concern divorce, teachings about oaths, retaliation, and love 
of one's enemy. Being perfect involves doing more than others.?? It refers 
to doing more Torah than the minimum level of morality laid down in 
the Torah. 

The demand in Matt 19:21 corresponds to the greater righteousness 
announced in Matt 5:20, implying that there must be more Torah obser- 
vance than the legal minimum.?9 In Matt 19:16-22 Jesus tells the Rich 


?6 See R.A. Guelich, The Sermon on the Mount: A Foundation for Understanding (2nd ed.; 
Waco TX: Word, 1982) 135 and 156; U. Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (4 vols.; EKK 
1/1-4; Zürich: Benziger / Neukirchen: Neukirchener, 1985-2002) 1:230; J.P. Meier, Law and 
History in Matthew’s Gospel: A Redactional Study of Mt. 5:17-48 (AnBib 71; Rome: Biblical 
Institute, 1976) 116-119; Davies and Allison, Saint Matthew, 1:501. Because it is characteristic 
Matthean terms that constitute its content, the relevant verse in Matt 5:20 is likely to be 
redactional. 

27 See also D.C. Sim, The Gospel of Matthew and Christian Judaism: The History and 
Social Setting of the Matthean Community (Studies of the New Testament and Its World; 
Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1998) 130-131; Davies and Allison, Saint Matthew, 1:504—505; 
R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (8th ed.; FRLANT 29; Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1970) 143-144. 

28 Interestingly, the term mepiocóv in Matt 5:47 reflects the verb mepiccetcy in v. 20. 
This inclusion denotes a righteousness measurable in terms of magnitude and a rigor- 
ous observance of all commandments. See B. Przybylski, Righteousness in Matthew and 
his World of Thought (SNTSMS 41; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980) 85-87. 
See also Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus, 1:240—241; similarly Davies and Allison, Saint 
Matthew, 1:500. 

?9 Davies and Allison, Saint Matthew, 3:46; W. Carter, Households and Discipleship: A 
Study of Matthew 19-20 (JSNTSup 103; Sheffield: JSOT, 1994) 117; Luz, Das Evangelium nach 
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Young Man that he must keep the Decalogue’s second table and the com- 
mandment to love his neighbour as himself in order to achieve salvation. 
When the man asserts that he has kept all these commandments and asks 
for a more elaborate explanation, Jesus replies: “If you wish to be per- 
fect (réAstoc), then go, sell all your possessions and give to the poor.” This 
higher ethical standard, the call to renounce possessions and give to the 
poor, should be understood as the concrete enactment of the command 
to love one’s neighbour. 

Following Jesus requires observing the commandments and, conversely, 
there can be no true observing of the commandments if they are not kept 
in accordance with their explanation by Jesus.3° When Jesus invites those 
who labour and are heavy laden to take on his yoke in Matt 11:28-30, he 
is in effect inviting them to study Torah, to accept his interpretation of it 
and to live by it. The passage teaches perfection in such a way that it leads 
to a life in accordance with the features spelled out particularly clearly in 
Matt 5:20 and 19:21. 


2. Didache 

Since the word c£Astoc (“perfect”) is lacking in the other Gospels it is sur- 
prising to find it twice in the Didache. In Did. 1:4 the phrase, “and you will 
be perfect,” occurs in a non-retaliation context: “If anyone slaps your right 
cheek, turn the other to him as well, and you will be perfect.” In addition 
to turning the other cheek, the section also deals with going an extra mile 
and not reclaiming one’s own property from someone who has taken it. 
Since the instructions in this verse exceed the literal interpretation of the 
commandments with respect to retribution, they present a case for more 
than the Law requires. The other instance is found in Did. 6:2a, where those 
who are able to carry the “whole yoke of the Lord” are called “perfect”: “If 
you can bear the entire yoke of the Lord, you will be perfect.” The close 


Matthäus, 3:46, 123-125; J. Gnilka, Das Matthäusevangelium (2 vols.; HTKNT 1/1- 2; Freiburg/ 
Basel/Wien: Herder, 1986-1988) 2:165. See also H. van de Sandt, “Eternal Life as Reward for 
Choosing the Right Way: The Story of the Rich Young Man (Matt 19:16-30),” in Life Beyond 
Death in Matthew's Gospel: Religious Metaphor or Bodily Reality? (ed. W. Weren, H. van de 
Sandt and J. Verheyden; Biblical Tools and Studies 13; Leuven/Paris/Walpole MA: Peeters, 
2011) 107-127. See also Draper, “Torah and Troublesome Apostles,” 357-359. 

30 See also M. Konradt, “Die volkommene Erfüllung der Tora und der Konflikt mit 
den Pharisäern im Matthäusevangelium,” in Das Gesetz in frühen Judentum und im Neuen 
Testament (ed. D. Sänger, M. Konradt and C. Burchard; NTOA 57; Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 2006) 129-152 (152); Idem, “The Love Command in Matthew, James, 
and the Didache,” in Van de Sandt and Zangenberg, Matthew, James and Didache, 271—288 
(274-278). 
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correspondence between the clause “you will be perfect” (TEXeiog Em) in 
Did. 6:2 and the wording of “(and) you will be perfect" ([xat] Eon véAstoc) 
in 1:4b suggests the same redactional hand. By repeating the clause 1:4b in 
6:2, the composer of the Didache reminds his readers of the specific Torah 
approach in the previous verse.?! The “yoke of the Lord" in Did. 6:2, then, 
is the yoke of Jesus and "perfection" refers to the fulfillment of the radical 
ethical demands of Jesus as summarized in 1:3b—2:1. 

The inserted collection of Jesus tradition following 13a and using 
Synoptic traditions, functions as a specific interpretation of the double 
love command and the Golden Rule (1:2). It is an editing, updating and 
rewriting of traditional Two Ways material into a new specific Christian 
form. Since the basic norms of conduct displayed in the early form of Did. 
1-6 might equally be suited for instructing a Gentile to become a Jew,?? 
it was probably the composer of the Didache who added the Christian- 
izing sections in Did. 1:3a-23 and 6:2-3. “Perfection” is linked with the 
fulfillment of the double love commandment and the evangelical section 
appears as an explication of the love commandment. The téAetog in Did. 
6:2, referring to the bearing of the entire “yoke of the Lord,” involves the 
fulfillment of the radical ethical demands as summarized in Did. 1:3b—2:1. 
In both Matthew and the Didache, striving for perfection involves a “higher 
righteousness" with respect to current observance of the Torah. The moral 
instructions in Matthew and the Didache are more demanding than those 
in the Torah as conventionally interpreted in contemporary Judaism. 


"But If You Cannot, Do What You Can" (Did. 6:2c) 


1. Matthew 

As we have seen, Did. 6:2 uses the terminology of “yoke,” combined with 
the term *perfect"— reflecting the Christian exposition of the love com- 
mand in Did. 1:3b-2:1—so as to refer to an intensification of the Torah 
requirements. In light of Matt 11:28-30, however, the vocabulary, “yoke 


31 Rordorf and Tuilier, La Doctrine, 32-33; Draper, “Do the Didache and Matthew 
Reflect,” 225-227; J. Schröter, “Jesus Tradition in Matthew, James, and the Didache: Search- 
ing for Characteristic Emphases," in Van de Sandt and Zangenberg, Matthew, James and 
Didache, 233-255 (249). 

32 A. Milavec, “The Pastoral Genius of the Didache: An Analytical Translation and Com- 
mentary,” in Religious Writings and Religious Systems: Systemic Analysis of Holy Books in 
Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, Greco-Roman Religions, Ancient Israel, and Judaism (2 vols.; 
ed. J. Neusner, E.S. Frerichs and A.J. Levine; Brown Studies in Religion 2; Atlanta GA: Schol- 
ars, 1989) 2:89-125 (121-123). 
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of the Lord,” might also reflect an additional aspect that is intrinsically 
related to the “yoke.” Let us examine Matt 11:28-30 more closely. 

Matt 11:28-30 is strongly related to the subsequent two Sabbath debates 
in 12:1-8 and 9-14.33 The Pharisees at the scene regarded the plucking of 
grain on the Shabbat as forbidden (Exod 34:21) and also considered the act 
of healing the man with the withered hand on the Sabbath as unlawful. 
In Jesus’ response, the Scriptural command from Hos 6:6, “I desire mercy 
(£Asoc), and not sacrifice" (Matt 12:7), plays a major role: Mercy is superior 
to sacrifice. Instead of showing loving-kindness to the hungry disciples 
and meeting human needs, the Pharisees condemned these actions on 
the basis of a strict Law-based interpretation.?* By insisting upon literal 
compliance with the Sabbath law in these two cases, they fail to notice 
the violation of this greater mercy-commandment.?5 

The saying from Hosea 6:6 is repeated in Matthew 9:13, where it plays a 
similar role: the Pharisees are likewise rebuked here for having forgotten 
about the superior value of mercy. In Matthew's gospel, the Hosean “sac- 
rifices" are associated with restraints on plucking grain (1231-8), on healing 
on the Sabbath (12:914) and eating with sinners (910-13), and mercy is 
declared to be of greater importance.?6 In Matt 23:23, the term “mercy” 
(£Asoc) is used as one of the three weightier matters of the Law which are 
ignored by the other Sages: 


Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For you tithe mint and dill and 
cumin, and have neglected the weightier matters of the Law (xà Bapttepa 


33 For a more elaborate explanation see H. van de Sandt, “Matthew 11,28-30: Compas- 
sionate Law Interpretation in Wisdom Language," in The Gospel of Matthew at the Cross- 
roads of Early Christianity (ed. D. Senior; BETL 243; Leuven/Paris/Walpole MA: Peeters, 
2011) 313-337- 

34 For the above interpretation, see Y.E. Yang, Jesus and the Sabbath in Matthew’s Gospel 
(JSNTSup 139; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997) 161-188, 195-214; S.-O. Back, Jesus 
of Nazareth and the Sabbath Commandment (Abo: Abo Akademi University Press, 1995) 
102-105; W.R.G. Loader, Jesus’ Attitude towards the Law: A Study of the Gospels (WUNT 2.97; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997) 201-204. See also Ph. Sigal, The Halakah of Jesus of Naza- 
reth According to the Gospel of Matthew (Lanham MD: University Press of America, 1986) 
128-136, 136-142; Saldarini, Matthew's Christian-Jewish Community, 130-131; J.M. Hicks, "The 
Sabbath Controversy in Matthew: An Exegesis of Matthew 12.1214," ResQ 27 (1984) 79-91 
(84. 88. 89). 

35 See Overman, Matthew's Gospel, 78-79; Saldarini, Matthew's Christian-Jewish Commu- 
nity, 126-127; Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus, 2:233; Gnilka, Das Matthäusevangelium, 
1:446; Loader, Jesus' Attitude, 205. 

36 MS. Kinzer, Post-Missionary Messianic Judaism: Redefining Christian Engagement 
with the Jewish People (Grand Rapids MI: Brazos, 2005) 53-54; see also E. Ottenheijm, “The 
Shared Meal—a Therapeutical Device: The Function and Meaning of Hos 6:6 in Matt 
9:10-13,” NovT 53 (2011) 1-21 (16-19). 
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tod vópov): justice and mercy and faithfulness. These you ought to have 
done, without neglecting the others. 


The Pharisees tithe mint and dill and cumin, they set great store by 
following the letter of the Law, but they fall short by forgetting what is of 
primary importance. The requirement of tithing ought to be subordinated 
to higher moral qualities.?” Tithing, purity, and dietary laws are affirmed 
but firmly subordinated to acts of justice, mercy, faithfulness, and love.?8 
The radical demands occurring in the antitheses of 5:21-48 are crystal- 
lizations of neighbourly love, the neighbours being the concrete victims 
of a neglect of mercy, justice, and faithfulness. The stricter interpretation 
of the commandments in the antitheses presents an attitude towards life 
that is beneficial to one's neighbour and emphasizes a more generous, 
positive attitude towards people throughout. The performance of mercy 
in the ministry of Jesus is contrasted with the failure of other Sages to 
show acts of mercy and in this sense the Pharisaic halakha as presented in 
Matthew was “heavy,” in that it makes higher demands on the faithful. 

In Matthew, the absolute importance of the principle of love for inter- 
preting the Law is emphasized in many ways. The love command of Lev 
1938 is quoted as much as three times in Matthew (5:43; 19:19; 22:39). It is 
also repeatedly articulated with the help of cognates expressing the con- 
cept of “mercy” like £Aeoc (9:13; 12:7; 23:23), &Aeev (9:27; 15:22; 17:15; 20:30, 
31) and omAayyvileodau (9:36; 14:14; 15:32; 18:27; 20:34). Thus the emphasis 
on the love commandments, mercy, and justice serve both the commu- 
nity in its internal orientation and in its contrast to other groups. “My 
yoke" stands for an interpretation of all commandments that stresses love, 
justice and mercy as the core of Jesus' message. 


2. Didache 

In the Didache the Way of Life begins with a summary of the Law consist- 
ing of the double love command (the "love of God" and the "love of one's 
neighbour") and the Golden Rule in its negative form (*do not yourself do 
to another what you would not want done to you"). The topic clause in 1:3a 
(“Here is the teaching [that flows] from these words") shows the following 
part to be interpretation. By inserting the evangelical section right after 


37 See K.G.C. Newport, The Sources and Sitz im Leben of Matthew 23 (JSNTSup 117; Shef- 
field: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995) 140-142. 

38 See also U. Luz, Studies in Matthew (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2005) 200; 
K. Snodgrass, Matthew and the Law (SBLSP; Missoula MT: Scholars, 1988) 536—554 (543); 
Sim, The Gospel of Matthew, 128. 
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1:3a, the explanation of the double love command and the Golden Rule 
(1:2) was Christianized while the traditional Jewish interpretation in Did. 
2:2—7 accordingly became the “second commandment.” The explanation 
of the essentials of the Way of Life in Did. 1:2 (double love commandment 
and Golden Rule) continues all the way through three chapters before 
reaching its conclusion in 434b. 

Matt 11:28-30 contrasts “my yoke,” that is, the observance of the Torah 
as interpreted by Jesus, with the observance of Torah as interpreted by 
other Sages, to argue that Jesus' way is easy and light. The passage in the 
Didache shows a similar compassionate interpretation. It represents an 
adjustment to all believers who are not capable of bearing the entire “yoke 
of the Lord" and may have difficulties in observing Jewish dietary laws. It 
is even possible that like Matthew, the Didache in its explicit mention of 
the “yoke of the Lord,” also sets the interpretation of Jesus over against 
that of the scribes and Pharisees. After rigorously teaching a comprehen- 
sive ethical blueprint and imposing a high standard for the Way of Life, 
the Didache ultimately relaxes the rules and appears to suggest that par- 
tial compliance with the commandments of the Torah suffices for those 
who, Jews and gentiles alike, cannot bear them. 


Conclusion 


As far as we can tell, the vast majority of Jewish Christians in the Didache 
community continued to observe the whole Law, taking for granted that 
they were still obligated to do so. On what grounds does the author of the 
Didache show himself to be uncompromising on some points and lenient 
on others? With regard to the gentiles, there might be a parallel between 
the way Jewish rabbis welcomed gentile Godfearers into their synagogues 
and the minimal requirements in Did. 6:2-3.?? The teaching might thus 
include an absolute minimum (the avoidance of idol-meat) and an ideal 
level that embraces the Torah.*° 


39 The Noachide laws were designed to establish a minimum of obligations for the 
Godfearers so that they could be saved with the Jews who were required to strictly keep 
the whole Law of Moses. See Van de Sandt and Flusser, The Didache, 243-253. 

40 J.A. Draper, “A Continuing Enigma: The ‘Yoke of the Lord’ in Didache 6.2-3 and 
Early Jewish-Christian Relations,” in The Image of the Judaeo-Christians in Ancient Jewish 
and Christian Literature (ed. P.J. Tomson and D.L. Lambers-Petri; WUNT 158; Tiibingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 2003) 106-123 (113); C.N. Jefford, "Tradition and Witness in Antioch: Acts 15 
and Did 6," in Perspectives on Contemporary New Testament Questions: Essays in Honour of 
T.C. Smith (ed. E.V. McKnight; Lewiston NY: Mellen, 1992) 408-419. 
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On the other hand, rather than imagining two levels of observance or 
two different groups of observants, I would suggest in the light of Matthew 
that Did. 6:2 calls on every believer to observe the entire Torah as inter- 
preted by the Lord. In Jesus’ interpretation and practice of the Torah, the 
love commandments serve as the centre of the Law. By asking the reader 
to “bear the entire yoke of the Lord,” to become “perfect,” and to “do what 
you can,” Did. 6:2 highlights the superior ethical standards surpassing the 
scope of widely accepted Torah precepts. Perfection is required of those 
within Israel and of those gentiles who join the community. At the same 
time, however, the final clause, “But if you cannot, do what you can,” 
shows an awareness of the easy nature of the “yoke of the Lord.” Whereas 
both the evangelical section in Did. 1:3b-2:1 and Did. 6:2 highlight the radi- 
cal demands and incite gentiles to keep the precepts of the Torah as best 
they can, the latter passage also offers a compassionate interpretation in 
circumstances where such leniency results in the fulfillment of a more 
important demand of the Law. The Torah is to be observed on the basis of 
the fundamental norms emphasized by Jesus. Compliance with the “entire 
yoke of the Lord” not only points to a radical restatement of all Torah 
commandments, but reflects an empathic attitude as well to those who 
were unable to observe this yoke. 


ISAIAH 60:17 AS A KEY FOR UNDERSTANDING THE TWO-FOLD 
MINISTRY OF EIIIEZKOIIOI AND AIAKONOI ACCORDING TO 
FIRST CLEMENT (1 CLEM 42:5) 


Bart J. Koet 


One of the most interesting aspects of 1 Clement, a letter from the éxxAncia 
of Rome to that of Corinth, is its use of Jewish traditions as examples 
for its audience. It is appropriate to honour my “Doktorvater” Maarten 
Menken, who guided my dissertation on the interpretation of the Old 
Testament [=OT] in Luke-Acts, with a contribution about its use in this 
letter as part of our investigations concerning the use of Scriptures in the 
Early Church. In 1 Clem 42:5 Clement refers to Scripture: ‘For the Scripture 
says somewhere: “I will raise their &n(oxorot in righteousness and their 
didxovot in “faith/trust”.! 


1 1 Clem 42:5: xoi toOto ob xotv&c Ex yàp Sù TOMA xodvwv EyEYpanTo nepi erioxórov xoi 
Staxdvev ows ydp mou A€yet Y) ypagh Kataotrow tods értoxónouc adtayv Ev dixatocdvy xat 
toUc Otoxóvouc aurav Ev miotet. In what follows we shall leave both words (episkopoi and 
diakonoi) for the most part untranslated and use transcribed forms. Translating émioxdmor 
with bishops seems to be anachronistic, although translating “overseer” would lose the 
connection, which does exist with the later concept of bishops. In this article we can- 
not deal with this element. In recent decades the word diaxovia is often seen as synon- 
ymous with lowly service either within the church or expressed more broadly towards 
the needy in society. However, important philological research has been undertaken on 
the word didxovıa and related expressions in classical Greek and the Greek of the New 
Testament [=NT] to falsify this assumption: see J.N. Collins, Diakonia. Re-interpreting the 
Ancient Sources (New York/Oxford: OUP, 1990) and Anni Hentschel, Diakonia im Neuen 
Testament: Studien zur Semantik unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Rolle von Frauen 
(WUNT 2. 226; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2007). See also my “Luke 10,38-42 and Acts 6,1-7: 
A Lucan Diptych on Diakonia,” in Studies on the Greek Bible (Fs. Francis T. Gignac; eds. 
J. Corley and V. Skemp; CBQMonograph Series 44; Washington D.C., 2008), 163-185 and my 
"Like a Royal Wedding. On the Significance of diakonos in John 21-1," Diakonia, Diaco- 
niae, Diaconato: Semantica e storia nei Padri della Chiesa. XXXVIII Incontro di studiosi dell’ 
antichita cristiana. Roma, 7-9 maggio, 2009 (ed. V. Grossi, BJ. Koet and P. van Geest; Stu- 
dia Ephemeridis Augustinianum n7; Roma: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 2010) 
39-52. The most important author in this debate is Collins. Through meticulous research 
into the meaning of the diakon-clusters in ancient literature, he showed the extent to 
which the "Christian" Greek of the NT differs from common early usage. Collins concludes 
that the diakon-terms were not used specifically to express a notion of loving and caring 
service and that the Greek diakon-terms were “floaters.” Often diakon-words designate the 
carrying out of orders and the performance of deeds. Central notions expressed by 8t&xovia 
might cluster around notions of “mediation, intercession, agency, and mission in the name 
of a principal." Thus the notion of "mandate" can be prominent. I will also not translate 
presbuteroi and ekklesia. 
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Scholars often identify this as a quotation from Isa 60:17. However, 
there are quite a few differences between Isa 60:17 and the text quoted 
here. The question arises as to this reference: is it really a quotation? 
Another question is why Clement introduces in this allusion—in a quite 
unexpected way—a reference to diakonoi?? 

The aim of this article is to investigate the manner in which 1 Clem 
40-44 uses OT material, especially Isa 60:17, as a model for episkopoi and 
diakonoi and, in addition, as a basis for understanding the relationship 
between the two functionaries.? In order to deal with these questions we 
will start with situating the reference in the context of the whole letter as 
well as in the immediate context. 


First Clement as a Letter 


W.C. van Unnik has described how the famous Church historian Adolf 
von Harnack said farewell to university teaching in July 1929 in Berlin. 
There were two speeches: one by a senior student and one by the pro- 
fessor himself. The senior student happened to become one of the most 
famous Christians of the twentieth century: Dietrich Bonhoeffer, the theo- 
logian and martyr. Von Harnack dedicated the last session of his seminar 
to First Clement, because he argued that this book was the most impor- 
tant document for insights into the history of the Church.* 


2 The relation between the ministries as depicted in our text and the later forms of 
ministries in the Early Church is beyond our reach. We concentrate ourselves on the text 
of 1 Clement itself. For a study of the development of the ministries and especially of 
sequential ordination, see John St. H. Gibaut, The Cursus Honorum: A Study and Evolution 
of Sequential Ordination (Patristic Studies 3; New York: Peter Lang, 2000). See now also the 
collected articles of Alexandre Faivre, Chrétiens et Eglises: Des identitiés en construction. 
Acteurs, structures, frontieres du champ religieux chretien (Paris: Cerf, 2011). 

3 How is it possible that episkopoi already in the community of Corinth became the 
more important (liturgical) leaders? In this context I cannot investigate any further the 
sociological connotations of episkopoi in Greco-Roman context, but for the reasons of this 
instutionalization, see H.O. Mayer, The Social Setting of the Ministry as Reflected in the Writ- 
ings of Hermas, Clement and Ignatius (Studies in Christianity and Judaism 12; Waterloo, 
Ontario: Wilfrid Laurier, 1991). 

^ W.C. van Unnik, Studies over de zogenaamde eerste brief van Clemens I. Het litteraire 
genre (Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, NR 
deel 33, no. 4; Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1970) 151. Now 
published as "Studies on the So-called First Epistle of Clement. The Literary Genre," in 
Encounters with Hellenism: Studies on the First Letter of Clement (ed. C. Breytenbach and 
L.L. Welborn; Leiden: Brill, 2004) 115-181, here 115. See in the same volume: A. von Harnack, 
"Einführung in die Alte Kirchengeschichte: Das Schreiben der rómische Gemeinde an die 
korinthische aus der Zeit Domitians (I. Clemensbrief)," 1-103 = id. (Leipzig, 1929). Here I 
quote from the edition of 2004. 
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First Clement is the name of a quite extensive epistle, written in the 
name of the ekklesia of Rome to the one in Corinth. Eusebius in Hist. 
Eccl., (iii. 16) summarizes the reason of the epistle as follows: "There is 
one acknowledged epistle of this Clement great and admirable, which he 
wrote in the name of the church of Rome to the church at Corinth, sedi- 
tion having then arisen in the latter church." 

This sedition focuses on certain problems in Corinth. In 1:1 the situa- 
tion is typified as a stasis, a rising. In a language sometimes reminiscent of 
Pauline themes Clement describes in the beginning of this letter (1:2-3:1) 
how the community of Corinth walked in the laws of God (1:3) and thus 
how it flourished.5 According to Clement, in contrast with this recent 
past, the present time, however, is characterized instead by a whole series 
of vices like jealousy, envy and strife (3:3). Although in the beginning of 
his epistle Clement? is vague about how these vices expressed themselves 
concretely, we soon read indications through phrases about “the worth- 
less" rising against “those in honour,” “those of no reputation" against “the 
renowned,” “foolish” against “the prudent" and “young” against “the old" 
(presbuteroi). But the specific problem is not disclosed until 44:6: *some 
presbuteroi who have fulfilled their leitourgia’ blamelessly have been 
removed" (see also 44:3 and 47:6). 

Elsewhere there are hints of a kind of power struggle in Corinth. In 453 
Clement refers to the quarrels in Corinth as mentioned in 1 Cor 1-4, while 
in 54:2 there is a reference to some tensions between the presbuteroi and 
the people. He exhorts possible instigators of the sedition, strife or schism 
to go into (self-)exile (the famous *Auswanderungsrat").8 

Like Paul did in his letters to the Corinthians, the author of 1 Clement 
deals with this problematic situation by writing a letter. What was the aim 


5 Compare the introduction of 1 Corinthians (1 Cor 11-3) with the introduction of 1 
Clement. In both texts the community is addressed as “called saints." For the relation 
between 1 and 2 Corinthians and 1 Clement, see D.G. Horrell, The Social Ethos of the Corin- 
thian Correspondence: Interests and Ideology from 1 Corinthians to 1 Clement (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1996). 

$ Although the prescript states that the letter is written by the ekklesia of Rome, Dio- 
nysius of Corinth (see Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. IV 23:10) refers to Clement as the author. For 
convenience's sake, we will follow this tradition. 

7 Leitourgia: ‘public service’, ‘public service of the Gods’, ‘from Aeitog, ‘public’ + Epyov 
‘work’. 

8 P. Mikat, “Der “Auswanderungsrat” (1 Clem 54:2) als Schlüssel zum Gemeindeverständ- 
nis im I Clemensbrief,” in Bonner Festgabe Johannes Straub zum 65. Geburtstag (ed. A. 
Lippold and N. Himmelman; Beihefte der Bonner Jahrbiicher 39; Bonn: Rheinland, 1977) 
213-223. 
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of this letter and what was the strategy followed by its author? It is Van 
Unnik, who shows that one can detect a rhetorical strategy in this letter.? 
As in quite a few of his articles he first focuses on key words. Clement 
uses öuövora and cipyvy as a usual formula indicating welfare and happi- 
ness of a state or of a community.!? Especially on the basis of this formula 
and on the use of the word ouußovAN in 58:2, Van Unnik argues that the 
literary genre of First Clement can be understood as being of the genos 
sumbouleutikon, in Latin the genus deliberativum. It indicates that the 
aim of the letter was to give advice. 

O.M. Bakke supported Van Unnik's assessment of 1 Clement. One can 
find most of the main characteristics of the genus deliberativum in 1 Clem- 
ent.? Deliberative rhetoric is hortatory or dissuasive and in 1 Clement this 
is reflected for example in the abundant use of hortatory subjunctives (see 
e.g. 7:2; 9:1; 13:1; 28:2, etc.). In deliberative rhetorical texts, the future is 
the main time reference, and in 1 Clement this is manifested in the com- 
parative frequency of imperatives. According to Bakke, in a deliberative 
rhetorical context there is a certain standard set of appeals, among which 
appeals to advantage or warnings of danger were fundamental. One can 
find in 1 Clement warnings like those against incurring great danger (14:2, 
see 41:4 and 51:9).? 

As a last point Bakke signals that in a deliberative context proof by 
example is characteristic.^ Van Unnik also mentioned this. Again and 
again Clement adduces examples, quite a number taken from the OT. In 
his discussion about (YXog, for example, he refers to Cain and Abel, to Jacob 
and Esau, to Joseph and his brothers, to Moses and his fellow country- 
man, to Aaron and Miriam, to Dathan and Abiram, and to David and Saul 
(1 Clem 4). He refers not only to the OT, but also to recent examples like 
Peter and Paul (1 Clem 5; cf. Gal 2:9). The lengthy first part of 1 Clement 


9 Van Unnik, “Epistle of Clement,” 151-163. 

10 Van Unnik, “Epistle of Clement,” 146-151. 

H Aristotle was one of the first scholars to develop a rhetorical approach to genre. He 
divided the art of rhetoric into three genres: deliberative, forensic and epideictic. 

12 O.M. Bakke, “Concord and Peace." A Rhetorical Analysis of the First Letter of Clement 
with an Emphasis on the Language of Unity and Sedition (WUNT 2.143; Tübingen: Mohr-Sie- 
beck, 2001) 33-62, for a summary, see 320-321. For the examples of hortatory subjunctives, 
see 35-36. For 1 Clement as belonging to the genus deliberativum, cf. Barbara E. Bowe, A 
Church in Crisis: Ecclesiology and Paraenesis in Clement of Rome (HDR 23; Minneapolis MN: 
Fortress, 1988), especially 33-74. 

13 Bakke, Concord and Peace, 38-54. 

1^ Bakke, Concord and Peace, 57-61. 
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ends with an extended quote from Job (mostly from 4:16-5:5; see 1 Clem 
39:2-9). 

By using these examples of the past and references to ancient texts, 
Clement shares with his audience moral examples from the past and pre- 
pares them for the arguments he is going to use, when dealing with the 
reason of the turmoil in Corinth. 


The Structure of First Clement and the Place of 1 Clem 40-44 Within It 


In 401 Clement makes the transition to the specific problem of dishar- 
mony in Corinth’s ekklesia! The beginning of this part of the letter is 
often discussed in scholarly literature especially because of its content: a 
deliberation about the structure of the church.!6 However, what exactly is 
the size of the relevant passage and its place in the letter? 

Scholars often argue that 1Clement consists of two parts, which are con- 
nected, but at the same time are recognizable as independent units. In 
his commentary, E. Lona sees Chapters 1-39 (including the prescript) as 
the first part and 40-65 (including the postscript in 65:1-2) as the second 
one." He argues that the first part is a quite extended argumentation, 
describing the causes of the division and adducing a number of compa- 
rable examples from the past. 

In his compositional analysis of 1 Clement Bakke sees 4:1-39:9 as the 
thesis/quaestio infinita or quaestio generalis. According to him, in this 
section Clement exhorts his audience to certain virtues and behaviour, 
which secures concord, and warns against vices and behaviour that leads 
to sedition. This involves an abstract, theoretical, general approach to 
the question of concord.!? The second part, 40:1-61:3, is described as the 
upothesis, the quaestio finita, or quaestio particularis, which gives a con- 
crete, non-theoretical, practical treatment of a problem.?° Thus, Bakke 
sees the connection between the first part of 1 Clement and the second as 


15 Bakke, Concord and Peace, 184. 

16 Horacia E. Lona, Der erste Korintherbrief (Kommentar zu den Apostolischen Vätern 
II; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck&Ruprecht, 1998) 426: "Es handelt um den Abschritt des 
Briefes, der wegen seiner Aussagen zur kirchlichen Verfassung am meisten die Aufmerk- 
samkeit der Forschung auf zich gezogen hat." 

17 Lona, Der erste Korintherbrief, 24-30. 

18 See Bakke, Concord and Peace, e.g. 155 and 232. 

19 See Bakke, Concord and Peace, 232. 

20 See Bakke, Concord and Peace, 155 and 232. 
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between a theoretical discourse and its practical application.?! This con- 
curs to a certain extent with Lona's observations. He argues that while 
the first part of 1 Clement is a large-scale demonstration, it is in 40:1 that 
Clement starts to deal with the concrete problem.?? 

Although in 403 there is a new beginning, we have to look whether 
there is a smaller unity within this second part of the letter. Lona sees 
40:1-44 as the unity, dealing with the concrete controversy in Corinth, but 
argues at the same time that Chapter 45 belongs to it, because the whole 
section is closed in 45:7-8 with a doxology.?? 

Bakke sees 40:1-43:6 as a unity, followed by the unity 441-47:7.?* Accord- 
ing to him, in 40:1-43:6 the theme is “order among the people of God 
according to the will of God." In the first half of this section (401—41:4) the 
cult of the Temple is introduced as an example, while in the second half 
Clement focuses upon the order in the apostolic times and post-apostolic 
times (42:1-43:6). Bakke argues that after demonstrating that an order 
presupposing an appointed leadership according to God's will, Clement 
turns more explicitly to the situation in Corinth in 44:1-47:7. Bakke sum- 
marizes this passage in the phrase: "Clement blames the Corinthians for 
the present state of affairs"25 According to Bakke, it is in Chapter 44 that 
Clement comes to the point: the apostles knew (through the Lord Jesus 
Christ) that there would be strife (£pıs) over “the name of bishop" (44:1).76 
Thus, the apostles appointed bishops and deacons and arranged that after 
their death other approved men should succeed to their Aettoupyia (44:2). 
According to Clement, the apostolic origin and succession is legitimat- 
ing the position of those successors and, consequently, no one is free to 
remove from their service those who were installed by the apostles or 
their successors and with approval of whole the ekklesia (44:3). But such 
a development is exactly what happened in Corinth. This becomes clear 
from 44:3, 6, where the most concrete description of the issue at stake can 
be found: the Corinthians have removed some men in office in spite of 
their good service. Bakke sees 45:1 as a transition to a new sub-text. 

Although Lona is correct in recognizing a formal ending at 45:8 and 
a new beginning at 46:1, in this article we are reading 1 Clem 40-44 as a 


21 Bakke, Concord and Peace, 211-212. 

22 Lona, Der erste Korintherbrief, 426. 

23 Der erste Korintherbrief, 426-427. 

24 Bakke, Concord and Peace, 259-261; and see the table of the composition of the letter 
on pp. 275-277. 

?5 Bakke, Concord and Peace, 261—264, for the quote p. 261. 

?6 Bakke, Concord and Peace, 261. 
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relatively independent part of the letter and as the context ofthe reference 
to Isaiah. While the address ddeAgoi at 45:1 indicates a new beginning, our 
main contention is that the prevailing subject matter throughout 1 Clem 
40-44 is the different forms of ministry in the OT as well as in Christianity 
and that this serves to introduce the first explicit statement of the con- 
crete problem at Corinth in 44:3, 6. 


Isa 60:17 in 1 Clem 42:5 


Thus, in 1 Clem 402 there is a new beginning. Because Clement and his 
audience have looked into the depths of the divine knowledge (as trans- 
lated by Kirsopp Lake), he opens the discussion with a statement: “We 
ought to do in order all things which the Master commanded us to per- 
form at appointed times." In the following Clement discusses the order of 
Israel's society as a model for the Christians in Corinth. 

In Chapters 40-41 the commandments of “the Master" regarding sacri- 
fices and services are discussed for Israel (40) and for the Christian com- 
munity (41). Firstly, he describes the order of Israel: the appointed times 
for sacrifices (40:2) and the places and the persons involved (40:3). The 
focus is on the order of the persons and in 40:5 he mentions four ranks: 
High Priest, the priests, the Levites and the layman (here Acixös). He 
stresses that it is the Master (6 döeonömg !) who imposed this order (40:1, 
2, 3, 4; 41:3). The word “order” may be the catchword of this section: 
“Let each one of us, brothers, be well pleasing to God is his own taypa 
(“order”, “rank”; 41:1).28 In Chapter 41 Clement starts to apply these regula- 
tions to the community of Corinth and uses the sacrifices in the Temple 
of Jerusalem (41:2-4) as examples. This application is joined with a quite 
severe warning. 

In Chapter 42 Clement continues the discussion about the subject of 
"order" by turning to the divine order of the Christian community rooted 
in the divine origin of Jesus Christ and in the mission of the apostles as 


27 When referring to God, in his own text Clement uses normally deonörng. See 
A. Jaubert, Clément de Rome. Epitre aux Corinthiens (SC 167; Paris: Cerf, 1971) here 66-67 
note 4. This concurs with the Jewish usage to avoid the name of God. In the later books of 
the LXX like Wisdom, Sirach and Daniel one can find deonötng as referring to God. 

28 According to Jaubert (“Themes Lévitiques dans la Prima Clementis," VC 18 [1964] 
193-203) the stress on "order" concurs with the principles of post-biblical levitical or sac- 
erdotal circles. She refers e.g. to 1 Esdras 115 (LXX), Aristeas 92-95 and to some texts from 
Qumran. 
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given to them by Jesus the Christ (42:1-2) and by sketching the origin 
of the ministries of episkopoi and diakonoi in their appointment by the 
apostles (42:4). The relation between Christ and the Apostles is the argu- 
ment for the divine origin of the episkopoi and the diakonoi. In 42:5 he 
uses Isa 60:17 as a model for bishops and deacons. 

In Chapter 43 he uses the narrative of the divine choice of the tribe of 
Aaron for Israel’s priesthood (Num 17) as the mirror image of the problems 
in Corinth. In Chapter 44 he applies this story to the quarrels about the 
name of the episcopate and finally tells his audience about the removal 
of presbuteroi in Corinth.?9 

It is in this context that Clement stresses that—although the apostles 
when they preach from city to city appoint their first converts as episkopoi 
and diakonoi, these ministries are not a new phenomenon (42:5). He can 
say this, he claims, because this pair has been recorded in writings for 
many years. With a formal introductory phrase (“for the Scripture says 
thus somewhere”) Clement alludes to a passage which seems to have its 
origin in Isa 60 as the biblical root of these two ministries. 

Before dealing with the question whether this is a citation or not, we 
will turn to the text of Isaiah. Isa 60 is part of the third section of Isaiah, 
Isa 56-66, a section nowadays often called Trito-Isaiah. Isa 60-62 is often 
seen as the kernel of the whole section.3° The theme of these chapters 
is an announcement of salvation directed to Jerusalem. According to 
W.A.M. Beuken, Isa 60 itself consists of three sections: 


60:1-9 (YHWH in Zion); 
6030-16 (the reversal of the fate of Zion) 
60:17-20 (Zion as a new creation). 


According to Isaiah, Jerusalem will be a light, attracting the (other) nations 
and (their) kings. While in the past the kings of other nations have devas- 
tated Jerusalem, now they will rebuild the gates, which at the same time 
are no longer necessary and will be left open (60:11). In the last section the 
prophet describes how the Lord transforms the city into a better place: 
instead of bronze, God will bring gold to Zion; instead of iron, silver.?! 


29 For this passage, see W. Moriarty, “1 Clement's View of Ministerial Appointments in 
the Early Church," VC 66 (2012) 115-38. 

30 W.A.M. Beuken, Jesaja (De Prediking van het Oude Testament IIIA; Nijkerk: Callen- 
bach, 1989) 157-158: cf. id., "The Main Theme of Trito-Isaiah: The Servants of YHWH,” JSOT 
47 (1990) 67-87. 

3! Rev 21:22-7 refers extensively to the vision of peace as depicted of Isaiah 60. 
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In the Hebrew text it is in this context that the Lord promises a new 
time of justice in the future: “I shall make Peace your overseer and Righ- 
teousness your governors" (60:17b; my translation).32 As argued by Beuken, 
the abstract concepts of “Peace” and “Righteousness” are personified and 
they express the idea that there will be a new constellation.?? He sug- 
gests that when Peace and Righteousness rule, there will be no need for 
authorities. This seems to be Utopia: no rulers and no quarrels. 

The text of this passage in the LXX is less utopian. This translation intro- 
duces leading figures instead of abstract concepts: xoi Swow vobc dpxovrds 
gov Ev elonvy xai toùç Eniowönoug cou Ev Stxatoodvy. "And I will appoint 
your rulers in peace and yours overseers in righteousness" (NETS). The 
Greek word &pyov is not uncommon in the LXX. It is “upper class". Again 
and again archontes are mentioned right after the king (see e.g. Neh 9:32; 
Est 116; Zeph 1:8; Jer 24:1; Jer 41:21; Bar 1:9; 2 Chr 29:20) or in connection 
with the chief-general or they are the leaders of a city. The Greek word 
¿nioxonoç used for the second group is infrequent in the LXX (14x). Those 
so designated do have an important function, but this is comparable to 
that of police or inspectors (see 1 Macc 1:51; cf. Num 4:16).3* In the LXX 
the vision of total peace and righteousness in a future Zion is transformed 
into the vision of a peaceful reign of the rulers and of righteous overseers. 
A certain hierarchy is perhaps discernible here: the first group seems to 
be the more important one and thus those functionaries are guarantee- 
ing the overall peace, while the second group seems to be responsible for 
overseeing the process of righteousness. 

In the literature, it is a commonplace to refer to Isa 60:17 as the source 
of the reference to Scripture in 1 Clem 42:5. However, regarding the form 
and the content of this reference, it is hardly possible to identify it as a 
formal quotation. As noted by most of the commentators the allusion is 
far from literal. For a formal quotation one needs an introductory formula 
or a verbatim quotation and preferably both. Authors of the NT and in the 


32 It is clear from the different translations that 60:17b is not so easy to translate: NA 
can refer to driving a flock (Num 15:2) but also to oppressing Israel (Isa 3:5) or a person 
(the servant of the Lord: Isa 53:7) or even one's soul (Isa 58:3). 

33 Beuken, Jesaja, IIIA, 181. 

34 "Enloxonog in Josephus, two times: Antiquitates Judaicae 10,53, 187: episkopoi together 
with kritai as the task to care for the interests of everyone; In 12, 254 episkopoi are a kind 
of *policeman" who have to oversee that the orders of king Antiochus (e.g. the defense to 
circumcise) were followed by the Jews. 
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early church used these formal criteria to mark scriptural citations as a 
matter of course.?5 

Here, the introductory formula is somewhat ambigious. Clement says, 
"the Scripture says somewhere (nov)”. While he suggests to quote and thus 
to be—to a certain extent— precise, he leaves the source of his biblical 
argument open.3® 

The ambiguity of the introductory formula concurs with the fact that 
the reference is not verbatim.?" C.A. Evans lists five differences between 
the LXX and the phrase in 1 Clement: 1) xataotyow instead of dwow; 2) 
the two clauses are reversed; 3) 8t&xovot instead of dipyovrec; 4) “in faith" 
instead of "in peace"; and 5) Clement uses the third person plural, while 
the LXX uses the second person singular for the functions.?? 

At the same time, the similarities are such as to allow us to assume that 
Isa 6027 is the source of1 Clement.?? The most important is that they have 
in common the phrase tovs Erioxönoug adtav £v Stxorocbwy. However, how 
is it possible that the author adduces such a reference in his letter? And 
why should he do it? 

A possible answer to the first question is that Clement in writing about 
Christian ministry, will understandably have made an immediate associa- 
tion with the Isaiah-text: the word episkopoi is the link between the source 
text and the "receiving" one.*° 


35 MJJ. Menken, Matthew’s Bible: The Old Testament Text of the Evangelist (BETL 173; 
Leuven: Peeters, 2004) 1, distinguishes two types of quotations from the OT: Marked quo- 
tations which are more or less verbatim and thus recognizable borrowings and which are 
introduced (or concluded) by a formula, that makes clear that these words in question 
come from Scripture. Unmarked quotations: more or less verbatim borrowings without a 
citation formula. For a discussion about the differences between quotations, allusions and 
echoes, see Steve Moyise, The Old Testament in the New: An Introduction (London/New 
York: Continuum, 2001) 5-6. 

36 Also elsewhere in 1 Clement the author uses a introductory formula with mou to 
introduce a non verbatim reference to or a paraphrase of Scripture: 15:2 and 21:2. In 28:2 it 
introduces a reference to Ps 138:7-10, which is closer to the Hebrew than to the LXX, while 
in 26:2 it refers to an unknown source. Cf. Hebr 2:6-8 and 4:4, where the author uses xov 
to introduce a more verbatim quotation. 

37 Treneaus, Haer. IV, 26:5, also uses Isa 60:17. His quote is closer to the Isaiah text and 
he uses it to depict the presbuteroi of the ekklesia and thus sees presbuteroi and episkopoi 
as synonyms. There is not a trace of a reference to diakonoi. 

38 C.A. Evans, “The Citation of Isaiah 60:17 in 1 Clement,” VC 36 (1982) 105-107, here 105. 

39 See Isa 60:17 (LXX): xal avtt xorAnod olaw cot xpuctov &vti dé aLönpov olaw cot &pyvpiov 
avi de EVAwy olaw cot yaAKdv Avri dE Alw alönpov xal wow tous kpxovTac cou £v elonvy xai 
toUc értoxórovc cou Ev Oucotocóvy. 

40 |t is not impossible that for Clement the combination between episkopoi and 
ducatoobvy was attractive. The last concept was dear to him: he uses this word thirteen 
times. 
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Another reason for making the connection with Isaiah could be that 
the Isaianic text mentions a two-fold leadership. Moreover, the leadership 
structure is the same in each case: leaders and their assistants. In the LXX 
the episkopoi are the assistants of the archontes, while in 1 Clement the 
diakonoi are the assistants of the episkopoi. D.A. Hagner typifies the refer- 
ence as a quotation but notes that a number of words have been altered 
and the lines transposed. He tries to explain the differences between the 
reference in 1 Clem 42:5 and the text of Isa 60:17 (LXX). He suggests that 
the variant diakonos is probably introduced by Clement, because it is 
important for his argument. According to Hagner it is also possible that he 
simply quoted from memory and mistakenly remembered tov¢ 8ttxovouc 
for tod üpxovras.* 

However, it could be that there is more strategy involved, then Hagner 
thinks. In Isa 60:17 LXX there is two-fold leadership at stake, with differ- 
ence of level between the different categories of leaders. The archontes 
are clearly higher, while the overseers (here episkopoi) are in charge in the 
name of these archontes. Also in 1 Clement we find a two-fold leadership 
with a difference of level between these different leaders. Now the episko- 
poi are mentioned in the first place, while their assistants are ranked in 
the second place. It is interesting to note that the overseers seem to be 
qualified to do righteousness, while the diakonoi are related to riorıg.*? 

This two-fold structure fits Clement’s concept of the two-fold leader- 
ship in the church as will be clear from other places where he mentions 
leadership models in his work. In his excursus about ministry, apostolic 
succession and church law, Lona refers to three passages where Clem- 
ent deals with the structure of ministry in 1 Clem 42-44: one hears 
about episkopoi and diakonoi in 42:4-5, about the episcopate in 44:4 and 
about presbuteroi in 44:5.*? Although Lona on the one hand argues that 
we cannot find in 1 Clement a difference between the episkopoi and the 
presbuteroi, on the other hand he claims that the problem is about the 


^! D.A. Hagner, The Use of the Old and New Testaments in Clement of Rome (NovTSup 
34; Leiden: Brill, 1973) 67. 

42 [t is interesting to note that J.N. Collins identifies fidelity as the hallmark of a diako- 
nos; see Are All Christians Ministers? (Collegeville MN: Liturgical Press, 1992) 48; cf. Diako- 
nia (1990) 202. For the relation between diakonoi and pistis, see 1 Tim 3:9. 

?3 Der erste Korintherbrief, 471-481. Lona stresses the fact that the theme "ministry" is 
crucial for 1 Clement, but he argues (472) that questions around the ministry are inextri- 
cably linked with the theme of the unity of the community. 
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removing of presbuteroi and not about removing episkopoi.** This last 
remark seems to refer to 44:5-6. Is this last passage an indication that he 
does seem to reckon with a difference between these categories? J. Gibaut 
sees 44:4-5 as a strong indication that in 1 Clement the titles episkopoi 
and presbuteroi are interchangeable.^5 He argues that in this passage the 
activity of the episcopate is associated with that of the presbuteroi. The 
parallel between 44:4 and 44:6 strongly suggests that here there is no real 
difference between the episcopate and being presbuteros: 


To eject from the episcopate those who have blamelessly and holily offered 
its sacrifices (44:4). 

To remove some from the leitourgia (referring to the presbuteroi of 44:5), 
which they have fulfilled blamelessly (44:6).*6 


In this context Clement does not mention diakonoi, which is in fact 
not a surprise, because the problem is about removing the presbuteroi/ 
episkopoi. 

In his discussion of the structure of the ministry according to Clement 
Lona does not refer to 1 Clem 40:5. It seems to me that this passage in 
Clement's exposition of the ministries in Israel is the first step. At first 
sight he seems to refer to a four-fold hierarchy. Indeed, the scheme con- 
sists here in four layers, in a pyramidal model: at the top the High Priest, 
who has his own Aettovpyia, then he mentions the place of the priests 
(here Clement uses a cultic term: iepeóc), the next place is for the Levites 
with their ministries (here he uses for ministry the Greek word 8toxovía). 
And then there is the Aatxdg (the man of the Aoóc), who is bound to the 
ordinances of the Aatxóc. 

Clement uses this four-fold model, derived from the Jewish cult as we 
can find them in the OT, as an example for the Christian community of 
Corinth. Although it is a four-layer model, the ministry discussed here is 


^^ Lona, Der erste Korintherbrief, 474: “Ein Unterschied zwischen Episkopen und 
Presbytern ist hier nicht vorhanden und von der Argumentationsart her auch nicht zu 
erwarten.... Anderseits geht es in der korinthischen Gemeinde nicht um die Absetzung 
von Episkopen, sondern von Presbytern." 

45 Gibaut, The Cursus Honorum, 23-24. See R.M. Hübner, “Die Anfänge von Diakonat. 
Presbyterat und Episkopat in der frühen Kirche," in Das Priestertum in der Einen Kirche: 
Diakonat, Presbyterat und Episkopat (ed. A. Rauch and P. Imhof; Aschaffenburg: Kaffke, 
1987) 45-89, here 69 and A. Lemaire, Les ministéres aux origins de l’ église: Naissance de la 
triple hiérarchie: évéques, presbyters, diacres (Paris: Cerf, 1971) 149. 

46 The theme of blamelessness of the ministers involved in the removal is already intro- 
duced in 43:3. 
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a two-fold pattern and consists of the priests and the Levites. The High 
priest of the OT is the prototype of Jesus as High priest (see 1 Clem 61:3 
and 64) and as such he is hors concours.*’ Also in 1 Clem 32:2 Clement 
supposes a two-fold model of cultic leadership (here also the cultic term 
tepevc and Levites).*8 

In his article on the significance of the OT for the understanding of 
ministry in Early Christianity, E. Dassmann argues that it is only a com- 
parison.^? Here the word "only" is suggestive, because with the compari- 
son there are important legitimizing arguments involved. Although there 
are clearly differences between the ministry of Israel and that of Chris- 
tianity—it seems to me that it is not by accident that Clement uses the 
word tepevs only for ministers in Israel and Egypt— Clement takes from 
the example of Israel two arguments, which he applies to Christian min- 
istry: both are a two-fold ministry and both are from divine origin.5° This 
last observation is in fact the third reason for adducing the reference to 
Isaiah and at the same time it is an answer to the question why Clement 
introduces the reference. Clement himself stresses that this is not a new 
phenomenon: because for many years before episkopoi and diakonoi had 
been written of (42:5). It is here that he introduces his reference, showing 
that the ministries of episkopoi and diakonoi are already long established. 

The author refers to an idea which was common in his time: only what 
is ancient could be of importance?! Here, Clement prepares his audience 
for his defense of the removed episkopoi/presbuteroi. Referring to the fact 


47 Tt is possible that Clement knew of the use of Jesus as High Priest in e.g. Hebrews 2:17; 
31; 4:14, 15; 5:5, 10; 6:20; 9:1. It is well known that he knew Hebrews and used this tractate: 
see e.g. Hagner, Clement of Rome, 179-195, here 179. 

48 [ disagree with Lemaire, (Les ministéres 150) who argues that Clement knows only 
one ministry. 

49 E. Dassmann, “Die Bedeutung des Alten Testamentes für das Verständnis des Kirchli- 
chen Amtes in der Frühpatristischen Theologie,” in Bibel und Leben n (1970) 198-214, 
reprinted in id., Amter und Dienste in den frühchristlichen Gemeinden (Hereditas 8; Bonn: 
Borengässer, 1994) 96-113, here 99. Hübner, “Die Anfänge von Diakonat,” 71, sees the con- 
nection even as a typology. 

59 Collins, Diakonia, 238—239, rigthly stresses that the Christian ministers, like their OT 
examples are depicted as liturgical ministers. The diakonoi are according to him: “non- 
presbyteral liturgical assistants of presbyters in the presbyters' capacity of bishop." He 
adds: "Because the liturgy included a sacred meal, the deacons presumably acted as ritual 
waiters, but they would have done this not on a title of being waiters for the assembly but 
in their capacity as attendants to those responsible for the conduct of the service." 

51 For this principle, see P. Pilhofer, Presbyteron Kreitton: Der Altersbeweis der jüdis- 
chen und christlichen Apologeten und seine Vorgeschichte (WUNT, 2.39; Tübingen: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 1990). 
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that the two ministries already existed in Scripture legitimize, according 
to the author, their position in the church of Corinth. 

Concurring with this, is Anne Jaubert’s remark about how much the 
author of 1 Clement values the Jewish prescriptions regarding the cult, and 
although he seems to know Hebrews (see 1 Clem 36:2) he does not follow 
its opinion that the Jewish cult and sacrifices are out-dated.5? Clement 
stresses that the regulations of the Jewish cult constitute the regulations 
in the community of the followers of Jesus and Paul.” There is a not a 
contrast between them, but, on the contrary, Clement uses the regulations 
to be found in Jewish traditions as illustrations for the model of followers 
of the Apostles. As in Israel, there has to be an order in the ekklesia. The 
Apostles received the Gospel from the Lord Jesus Christ, while Jesus 
Christ was sent from God. The apostles preached the reign of God and 
they appointed their “firstlings” as overseers (episkopoi) and diakonoi.5* 
The Jewish two-fold structure of the cultic ministry is used as a matrix, a 
mould or maybe a mirror for the community in Corinth. More important 
is Clement’s legitimization of the order in Corinth: like the Jewish min- 
istry, the ministry in the ekklesia is rooted in divine order and this order 
has the same structure.95 

Regarding the stress in the contexct on the couple of episkopoi and 
diakonoi in 42:4—5, it is possible that it is Clement himself who introduced 
this couple in the Isaiah paraphrase. He could do this because it seems 
that this combination was in the early church already something like a 
stock phrase. 

The fact that we can find in Clement the twofold ministry episkopoi- 
diakonoi concurs with the (scarce) use of this combination in comparable 
literature from the early church. In this context we mention them briefly 
in the next section. 


52 Jaubert, “Themés Lévitiques,” 198. 

53 For quite a few scholars, this is a reason to assume that the function of the ministers 
is in the first place cultic. Lona, [Der erste Korintherbrief, 472—474], uses 44:3 to show that 
those episkopoi/presbuteroi were not only cultic leaders. In fact, they are even depicted as 
shepherds, and thus as pastors. For the leaders as pastors, see also 163 and 54:2. 

54 “Firstlings” is possible also related to a form of ministry: see e.g. 1 Cor 16:15. Here we 
cannot deal with this aspect. However, already H. von Campenhausen refers to this pos- 
sibility: see Kirchliches Amt und Geistliche Vollmacht in den ersten Drie Jahrhunderten (2nd 
ed.; Beitráge zur Historischen Theologie 14; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1963) 72. 

55 Cf Lona, Der erste Korintherbrief, 477: "Der Kontinuität in der Weitergabe des Amtes 
ist von dem Interesse geleitet, das Amt sacral zu legitimitieren und die Amtstráger als 
unabsetzbar auszuweisen, um die Stellungnahme der rómischen Gemeinde zu begründen." 
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In his note on the citation of Isa 60:17 in 1 Clement, Evans argues that 
Hagner can offer no explanation for the new form of the reference except 
to say that Clement mistakenly attributed it to Scriptures.5° Evans sug- 
gests that Acts 6:1-6, a text not considered by Hagner, could be helpful 
in understanding Clement's form and the function of the quotation in its 
context." Evans gives a list of similar vocabulary in these two passages. 
Although he does not suggest that Clement's quotation should be under- 
stood as a conscious paraphrase of any portion of Acts 61-6, he argues 
that the quotation of Isaiah 60 has been heavily influenced (although per- 
haps unconsciously) by ecclesiastical tradition concerning church offices. 
Because 1 Clem 42:5 is a quotation from memory it has been influenced by 
its immediate context (the discussion of the apostolic legitimacy of bish- 
ops and deacons) and the broader Christian context concerning ecclesi- 
astical leadership. 

Evans does not explicitly refer to one element of Acts 6: the two-fold 
model of that ministry.°® The apostles install the seven as their represen- 
tatives. It is this two-fold structure, which reappears on the few occasions 
when early Christian literature mentions the combination episkopoi and 
diakonoi. 

The first time we encounter the combination of episkopoi and diakonoi 
is in the introduction of Paul's Letter to the Philippians (1:1).°° The merely 
mentioning of this combination without any context has led to ample dis- 
cussion about this phrase. Although there are some scholars who argue 
that these phrase refers to only one office, it seems to us that at least it 
refers to two aspects of one office and more probably to two offices and 
that the first function is logically the more important and that the second 
one refers to bearers of an office subordinate to the other.®° 

It is the First Letter to Timothy that reflects the first description of 
the ministry of episkopos (31—7) and diakonoi (3:8-13). One can find the 
term presbuteros in 1 Timothy 5:17, but there it seems again to be synony- 
mous with episkopos. What is the relation between this structure and the 


56 Evans, "The Citation of Isaiah," 105-106. 

57 Ibidem, 106. 

58 Note that in Acts 6 there is no mentioning of diakonoi and that the apostles as well 
as the seven do have a diakonia. 

59 For a discussion, see among others Gibaut, The Cursus Honorum, 16. 

6° For this, see Collins, Diakonia, 235-236 and, especially, Deacons and the Church: 
Making Connections between Old and New (Leominster, UK: Gracewing, 2002) 47—58. 
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picture found in Acts? What are the role and the function of the episkopos, 
the diakonos and the widow in1 Timothy? These questions are difficult to 
answer. However, it is clear, that 1 Timothy promotes a kind of two-fold 
ministry. The episkopos (here for the first time in Christian literature in 
the singular) has more responsibilities than the diakonoi. The episkopos 
and the diakonoi are closely linked and from the structure we learn that 
the first is in charge and that the latter are his assistants, assistants who 
are geared not merely to lowly service. 

There is another important witness: Did 15:1-2: “Appoint for yourselves 
episkopoi and diakonoi, worthy of the Lord, men who are gentle, not 
money lending, truthful, and tested; for you likewise gratuitously serve 
the unpaid... of the prophet and teachers. Do not, then, look down upon 
them. For they themselves are your honoured ones in company with the 
prophet and teachers."6! 

Discussing this passage in his commentary and in seven excurses, 
A. Milavec observes that this advice is presented without any fanfare or 
injunction of the Lord: *Hence, one can presume that the communities 
had already been functioning according to this rule.”®? He notes that there 
is a certain defensive tone in this context: “When members were told ‘Do 
not look upon them [the bishops] (Did 15), one can be sure that many had 
indeed done just this” (emphasis of A.M).63 Milavec sketches the meaning 
of the four qualifications required of the episkopoi and diakonoi. He refers 
to the possible links between the Synagogue model of organization and 
that of the Early Church. 

The most remarkable difference between 1 Clem 42 and the Didache is 
the fact that the manual for living the Way of the Life (suddenly) speaks 
of appointing episkopoi and diakonoi worthy of the Lord. One does not 
find here any hint that, as in 1 Clement somehow apostles stand behind 
the appointments of these ministers or that these ministries are rooted 
in Scriptures.64 


61 Aaron Milavec, The Didache: Faith, Hope & Life of the Earliest Communities, 50-70 
CE (New York: Newman, 2003, argues for a quite early date, earlier than 1 Clement. For 
the more accepted, later dating see e.g. André Tulier, “Les charismatiques itinérants dans 
la Didaché et dans l'Évangile de Matthieu," in Matthew and the Didache: Two Documents 
from the same Jewish-Christian Milieu? (ed. Huub van de Sandt; Assen: Van Gorcum, 2005) 
157-169; see the English summary, 171-172. 

62 Milavec, The Didache, 581-617, here 583. 

63 Milavec, The Didache, 586. 

64 Still, there is some continuity suggested in the Didache: between prophets and 
teachers at the one hand and episkopoi and diakonoi on the other. 
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There is one element which 1 Clement and Didache share: the seem- 
ingly obvious connection between episkopoi and diakonoi. Milavec points 
out that this combination is curious. One of the reasons for this judgment 
is that he considers diakonoi to be table servants.9? In his discussion of 
the charismatic wanderers in the Didache A. Tulier argues that there is a 
parallel between the prophets and the episkopoi on the one hand and the 
teachers and the diakonoi on the other.®® For us it suffices to conclude 
here that, although it is difficult to place Didache exactly in a timeline, 
the Didache is a witness, probably a little older than 1 Clement, of a two- 
fold ministry in an Early Christian community. It is interesting to note 
that Tulier suggests that the Didache presents assimilation between the 
teachers and the deacons.97 Like in 1 Clement in the Didache the relation 
between the episkopoi and the diakonoi is like a leader and his assistants 
and thus this relation is not as curious as Milavic suggests. 


Conclusions 


1. Clement uses Isa 60:17 as a key to understanding the ministry in Corinth 
as a two-fold ministry. The relation between episkopoi and diakonoi is 
like a relation between leaders and their assistants. 

2. This reference shows that for Clement the ministry of Israel, as reflected 
in the Scriptures, constitutes a model for the ministry of the ekklesia. 
Clement does not adduce a verbatim quotation, but while paraphrasing 
Isa 60:17 he presents the readers with a suggestive reference to a more 
or less biblical model. Introducing to the reference the combination 
episkopoi and diakonoi as a stock phrase from the nascent Christian 
community he anchors the two-fold ministry in Biblical tradition.6® 


$5 Milavec, The Didache, 590. 

$6 See Tulier, "Les charismatiques itinerants," 159, note 8. Milavic, The Didache, 590, 
refers to the possibility that the Greek text wants us to see not two distinct offices, but 
only one: bishops who are deacons. We think that the parallel between episkopoi and dia- 
konoi on the one hand and teachers on the other shows that two offices are at stake. For 
prophets and teachers as two distinct offices, see also Acts 13:1. See also Herm III, 5,1, where 
we hear about foursquare (tetpcywvoc) stones: "Hear now with regard to the stones which 
are in the building. Those foursquare white stones which fitted exactly into each other, are 
apostles, bishops, teachers, and deacons." Elsewhere in Hermas the apostles and teachers 
are a pair (see e.g. Sim. 915:4). 

67 "Les charismatiques itinerants", 163. This concurs with our observation that the 
diakon-stem is not at the first place related to low service, see note 1 above. 

68 For this see also Collins, Diakonia, 330, note 2. 
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3. This use of a model derived from the memory of an Isaianic text 
matches the use of OT models elsewhere in 1 Clem 40-44. Although 
Clement uses two different registers in referring to the ministries of 
Judaism and those within the community in Corinth, he nonetheless 
sees a continuity between the two. Both are of divine origin. In this 
way, Clement establishes an additional way to envisage the continuity 
between Israel and the Church. 

4. Clement introduces the reference to Isa 60:17 because he wants to 
stress that these ministries are not a new phenomenon. It is an ancient 
institution, even from divine origin. Clement prepares his audience for 
his defense of the removed episkopoi/presbuteroi (44:4). Referring to 
the fact that the two ministries already existed in Scripture legitimize, 
according to the author, their position in the church of Corinth and 
thus it is a sin to eject them from their ministry.9? 


6 I should like to thank Dr John N. Collins (Australia) for his corrections of my 
English. 


BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS IN JUDAEO-GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


Pieter W. van der Horst 


Introduction 


A striking difference between ancient Jewish and early Christian inscrip- 
tions is that in the former one finds only very few biblical quotations (and 
allusions), while in the latter they are abundant. It is the purpose of this 
short contribution to present a survey of the relevant material in the Jew- 
ish epigraphical record and then to compare it briefly with the situation 
in Christian inscriptions. I write this paper in honour of my esteemed col- 
league and friend Maarten Menken, who has spent so much of his lifetime 
researching the way biblical quotations function in the earliest Christian 
literature, ie., the New Testament. 

I begin with a demarcation of the material. First, I will not (or only 
minimally) deal with Jewish inscriptions in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Latin; I 
will limit myself to those in Greek, which form the vast majority (at least 
some 7596 of the material but probably higher). Second, I will also limit 
myself to the almost one thousand years between Alexander the Great 
and Muhammad; medieval material remains outside the scope of this 
article. Third, I have to limit myself to published material, although well 
aware that there is a significant amount of evidence that still awaits publi- 
cation. Fortunately, the situation has dramatically improved as compared 
to twenty years ago, when I published my Ancient Jewish Epitaphs,! a book 
in which I still had to rely mainly on the outdated edition of Frey? and a 
handful of later publications (mainly in a wide variety of journals). In the 
decades since Frey, but especially in the two decades since my own book 
appeared, an impressive series of major publications of Jewish inscription 
corpora saw the light and they form the basis of the present investigation. 
These are (in chronological order): the Greek inscriptions of Beth She'arim 


1 Pieter W. van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs: An Introductory Survey of a Millen- 
nium of Jewish Funerary Epigraphy (300 BCE-700 CE) (Kampen: Kok, 1991). 

2 J.B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum, 2 vols. (Rome: Pontificio Istituto di Arche- 
ologia Cristiana, 1936-1952; reprint of vol. I with a Prolegomenon by B. Lifshitz, New York: 
Ktav, 1975). 
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by Schwabe and Lifshitz (cited as BS II)? those of Egypt by Horbury and 
Noy (cited as JIGRE);* those of Western Europe (but Rome excluded) by 
Noy (cited as JIWE I);5 those of the city of Rome by Noy (cited as JIWE II); 
those of Eastern Europe by Noy, Panayotov and Bloedhorn (cited as JJO I); 
those of Asia Minor by Ameling (cited as JJO ID? those of Syria and 
Cyprus by Noy and Bloedhorn (cited as J/O IIT).? For North-Africa apart 
from Egypt we have Lüderitz's edition ofthe inscriptions of ancient Libya!? 
and Le Bohec's edition of the evidence from the rest of North Africa! 
Unfortunately, for Israel itself, apart from the above-mentioned volumes 
on Beth She'arim and the partial collections of synagogue inscriptions 
by Roth-Gerson? and of the ossuaries by Rahmani,!? we still have to rely 
partly on the outdated Frey until the full results of the Israeli project Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Iudaeae/Palaestinae (CIIP) are published. Vol. 1 (part 1) 
on Jerusalem before 7o CE came out recently (in December 2010) but, 
compendious though it may be with its more than 700 inscriptions, it cov- 
ers only part of the Jerusalem material.!* Apart from the rest of ancient 
Palestine, we now have at our disposal more than 3000 Jewish inscriptions 


3 M. Schwabe and B. Lifshitz, Beth She'arim II: The Greek Inscriptions (Jerusalem: Mas- 
sada Press/New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1974). 

4 W. Horbury and D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Graeco-Roman Egypt (Cambridge UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992). 

5 D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Western Europe I: Italy (excluding the City of Rome), 
Spain and Gaul (Cambridge UK: Cambridge University Press, 1993). 

$ D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Western Europe II: The City of Rome (Cambridge UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995). 

7 D. Noy, A. Panayotov, H. Bloedhorn, Inscriptiones Judaicae Orientis I: Eastern Europe 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004). 

8 W. Ameling, Inscriptiones Judaicae Orientis II: Kleinasien (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2004). 

° D. Noy and H. Bloedhorn, Inscriptiones Judaicae Orientis III: Syria and Cyprus (Tübin- 
gen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004). 

10 G. Lüderitz, Corpus jüdischer Zeugnisse aus der Cyrenaica (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 
1983). 

11 Y. le Bohec, "Inscriptions juives et judaisantes de l'Afrique Romaine," Antiquités Afric- 
aines 17 (1981) 165-207. 

12 L, Roth-Gerson, The Greek Inscriptions from the Synagogues in Israel (Jerusalem: Yad 
Yitzhak Ben-Zvi, 1987 [in Hebrew]). See also F. Hiittenmeister and G. Reeg, Die antiken 
Synagogen in Israel, 2 vols. (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1977). 

13 Y, Rahmani, A Catalogue of Jewish Ossuaries in the Collections of the State of Israel 
(Jerusalem: The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1994). 

14 H.M. Cotton, L. di Segni, W. Eck, B. Isaac, A. Kushnir Stein, H. Misgav, J. Price, I. Roll, 
A. Yardeni, eds., Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaeae/Palaestinae, vol. I: Jerusalem, Part 1 (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2010). Interestingly enough, in the more than 700 inscriptions published in this 
volume there is not even one biblical quotation or allusion. [After the completion of this 
article, vol. 2 of CIIP, covering Caesarea and the middle coast, was published (2011)]. 
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from antiquity, most of them in Greek, but only very few of them contain- 
ing biblical quotations. Let us have a look at the evidence. 


The Evidencel$ 


JIGRE no. 19 (Antinoopolis in Egypt; second cent. CE or later) has a free 
rendering of 1 Sam 25:29 in Hebrew. Although it is not in Greek, I mention 
it here because this is the earliest instance of a quotation of one ofthe two 
most often cited biblical texts (the other being Prov 10:7; see below). The 
MT version has, '(If anyone sets out to pursue you [i.e., David] and seeks 
your life,) the life of my lord will be bound up in the bundle of life!” in the 
care of the Lord.' Here Abigail (the speaker) is using a metaphor denot- 
ing God's protection and a long life on earth, but in postbiblical Juda- 
ism the expression came to signify eternal life in the next world.!® Hence 
our inscription is a wish for the deceased Lazarus, 'May his soul rest in 
the bundle of life."? This expression will, with slight variations, become a 
standard formula on gravestones in the Middle Ages (usually in an abbre- 
viated form). Here we have the earliest attestation of this usage.2° As we 
will now see, it soon turns up in Greek as well. 

BS II no. 130 is a third century CE inscription from the famous cata- 
combs of Beth She'arim (Galilee) with a very free rendering of 1 Sam 25:29 
in Greek. It begins with the wish of the son or daughter (or both), ‘May 


15 My survey in Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 37-39 is now, after 20 years, partly outdated. 
For the reasons outlined in the Introduction above, the present survey does not claim 
completeness. The title of the essay by S. Cappelletti, “Biblical Quotations in the Greek 
Jewish Inscriptions of the Diaspora,” in Jewish Reception of Greek Bible Versions: Studies 
in Their Use in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages (ed. N. de Lange, J.G. Krivoruchko and 
C. Boyd-Taylor; Texts and Studies in Medieval and Early Modern Judaism 23; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2009) 128-141 is misleading since she deals only with Prov 10:7. 

16 I will not bother the reader unduly with the wide orthographic variety (spelling 
‘errors’) in the inscriptions since they are irrelevant for my purposes. Hence I will present 
the inscriptions in their 'correct' form, except when matters of orthography have implica- 
tions for the interpretation. 

17 Hebr. we-hayetah nephesh 'adonai tserurah bitsror ha-chayim. 

18 This can be seen, for instance, in the Targum to 1 Samuel where ‘life’ is translated as 
‘eternal life.’ For rabbinic references see U. Fischer, Eschatologie und Jenseitserwartung im 
hellenistischen Diasporajudentum (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1978) 232 n. 64. 

19 Nuach naphsho bitsror ha-chayim. Exactly the same Hebrew variant is found in a 
bilingual Greek-Hebrew epitaph from Taranto of uncertain date (fourth-sixth cent. CE?); 
see JIWE I 118. 

20 See O. Eißfeldt, Der Beutel der Lebendigen (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960) 28-40; 
K. Berger, Die Weisheitsschrift aus der Kairoer Geniza (Tübingen: Francke Verlag, 1989) 
179-180. 
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your portion be good;?! my lord father and my lady mother,’ but then con- 
tinues with the words, gontat ý) Puy) dudv Exonevn adavdrou Biov. Schwabe 
and Lifshitz translate, ‘May your soul(s) be bound (in the bundle) of 
immortal life.’ But one may wonder whether this correct; is this really a 
free quotation of or an allusion to 1 Sam 25:29? Let us first see what the 
LXX rendering of this text is (unfortunately, Aquila and the other versions 
of ‘the Three’ are lost): xai gota y puy xvpiou pov evdedepevy Ev decp@ 
tfc Cof]c.?? The rendition of this verse in our epitaph has only one word 
in common with the biblical text, puyy, but Bios may naturally be taken 
to be the equivalent of Gr. And the strange Eoyraı is no doubt an error 
for éotat.23 When we realize that the adjective ‘immortal,’ like the added 
‘eternal’ in the Targum, represents a common Jewish interpretation of this 
biblical text, the only thing left to be explained is the form &xoyevn, here in 
combination with the genitive. The verb éyec@at has a very wide semantic 
range, and combined with a noun in the genitive, it can mean: 'to cling 
to, to lay hold on, to clasp one's hand on, to border on’ (LSJ s.v. Cı-2). 
Schwabe and Lifshitz (ad loc.) refer to Euripides, Jon 491, where the chorus 
sings that they would prefer to cling to a happy life with children (Btoräs 
edmatdog Exotrav). And in the NT, we have Heb 6:9 where the author says 
he is confident of better things exöneva owmpies, things that belong to 
salvation.?* There can be little doubt that ‘holding fast to immortal life’ is 
here the same as ‘being bound in the bundle of (eternal) life.?5 So we may 
reasonably conclude that the author of our epitaph indeed freely quotes, 
or alludes to (the dividing line between these is often opaque), the text of 
1 Sam 25:29. We cannot but concur with Schwabe and Lifshitz when they 
say, 'It is evident that we have here, in Greek guise, an early form of the 
benediction for the dead, implying a prayer for the eternal life of the soul’ 
(116).26 Even though in the Middle Ages and later 1 Sam 25:29 will become 


21 On this edpoipet formula see my Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 120. 

22 There are no significant variants in the manuscripts. The Vulgate has: erit anima 
domini mei custodita quasi in fasciculo viventium. 

23 [t could be taken as a scribal variant for Eooeıtaı, which had a similar pronunciation, 
but that is a dialect form only used in poetry. See for the many variants of forms of the verb 
elvaı also F.T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
2: Morphology (Milano: Cisalpino-Goliardica, 1981) 400-408. 

24 BAGD s.v. na gives several more instances and states that ‘the “to” of belonging and 
the “with” of association are expressed by the genitive’ (422b). 

25 Contra van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 119 n. 19. 

26 That 1 Sam 25:29 was seen as referring to eternal life can also be deduced from 
JIWE I no. 129 (Taranto, seventh-eighth cent. CE), where the Hebrew text has a significant 
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the favourite biblical quotation on Jewish tombstones, we see that this 
popularity had a very modest start in late antiquity.?" 

We now turn to Prov 10:7, the other biblical verse that will gain a great 
popularity in the Middle Ages and modern times, and that was also begin- 
ning to be popular in late antiquity.?? I leave aside the five instances of 
this quotation in Hebrew on tombstones from Southern Italy (four from 
Taranto, one from Oria, all from the fifth-eighth cent.)?? and turn to the 
Greek instances. The Hebrew text of Prov 10:7 runs: 72929 pty ^31. The 
LXX has: uvrjuy, Stxatwv pet’ eyrwuiwv. And Aquila renders more literally: 
uvela Sixatov eic evAoytav.3° We have three instances from Rome, all from 
the third-fourth cent. CE. Interestingly, none is identical to any of the oth- 
ers. JIWE II no. 307 follows the LXX but with two subtle corrections: pvýun 
Stxatov cvv &yxcpíio. The LXX has two plurals, against the Hebrew text, 
and the engraver seems to have corrected the LXX here so as to make it 
more in agreement with the Hebrew;?! although it should not be excluded 
that the change may be due to the fact that it is the epitaph for one man, 
a teacher of the Law (vouod1ödoxaros) whose name is lost. It is to be noted 
that we have here (as elsewhere) a clear case of the use of the LXX by 
Jews long after the translation of Aquila had been brought into circula- 
tion. In recent years it has gradually become clear that the still current 
idea that the Jews abandoned the Septuagint after the first century CE 
and lost interest in 'the Three' in later centuries (in order to return to the 


expansion: ‘May his soul rest in the bundle of life and his spirit be for eternal life.’ Soul 
and spirit are identical here. 

27 Noy includes in JJO I a Latin epitaph with the formula abligatus in ligatorium vit[a]e 
(no. 197 from Merida), but it is from the Middle Ages (oth cent.?). 

28 Note that in the late antique rabbinic midrash Genesis Rabbah 49.1, Rabbi Isaac says 
about Prov 10:7, ‘If one makes mention of a righteous man and does not bless him, he 
violates a positive command. What is the proof? "The memory of the righteous shall be 
for a blessing" (Prov 10:7).' 

29 JIWE I, nos. 120, 122, 131, 133, 137. No. 120 is bilingual and adds the Latin version: 
memoria iustorum ad benedictionem. Note that the Vulgate has: memoria iusti cum lau- 
dibus; on this difference see below. In a sixth-century trilingual epitaph for Meliosa from 
Tortosa in Spain (JIWE I no. 183), the Hebrew has the feminine form of 'the righteous one' 
and the Latin and Greek translations have render it respectively with benememoria and 
TILULVO TOS. 

30 On Aquila see briefly but instructively J.M. Dines, The Septuagint (London/New York: 
Clark, 2004) 87-89. 

31 The change of petà to ctv is a change for the better because abv more clearly expresses 
the idea of accompaniment, at least in classical or classicizing Greek. See also Cappelletti, 
“Biblical Quotations,” 136-137. 
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use of the Hebrew text only) is badly in need of revision.?? Even though 
Aquila gained a certain currency, his translation certainly did not oust the 
LXX from all Jewish communities.?3 

JIWE II no. 12 has the text in its Aquilan form: uveia 8ucattou eis edAoyiav. 
It is the epitaph of 'Macedonius, the Hebrew from Caesarea in Palestine,’ 
as the text says. His provenance from this city, a center of rabbinic activ- 
ity, may help to understand why he, or rather his relatives, used the 
Bible translation preferred by the rabbis. Interestingly enough, the third 
instance, JIWE II no. 276, has a mixture of the LXX and Aquila's transla- 
tion, with a contribution from the author of the epitaph himself: uvjun 
Stxatou elg ebAoyiav of Ane tà éyxwpta (‘the memory of the just man is 
for a blessing, whose laudations are true’). Here pvýpy is taken from the 
LXX, 8txaíou from Aquila, eis evAoytav also from Aquila, od dAndN is an 
invention of the composer of the epitaph, and tà éyxapta is based upon 
yet’ eyxwmtwv of the LXX.34 Whether this is a conscious harmonizing of 
both versions, or that the engraver knew both versions and mixed them 
up when quoting from memory, is very hard to say. Be that as it may, it 
would seem to indicate that in the fourth century in the Jewish commu- 
nity of Rome both the LXX and Aquila were in use side by side.?5 

The final instance is from Crete. It is the epitaph of a remarkable woman, 
Sophia from Gortyn, here called leader of the synagogue' in Kastelli Kissa- 
mou where she was buried (in the western part of the island) in the fourth 
or fifth century CE (JJO I Crea).?6 It is a free rendering of Prov 10:7: pvýun 


32 See esp. the various contributions in the volume edited by N. de Lange, J.G. Krivo- 
ruchko and C. Boyd-Taylor, Jewish Reception of Greek Bible Versions: Studies in Their Use in 
Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages (Texts and Studies in Medieval and Early Modern Juda- 
ism 23; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009). Also T. Rajak, Translation and Survival: The Greek 
Bible of the Ancient Jewish Diaspora (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009) esp. ch. 9. 

33 Tt is striking that in a Hebrew epitaph from Beth She'arim, BS III 25, and in JIWE 
no. 133 we have zekher tsaddigim livrakha, possibly influenced by the plural ducatwv in 
the LXX. 

3^ See my Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 37—38. Cappelletti, "Biblical Quotations," 131, points 
out that in LXX Esther 2:23 eyxwyıov stands for berakhah. 

35 See M.H. Williams, The Jews among the Greeks and Romans: A Diasporan Sourcebook 
(Baltimore MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998) 121. At p. 43 Williams surmises that 
in JIWE II no. 253 (Rome, third-fourth cent. CE) the words pela tod neMovuuplov could 
be taken to be both a variant and an incomplete citation of Prov 10:7: ‘The memory of the 
bridegroom-to-be (is for a blessing)’. It seems more natural, however, to take wveia here in 
the sense of 'tomb' (memorial). 

36 See the discussion of this inscription in my "The Jews of Ancient Crete," in P.W. 
van der Horst, Jews and Christians in Their Graeco-Roman Context: Selected Essays on Early 
Judaism, Samaritanism, Hellenism, and Christianity (WUNT 196; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2006) 24-26. 
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Stxaias eis aidva (spelled as uvrjuy, dixéas iç Eva). The words pvijuy Sucatacs 
suffice to identify this phrase as an adapted quotation of Prov 10:7 in its 
LXX, not Aquilan, version. If, however, one were to take the words eis 
alava to be a variation upon the Aquilan eig £0Aoy(av, we would again have 
a mixed quotation of LXX and Aquila, just as in the case of JIWE II no. 276 
above, but that must remain uncertain. However that may be, it should 
be noted that here, too, as in the case of the bundle of life in 1 Sam 25:29, 
the element of eternity seems to be imported into the OT text in which 
it originally had no place, a phenomenon that can be observed in many 
a rendition or explanation of biblical texts in postbiblical Judaism.?" But 
that is not certain. As Joseph Park says, 'It is possible to take this formula 
as simply declaring or wishing that the deceased is never to be forgotten.'?? 
However, he, too, suggests that ‘the meaning of the words eis aidva does 
not seem to be exhausted by a merely this worldly remembrance.'?? 

We now turn to less common quotations. First there are the famous 
epitaphs of two young girls on Rheneia (the small burial island of Delos) 
with prayers for vengeance, /JO I Ach70-71 (second-first cent. BCE). The 
text of the two stones is identical except for the name of the girls (Hera- 
clea and Martina).^? In the opening lines the composer of the epitaph 
calls upon God Most High (6 9&6 6 tiptotos), ‘the Lord of the spirits and 
of all flesh, to take action against the murderers of the innocent girl con- 
cerned. The phrase 6 Kóptoc t&v nveundtwv xai nons capxóc is an almost 
literal quotation of Num 16:22 and 27:16, both of which have ó deös tav 
Tvevpatwv xai ov; capxóc. The minor change of deös to xüptoc was prob- 
ably caused by the fact that deös had already been used in the immediately 
preceding words of the invocation and the writer wanted to avoid repeti- 
tion. The ‘spirits’ in the quotation undoubtedly are here angels, since a 
few lines further on it is not only the Lord himself but also 'the angels of 
God' (10) who are called upon to revenge the child. In Jewish epigraphy 
this is a unique quotation.*! 


37 An Aramaic epitaph with the quotation of Prov 10:7 in Hebrew is CIJ 892 from Jaffa. 

38 J.S. Park, Conceptions of Afterlife in Jewish Inscriptions (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2000) 142. 

39 Park, Conceptions, 142. 

40 Still a good discussion is A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (4th ed.; Tübingen: Mohr, 
1923) 351-362; see also my Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 149. The most recent treatments are 
IJO I, 235-242, and my commentary in P.W. van der Horst and J.H. Newman, Early Jewish 
Prayers in Greek (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2008) 135-143. 

41 Interestingly enough, the same quotation functions also in a number of medieval 
Christian epitaphs from Nubia; see A. Lajtar and J. van der Vliet, Qasr Ibrim: The Greek and 
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Another unique case is ZJO I Maci3 from Thessalonica (fourth cent. CE). 
It runs: Küptoc vet’ gv, which the most recent editors claim to be ‘a para- 
phrase of the LXX text of Ps 45:8 and 12.42 The text of these identical Psalm 
verses is: Küptoc tav duvanewv pel’ ju&v, ‘The Lord of hosts be/is with us.’ 
I find this a dubious case. The stone was found in an ancient Christian 
cemetery, and the sheer fact that a menorah has been painted in red on 
the wall of the tomb does not make the inscription Jewish. Moreover, the 
formula has not been attested elsewhere on Jewish monuments, but ‘it 
is frequently found in Christian inscriptions, as the editors admit. The 
phrase ‘the Lord be with us’ sounds too much like a traditional Christian 
formula for us to take this inscription to be Jewish without great hesitation. 

Another unique quotation from the Book of Psalms is an inscription 
from Nicaea (modern Iznik) of uncertain date (imperial period or late 
antiquity), JJO II no. 153. The marble stone is not a tombstone but probably 
part of a synagogue building. The inscription renders Ps 136:25 as follows: 
did0v¢ dprov ti nâo copxi Ott elc Eva £Aeoc adtod. The LXX has: ó d1d0v¢ 
tpophv non capxi StI elc TOV alava TO £Aeoc avTOD. Most of the deviations 
from the biblical text are minor except for prov. But since bread was the 
most usual kind of daily food in ancient Anatolia, it is quite understand- 
able that someone who quotes by heart uses proc instead of tpogy. But 
there is an even easier explanation. Origen records in his Hexapla the 
varia lectio 818o0c &ptov, so that we may assume that, even though we do 
not (yet) possess ancient manuscripts with this reading, it nevertheless 
did exist (it may have been Aquilan, but we cannot know for sure). Here 
our inscription uniquely confirms the Hexapla.*? Since this inscription is 
a very rare case of a biblical quotation in a non-funerary but rather in a 
synagogal setting, it may be possible that the Psalm verse quoted was part 
of the Greek liturgy of the Jewish community in Nicea, but that is impos- 
sible to decide. 


Coptic Inscriptions (Journal of Juristic Papyrology Supplement XIII; Warsaw: University of 
Warsaw Press, 2010) nos. 18, 19, 22 etc. 

?? IO I, 94. 

43 See F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, vol. 2 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1875) 290. C. Zuckerman, "Psalm 135:25 in Symmachus' Translation on a Jewish Inscription 
from Nicaea (Iznik)," Scripta Classica Israelica 20 (2001) 105-111, argues that the text in the 
quotation follows Symmachus, but with weak arguments. See also the brief discussion in 
F. Millar's review of The Cambridge History of Judaism IV, in JJS 59 (2008) 124, and in S. Fine 
and L.V. Rutgers, "New Light on Judaism in Asia Minor during Late Antiquity," JQR 3 (1996) 
6—7 (their list of biblical quotations in Jewish inscriptions at p. 8 is not without errors). I 
have not seen A. Salvesen, "Psalm 135(136):25 in a Jewish Greek Inscription from Nicaea", in 
Semitic Studies in Honour of Edward Ullendorff (ed. G. Khan; Leiden: Brill, 2005) 212-221. 
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A unique quotation of Isa 40:31 is found in a synagogue inscription from 
late antique Caesarea (probably the fourth cent. CE). It is an inscription 
on a floor mosaic with the following text: oi bmopevovtes tov 076v dAAdEovew 
icxov, ‘those who wait for God shall change (= renew) their strength.’4+ 
Except for a àé after oi, the text is identical to that of the LXX. It is hard to 
say what the function of the inscription was; perhaps it was liturgical, or 
perhaps it was part of a formula for the dedication of the synagogue floor 
of which it was a part. 

A quite different category of material is found in a type of inscriptions 
discovered only in Phrygia.*5 Three are from Acmonia (IJO II nos. 172- 
174), one from Apameia (JJO II no. 179), and one from Laodicea (JJO II no. 
213); all date from the third cent. CE. They are different from the other 
inscriptions for two reasons. Firstly, they do not quote a biblical text but 
do explicitly refer to biblical passages. Secondly, three of them are unique 
in mentioning a biblical book by name. All epitaphs in this category con- 
tain curses against those who illegally bury a person (or persons) in the 
tomb which was not destined for them.^9 J/O II no. 172 states that Titus 
Flavius Alexander prepared the tomb during his lifetime for himself and 
his wife Gaiana, and then continues, 'If someone opens this tomb after the 
interment of me, Alexander, and my wife, Gaiana, all the curses that have 
been written (yeypannevaı) against his eyes, his entire body, his children, 
and his life will befall him.’ Here, the ‘written curses’ are not yet specified, 
but the other inscriptions leave us in no doubt about where they were 
written. JJO II no. 173, after a similar text about whom the tomb is con- 
structed for, states that ‘if anyone after their burial... inters another corpse 
or causes damage by way of purchase, there shall be on him the curses 
which are written in Deuteronomy’ (yeypappevat &v TH Acvtepovoutw). And 
JJO II no. 174 states about such a person that he ‘will be accursed and as 
many curses as are written in Deuteronomy, let them be upon him and 


44 I used the edition in F. Hüttenmeister and G. Reeg, Die antiken Synagogen in Israel, 
vol. 1 (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1977) 84, no. 7. [It has recently been re-edited in CHP II 61-62, 
no. 1142 (see above, note 14)]. This is probably the only inscription with a biblical quota- 
tion in Greek from Palestine; see C. Hezser, Jewish Literacy in Roman Palestine (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2001) 412-413. 

45 On Phrygian Jewry in general see my introductory article "The Jews of Ancient Phry- 
gia," European Journal of Jewish Studies 2 (2008) 283-292. 

46 The best study of this material is J.H.M. Strubbe, “Curses against Violations of the 
Grave in Jewish Epitaphs from Asia Minor,” in Studies in Early Jewish Epigraphy (ed. J.W. 
van Henten and P.W. van der Horst; Leiden: Brill, 1994) 70-128. A short but good discus- 
sion of these inscriptions is P.R. Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor (SNTSMS 69; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991) 60-69. 
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his children and his grandchildren and all his offspring.’ Similarly, JO II 
no. 213 threatens the person who opens the sarcophagus in order to bury 
someone else in it that he will be struck by the curses written in Deuter- 
onomy. And when in JJO II no. 179 it is said in a threatening tone that if 
someone tries to bury another person in the same grave, 'he knows the 
Law of the Jews! we may be sure that the curses in Deuteronomy are 
meant. 

There can be little doubt that the curses referred to are those in Deu- 
teronomy 27 and 28, esp. 28:22 and 28-29: (22) matd&&at ce xópioc &àmopiq 
xai TUPETH xoi piyer Kal Epedıouß xal Povw xai dveroplopia xor TH @xpa xal 
xatadiwEovtal oe Ewe dv dnodkgowotv ce... (28) mataEa oe xdptog napanAndla 
xoti opasci xai exotacet Stavolac, (29) xal Eon pyAapav neomußplas woei 
byAaproaı 6 TUPADS Ev TH oxdTEt xod oùx Evodwoel TAG óðoúç cou xoi Eon 
tote Kömobuevog xal SiapmaZduevos dcs Tag HuEpas xal oùx Eotat gor 6 
Bondav (May the Lord smite you with distress, fever, cold, inflammation, 
murder, blighting and paleness, and they shall pursue you until they have 
destroyed you.... May the Lord smite you with insanity, blindness and 
astonishment of mind; and then you will grope at midday, as a blind 
man would grope in the darkness, and you will not prosper in your ways; 
and then you will be unjustly treated and plundered all your days, and 
there will be no helper). This grim picture of divine vengeance could of 
course be evoked only in the minds of those who knew what 'the curses 
written in Deuteronomy' were. So one might infer that the imprecations 
were directed primarily at the coreligionists of the dedicators. Or did they 
assume their pagan fellow Phrygians to have knowledge of the Bible as 
well? One feels inclined to believe so in view of the formulation of JO II 
no. 179, ‘if someone buries here (another person), he knows the Law of 
the Jews.' The fact that here the law referred to is so explicitly identified 
as 'the Law of the Jews' may indicate that the writer, when formulating 
the epitaph, had non-Jews in mind and supposed they knew this Law. 
(Cf. also JIWE I no. 145, from Sicily, where the husband of the deceased 
says: adiuro vos (...) per legem quam Dominus dedit Iudaeis, ne quis aperiat 
memoriam ...'I adjure you by the Law which the Lord gave the Jews: let 
nobody open the grave ...').^ Be that as it may, even though we do not 


47 W.M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. II (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1897) 538, makes the implausible suggestion that "the law of the Jews cannot here be the 
law of Moses (...). It seems to be a speciallaw peculiar to Apameia, apparently some agree- 
ment made with the city by the resident Jews for the better protection of their graves." 
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have here biblical quotations in the strict sense of the word, these inscrip- 
tions fully deserve to be mentioned because by their precise reference to 
a specific book in the Bible, actually even to specific chapters in that book 
(Deut 27-28), they evoke the contents of the biblical curse verses which 
then need not be quoted anymore. 

Two other inscriptions which evoke (or refer to) rather than quote bib- 
lical passages are JJO II nos. 175-176, again from Phrygian Acmonia (third 
cent. CE). They clearly refer to Zech 5:1-4. The first one is a lengthy epitaph 
of Titedius Amerimnus, in which it is said that he has restored for himself 
and his wife the tomb of his grandfather, and then the text continues, 
‘If somebody buries someone else, may he receive the treacherous blow 
of the unexpected sort which their brother Amerimnus received. And if 
one of them is not afraid of these curses, may the sickle of the curse (tò 
&pác Spémavov) come into their houses and leave nobody behind.’ The sec- 
ond inscription ends in an almost identical way, also with the wish that 
'the sickle of the curse' may enter the house and leave nobody behind. 
To dpäs Spémavov can hardly be anything else than an allusion to the LXX 
version of Zech 5:2-4, where, in the Hebrew text, the prophet sees in a 
vision a scroll (megillah) flying around, but where the LXX has öpenavov 
for megillah, obviously because the translators read maggäl (= sickle). This 
sickle could be taken to be an instrument of God's curse and of divine 
vengeance by the Phrygian Jews who engraved the stone since the biblical 
text itself interprets the sickle as ý dpa ý &xrtopevopévy) ¿ni npóswnrov TAOS 
THS Yfjc (5:3), that will punish every thief and perjurer with death (and cf. 
also Joel 4:13 LXX). Interestingly enough, this is again a testimony to the 
use of the LXX which differs here so much from the Hebrew text. Aquila 
is apparently unknown to these Phrygian Jews, but if not unknown, at 
least not used.*® 


That some pagans did indeed 'know the Law of the Jews' is apparent from a non-Jewish 
inscription from the Greek island Euboia that combines pagan curses with those of Deu- 
teronomy 28; see for the details L. Robert, “Maledictions funéraires grecques,” CRAI 1978, 
241-289, here 245-252; Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor, 68—69. 

48 Whether two inscriptions from Acmonia which threaten the tomb violator with the 
curse, ‘may an iron broom enter his house’ (SEG 6.171172), should be taken as substitute 
formulas for ‘the sickle of the curse’ (thus Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor, 76) 
remains very doubtful. Ameling does not include them in JJO II because he, like other 
scholars, does not regard them as Jewish; see his discussion in JJO II 345-346; also Strubbe, 
“Curses against Violation of the Grave,” 121-123. 
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Samaritan Interlude 


By way of interlude, I wish to draw attention to the fact that there are 
also early Samaritan inscriptions with biblical quotations.^? Most of them, 
however, are in Samaritan Hebrew. For instance, JIWE I no. 153 from Syra- 
cuse (uncertain date [late antiquity]) has a quotation of Num 10:35. JJO I 
Achso from Corinth (fourth cent. CE or later) is an amulet with quotes of 
Exod 15:3; 15:26; 38:8; Num 1414.9? JJO III Syr4 from Tyre (fourth—fifth cent. 
CE) is an amulet quoting Deut 33:26 and Num 10:35. And /JO III Syr42 from 
Damascus (third-fifth cent. CE) is an amulet with quotations of Exod 15:3; 
Num 10:35; Deut 33:26 and Deut 6:4. We see that the most favourite text 
is Num 10:35, 'Advance, O Lord, may your enemies be scattered and may 
your foes flee before you! The apotropaic character of this verse is clear. 
So is the case with the other favourite, Exod 15:3, ‘The Lord is a warrior.’ 
The combination of these verses with the beginning of the Shema‘ in 
IJO Ill Syra2 is intriguing. But we will have to leave a discussion of these 
inscriptions to others since it is Greek material that is our topic.?! 

We have only one Samaritan inscription with a biblical quotation in 
Greek, a dedicatory inscription, possibly from a synagogue, in Thessalo- 
niki, JJO I Maci7 (fourth-fifth/sixth cent. CE), with a long quotation of 
Num 6:22-27 (between two berakhot in Samaritan Hebrew).5* The body 
of the text is the well-known priestly (Aaronitic) blessing, with a dozen 
deviations from the LXX that probably derive from a Samaritan revision of 


49 On Samaritan inscriptions see R. Pummer, “Inscriptions,” in The Samaritans (ed. A.D. 
Crown; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1989) 190-194. 

50 On Samaritan amulets see R. Pummer, “Samaritan Rituals and Customs,” in Crown, 
The Samaritans, 650-690, here 652—654, but esp. Pummer, “Samaritan Amulets from the 
Roman-Byzantine Period and Their Wearers,” RB 94 (1987) 251-263, where he plausibly 
argues that probably some of the Samaritan amulets were made by Samaritans to be 
used by Jews and Christians. On biblical quotations in Jewish amulets see, e.g., E. Eshel, 
H. Eshel, A. Lange, “‘Hear, O Israel’ in Gold: An Ancient Amulet from Halbturm in Austria,” 
Journal of Ancient Judaism 1 (2010) 43-64. 

51 Another interesting aspect of this material that we have to leave aside here is that it 
testifies to a sizeable Samaritan diaspora; see my “The Samaritan Diaspora in Antiquity,” 
in P.W. van der Horst, Essays on the Jewish World of Early Christianity (NTOA 14; Fribourg: 
Universitätsverlag/Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1990) 136-147, which updates and 
corrects A.D. Crown, "The Samaritan Diaspora to the End of the Byzantine Era,” Australian 
Journal of Biblical Archaeology 2 (1974) 107-123. 

52 See, besides the discussion in JJO I 100-105, esp. E. Tov, “Une inscription grecque 
d'origine samaritaine trouvée à Thessalonique," RB & (1974) 394-399; also G.H.R. Horsley, 
New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity, vol. 1 (North Ryde: Macquarie Ancient His- 
tory Documentary Research Centre, 1981) 108-110. 
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the LXX (not necessarily from the Samareitikon, if that ever existed);?? it 
is much closer to the Hebrew than the LXX version. In view of the major 
role (high)priests played (and play) in the Samaritan community, it is not 
surprising that this biblical text was chosen for a synagogue inscription. 


Final Observations 


We return to the Jewish inscriptions. Biblical quotations appear almost 
exclusively in funerary inscriptions, hardly in other epigraphic mate- 
rial. As we have seen above, apart from some other isolated quotations 
(and the references to Deuteronomy), only two biblical verses seem to be 
highly favoured, 1 Sam 25:29 and Prov 10:7, the two verses which remained 
the most popular in epitaphs in medieval and modern times as well. To 
begin with the latter, with the possible exception of the epitaph of Sophia 
of Gortyn (JJO I Crea) with its unique eis aidva formula at the end, the 
other instances ‘seem generally limited to a type of “memorial” immortal- 
ity, since the blessing in this case regards not the deceased but his or her 
memory.^ That is different from the ‘bundle of life’ inscriptions which 
quote 1 Sam 25:29. We have seen clear instances where the motif of the 
binding of the soul in the bundle of life was used in an eschatological 
sense. It expressed a belief in afterlife (of whatever nature) by eschatolo- 
gizing a biblical text that originally had nothing but a this-worldly refer- 
ence, a way of reading that is very familiar in early Jewish exegesis of the 
Bible.55 

Finally, the differences from what we see in early Christian Greek 
epigraphy are great, even if we leave New Testament quotations out of 
account.?® There one does not encounter Prov 10:7 or 1 Sam 25:29, neither 
Zach 51-4 or Deut 27-28. What strikes one at first is the great predomi- 
nance of quotations from the Book of Psalms (with a remarkably high 


53 See E. Tov, "Die griechischen Bibelübersetzungen," ANRW II 20/1 (1987) 185-186. 

54 Park, Conceptions, 143. 

55 The phenomenon is too common to need illustration. 

56 For an early but good collection of evidence see L. Jalabert, "Citations bibliques dans 
l'épigraphie grecque," DACL III/2 (1914) 1731-1756; but see now esp. the exhaustive collec- 
tion and study by A.E. Felle, Biblia epigraphica: La Sacra Scrittura nella documentazione 
epigrafica dell' orbis christianus antiquus (III-VIII secolo) (Bari: Edipuglia, 2006). For bibli- 
cal quotations in Christian papyri, see G.H.R. Horsley, New Documents Illustrating Early 
Christianity, vol. 2 (North Ryde: Macquarie Ancient History Documentary Research Centre, 
1982) 157. 
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concentration in Syria and Palestine).°” For instance, in church inscrip- 
tions one often finds Ps 18:20, ‘This is the gate of the Lord; the righteous 
shall enter through it.' On lintels of houses a great favourite is the apo- 
tropaic Ps 121:8, ‘The Lord will guard your going out and your coming in.’ 
On tombs it is more difficult to specify a clear favourite, but Ps 91:1, ‘he 
who dwells in the shelter of the Most High,’ scores high (as it does, by 
the way, in Jewish amulets and magical books).°® Another favourite is Ps 
29:3, ‘The voice of the Lord is over the waters.’ About a third of all Psalms 
are represented in epigraphic quotations.?? Apart from the Psalms, Isa- 
iah is the best represented book in Christian epigraphy. ‘Quotations from 
the New Testament are nearly three times less frequent than those of the 
Old Testament and none of them enjoy as privileged a use.’%0 The great 
popularity of the Psalms in early Christianity is also reflected in various 
literary sources (including the New Testament). Especially in monastic 
literature, but also elsewhere, the book of Psalms is quoted or alluded to 
much more often than any other biblical book.®! Through its prominent 
role in the liturgy, the Psalter provided the believers with a rich resource 
of praise and prayer. They probably knew the Book of Psalms much better 
than the rest of the Bible, mainly thanks to the liturgy. This is one of the 
reasons that in this respect the early Christian 'epigraphic habit' (Ramsay 
MacMullen) is different from that of the Jews (in the synagogues, as far as 
we know, the Psalms did not play as prominent a role in the liturgy as they 
did in the church). There are many more reasons for these differences, but 
to investigate these falls outside the scope of this article. 


57 Jalabert, "Citations," 1746. See also D. Feissel, "The Bible in Greek Inscriptions," in The 
Bible in Greek Christian Antiquity (ed. P.M. Blowers; Notre Dame IN: Notre Dame University 
Press, 1997) 289-298. 

58 See, e.g., B. Rebiger, Sefer Shimmush Tehillim (TSAJ 137; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2010) 333. 

59 Felle, Biblia epigraphica, 522—524, lists hundreds of instances of Psalm quotations in 
inscriptions. 

60 Feissel, "The Bible,” 294. 

61 See my “The Role of Scripture in Cyril of Scythopolis’ Lives of the Monks of Pales- 
tine," in The Sabaite Heritage in the Orthodox Church from the Fifth Century to the Present 
(ed. J. Patrich; Leuven: Peeters, 2001) 127-145, for further references, see also J. Gribomont, 
“Psaumes,” in Dictionnaire encyclopédique du christianisme ancien, vol. 2 (ed. A. di Berar- 
dino; Paris: Cerf, 1990) 2137-2139. 


THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN SCRIPTURE READINGS IN 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLIES 


Henk Jan de Jonge 


From the earliest times, Christians have made the reading aloud of impor- 
tant texts an element of their gatherings. They began by reading out 
‘letters received,” that is, letters from apostles! They could also read 
letters from apostles received by other congregations and circular letters 
sent by apostles to more than one congregation.” In time they proceeded 
to repeat the reading out of letters formerly received. Finally, they began 
to include portions of the OT prophets, the Gospels and other texts as 
content of the public Scripture reading. 

Among those who have studied this historical process, one can detect 
a tendency to interpret the public reading of Scripture in church as a con- 
tinuation of the reading of Scripture in the synagogue. To quote an expert 
on the subject: “The mere idea of reading from a holy Book was borrowed 
by the Christians from no other institution or tradition than that of the 
Synagogue. It seems therefore very obvious that there must have been 
some sort of continuity. ..."^ 

In this essay, dedicated to a scholar who has written so much on the 
use of the Old Testament in the New, I would like to reexamine the his- 
torical relationship between the public reading of authoritative texts in 
the gatherings of the earliest Church and that in early Judaism. First, let 
us review the evidence about the reading of Scripture in the Church until 
about 400. Since we want to investigate the relationship between public 
Scripture reading in the early Christian congregations and that in the 


1 See for instance 1 Thess 5:27. 

2 Col 436; Acts 15:31; Eph 3:4; Rev 1:3 and 22:18. 

3 A case in point is the repeated reading of 1 Clement in Corinth; see Dionysius of 
Corinth apud Eus. H.E. 4.23.11. 

^ G. Rouwhorst, “The Reception of the Jewish Sabbath in Early Christianity,” in Chris- 
tian Feast and Festival (ed. P. Post et al; Leuven: Peeters, 2001) 223-266, esp. 257; idem, 
"Christlicher Gottesdienst und der Gottesdienst Israels. Forschungsgeschichte, historische 
Interaktionen, Theologie," in Gottesdienst der Kirche. Handbuch der Liturgiewissenschaft, 
2.2. (ed. M. Klóckener, A.A. Háusling and R. Messner; Regensburg: Pustet, 2008) 491—572, 
see p. 552; idem, "The Reading of Scripture in Early Christian Liturgy," in What Athens has 
to do with Jerusalem. Essays on Classical, Jewish, and Early Christian Art and Archaeology 
(FS G. Foerster; ed. L. Rutgers; Leuven: Peeters, 2002) 305-331, esp. 318-322. 
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synagogue, we shall concentrate on the Christians’ use of OT writings, for 
in the use of such books the continuity between the synagogal and early 
Christian reading of Scripture may be supposed to become most clearly 
observable. For this reason, the following survey will list only those pas- 
sages in early Christian writings that mention Scripture readings either 
from both the OT and the NT, or from the OT alone, or from the Scrip- 
tures in general which possibly include OT writings. Passages mentioning 
lessons from the NT alone are not included. The purpose is to collect as 
many references as possible to the reading or possible reading of the OT 
in the gatherings of the early Church. 


1 Timothy 4:13 (c. 100, Asia, Ephesus?) 


The fictive Paul who is the author of this letter urges the fictive addressee 
Timothy, his co-worker, and leader and organizer of the church in Ephesus, 
to educate the members of his church in a Christian way of life. In order to 
achieve this object, Timothy should “give attention to the public reading of 
Scripture, to exhorting, to teaching."5 For “the public reading of Scripture” 
the biblical text has only y daveyvwots. But since mapdxAnats and didacxetv 
belong to the activities that took place in the informal social gathering of 
the congregation following the communal meal (see, e.g, 1 Cor 14:3, 6, 26), 
the “reading” must also have been a reading aloud in the community gath- 
ering. Here authoritative texts were read to serve as the basis for exhorta- 
tion and teaching.9 The author of 1 Timothy certainly meant these texts to 
include a number of letters of Paul. Not only did the Pauline letters serve 
as the literary model for his own compositions, but the public reading 
of letters of Paul and other apostles in the gatherings of Christian com- 
munities was also a well established tradition by then. This is clear from 
such passages as 1 Thess 5:27; Eph 3:4; Col 4:16; Acts 15:31 and Rev 1:3 and 
2238. It is unlikely that the “reading” in 1 Tim 4:13 was taken from any 
Gospel. Mark and Q did exist but do not seem to have circulated widely. 
If Matthew, Luke and John already existed, they may not have had the 
authority yet to serve as sources of lessons. It is more probable that what 


5 1 Tim 443: "Eoc Epxouaı mpócsye TH dvayvocel, TH napananaeı, TH Sidacxaria. 

$ V. Alikin, The Earliest History of the Christian Gathering: Origin, Development and Con- 
tent of the Christian Gathering in the First to Third Centuries (VCSup 102; Leiden: Brill, 2010) 
162-163. 
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“Timothy” was supposed to read was OT prophets. Half a century later, 
Justin regards OT prophets as a standard source from which public read- 
ings could be taken. OT prophets belong also to the repertoire of texts that 
were read in church according to Irenaeus and Canon Muratori. 


2 Clement 19:1 (140—150 CE, place of origin uncertain) 


The church assembly in which this sermon was read clearly comprised 
the reading of Scripture, and an expository homily connected with the 
biblical passage(s) read and containing parenetic exhortations. At the end 
of his sermon, the author reminds his audience of the preceding lesson: 
"So then, brothers and sisters, after reading the word of the God of truth, 
I am now reading you a request to pay attention to what has been writ- 
ten, so that you may save yourself and the one who is reading to you."? 
The author does not say which biblical passage(s) had been read. Several 
attempts have been made to identify the lesson on the basis of the OT 
quotations used in 2 Clement. Since a number of these are from Isaiah, 
it has been argued that the reading may have been Isa 54-66. However, 
this is probably too long a passage to have served as a lesson.? It has been 
supposed that the way in which Isa 54:1 is introduced in 2:1 and discussed 
in the following verses suggests that at least Isa 543 belonged to the 
lesson.!° But Isa 54:1 is quoted in full in the text of 2:1 itself; it need not 
have been part of the lesson, therefore. Moreover, 2 Clement also refers 
to synoptic tradition as “written”, yeapy. Consequently, we do not even 
know whether the lesson to which the author refers was taken from the 
OT or from early Christian literature.? The possibility that the reading 
was from the OT cannot be ruled out, but it could also have been from 


7 Justin, Apologia I 67; Canon Muratori, lines 79-80. On these testimonies, see also 
below. 

8 2 Clem 19:1: "Note, ddeApol xoi &derqal, petà Tov Bedv ts dAnOElacg dvorywwoxw Univ 
ÉvcevEty elc TÒ mpocéyetw Tols yeypappevors, İva xod. Eautods cwoyte xod TOV AVAYIVWTXOVTA Ev 
bpi. 

9 R. Knopf, “Die Anagnose zum zweiten Clemensbriefe,” ZNW 3 (1902) 266-279. 

10 Knopf, p. 272; K. Wengst, Didache (Apostellehre). Barnabasbrief. Zweiter Klemensbrief. 
Schrift an Diognet (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1984) 216-217; B.D. 
Ehrman, The Apostolic Fathers (vol. 1; Cambridge MA/London: Harvard University Press, 
2003) 155. 

H 2 Clem 2:4: xoi &cépa dé yougy A€yel OTL... 

12 J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers. 1.2: S. Clement of Rome (London: MacMillan, 
1890) 195. 
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some Christian writing. The only safe conclusion is that “it cannot be gath- 
ered from 2 Clement which Scripture passage had been read as lesson.”!? 


Justin Martyr, Apologia I 67.3-4 (c. 150 CE, Rome) 


Justin is the first author to provide a more or less complete order of the 
gathering of a Christian community on Sunday. This gathering comprised 
a reading from the Scriptures and a sermon, followed by a Eucharist. This 
is Justin’s account of the ceremony: “On the day called Sunday there is an 
assembly of those who dwell in cities or countryside, and the memoirs 
of the apostles or the writings of the prophets are read, for as long as 
there is time. Then, when the reader has stopped, the president, in an 
address, makes admonition and invitation of the imitation of their good 
things.”!* This is the first explicit mention of the reading of OT prophets in 
the assembly. After the sermon, the congregation says prayers and thanks- 
givings over the bread and the wine. Subsequently, bread and wine are 
distributed, and only then would the communal supper begin. 

Justin states that the reading of the Scriptures took “as long as time 
permits”. The meaning of this remark is much debated, but it becomes 
understandable if one realizes that the meal Justin describes took place in 
the evening.!? The meal proper or supper (the cvccítiov) would normally 
be followed by a session during which the participants stayed together, 
drank wine, sang, and prayed (the cugróctov); during this second part of 
the gathering, they listened to the reading aloud of relevant texts and to 
allocutions; there was teaching and conversation.!® Subsequently, what 


35 A.F J. Klijn, Apostolische vaders, 2: I en II Clemens... (Baarn: Bosch en Keuning, 1967) 
71. See also W. Pratscher, Der zweite Clemensbrief (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
2007) 221: "Welche bzw. ob überhaupt eine bestimmte Schriftstelle vorausgesetzt ist, kann 
nicht gesagt werden: ... eventuell aus einer Jesaja-Handschrift, einem Testimonium oder 
dem benutzten apokryphen Evangelium." 

14 Justin, Apologia I 67.3-4: Tfj tod YAlov Aeyouevy Yjuépa návtwv xoà móAet N 
aypovs MEevovtwy ¿ni TO aVTO cuv£AeUci; Yivevot, xol TR dMOUVNMOVEtLATA THY dmootóAov 
N tà ovyypdppata vÀv MpoPyTaY dvaywwoxetal, MExpIs Eyxwpel. elta mavoapevov tod 
avaywwoxovtos Ó mposotoc Sid Adyou Thy vouderlav xoi MPdKANAW tfjg TOV KAAdV TOUTWV 
Kınncewg Totettat; tra. D. Minnis and P. Parvis, Justin, Philosopher and Martyr: Apologies 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009) 259-261. 

15 According to Justin the weekly gathering of the Christians took place in the eve- 
ning. This is clear from the mention of lamps' and their being extinguished after the ban- 
quet in the Dialogue with Tryphon 10.1: nemiotebuate nepi NUS, OTL... petà THY eiAarivyy 
&nocQevvüveec tods Abyvoug aO£cpotc plEcow eyxvAtdpeda; In spite of this clear testimony, 
several scholars hold that Justin’s eucharist was on Sunday morning. 

16 For the bipartite structure of the banquet and association suppers in the Hellenis- 
tic world, see M. Klinghardt, Gemeinschaftsmahl und Mahlgemeinschaft (Tübingen/Basel: 
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remained of the food was brought by the deacons to those members 
who had been unable to attend the gathering:!” the sick, those in prison 
and the disabled. All that took time. To allow everybody, including the 
deacons, to come home not too late at night, the supper had to begin in 
time. This imposed restraints on the time available for the reading of the 
Gospels and the prophets before the supper.!? 


Melito of Sardes, Peri Pascha ı (160—170 CE, Sardes) 


The first sentence of this homily reads: "The passage on the exodus of the 
Hebrews has been read; the words of the mystery have been disclosed.”!? 
This is the earliest instance of a Christian OT liturgical lesson whose con- 
tents can be precisely determined: Exod 12:3-32, paraphrased later in the 
homily. However, this is a special case. The homily was not delivered in 
an ordinary church assembly on a Sunday or some other weekday, but 
during the Paschal Vigil Service of a Quartodeciman congregation. This 
ceremony was celebrated on the night of 14 to 15 Nisan, at the same time 
as Jewish Passover. The reading of Exod 12 must in one way or another 
have been suggested by the theme of Passover: the exodus and the insti- 
tution of the Passover celebration. Nothing suggests that on other days of 
the year Melito's congregation used other readings from the Pentateuch. 


Irenaeus, Adversus haereses (180—185 CE, Lyon) 


In his Against heresies, a detailed attack on Gnosticism, Irenaeus states: 
"This is true gnosis: ...a reading [of the word of God] without falsification 
and, in conformity with the Scriptures, an interpretation that is legitimate, 


Francke, 1996) 99-129; D.E. Smith, From Symposium to Eucharist: The Banquet in the Early 
Christian World (Minneapolis MN: Fortress, 2003) 28 and passim. For a clear example of 
the bipartite structure of the banquet, see Lucian, Asinus 3. For the activities that took 
place during the symposium part of the evening, see for instance 1 Cor 1413-15, 26, 29-31; 
the drinking is already alluded to in 11:21. 1 Cor 1117-14:40 deals with one and the same 
social event, the periodical gathering of the congregation consisting of the (Lord's) supper 
(1117-34) and the symposium (12:1-14:40). 

17 Justin, Apologia I 67.5. 

18 Alikin, Earliest History 172. 

19 Melito, Peri Pascha 1: 'H pév ypagh ths EBpaixis e€6dou dvéyvwotar, xod xà phpata 
tod uvotypiov diaceccpytat. For the text, see O. Perler, Meliton de Sardes. Sur la Pâque 
(SC 123; Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1966) 60-61. The interpretation of this sentence is beset 
with problems. Perler's commentary, pp. 131-133, is a good guide. 
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careful, without danger or blasphemy.”? The combination of “reading” 
and “exposition” may probably be taken to indicate that Irenaeus is think- 
ing here of the Scripture reading in the assembly of a Christian church. 
However, it remains unclear whether the readings could be taken from 
the OT, and if so, from which books. 

More clarity in this matter comes from another passage in Irenaeus’ 
Adversus haereses, where he claims that “all the Scriptures, both the 
prophets and the Gospels, can be clearly and unambiguously heard by all 
in the same way.”?! 

Judging by these passages, Irenaeus was acquainted with church assem- 
blies in which Scripture readings could be taken from the OT prophets. 


Canon Muratori, lines 69-70 and 78-80 (by 200 CE, Rome [?])? 


This document intends to list the books that can be read in church and 
some books that cannot. "The Epistle of Jude and two of the above- 
mentioned John are used in the catholic church;?? and Wisdom, written 
by the friends of Solomon in his honour.... Hermas' Pastor... cannot be 
read publicly to the people in church either among the prophets, whose 
number is complete, or among the apostles, for it is after their time."2^ 


20 Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 4.33.8: "lectio sine falsatione et secundum Scripturas 
expositio legitima, et diligens, et sine periculo, et sine blasphemia"; tra. R. Grant, Irenaeus 
of Lyon (London/New York: Routledge, 1997) 161. For the text, see N. Brox, ed., Irenaeus 
von Lyon. Adversus haereses. Gegen die Hüresien (5 vols.; Freiburg/Basel/Wien: Herder, 
1993-2001) 4:264. Migne, PG 71077. 

?! Trenaeus, Adversus haereses 3.27.2: "Universae Scripturae et propheticae et evan- 
gelicae in aperto et sine ambiguitate, et similiter ab omnibus audiri poss[u]nt, ...." For 
another reference to liturgical Scripture reading, see Adv. haer. 4.35.4: “So many are the 
differences among them [the Valentinians] on one point, and so many the varied opinions 
they profess on the same scriptures! When one and the same text has been read, all fur- 
row their brows and shake their heads, saying 'This is a very profound word, and not all 
understand the greatness of the meaning it contains; therefore silence is the greatest thing 
for the wise’ ”; tra. Grant, Irenaeus 162. 

?2 For the date of Canon Muratori, see J. Verheyden, "The Canon Muratori: A Matter 
of Dispute," in The Biblical Canons (ed. J.-M. Auwers; BETL 163; Leuven: Peeters, 2003) 
486-556. 

23 Some scholars have supposed that a negative has fallen out of this sentence. This 
conjecture is worth considering, but ultimately it seems to me unnecessary. 

24 Canon Muratori, lines 69-70, 78-80: "Epistula sane Iudae et superscripti Iohannis 
duae in catholica habentur; et Sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta. .. . . 
Pastorem ...legi eum quidem oportet, sed publicare vero in ecclesia populo, neque inter 
prophetas, completo numero, neque inter apostolos, in fine temporum, potest." 
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Canon Muratori probably means that Wisdom of Solomon could be read 
in public in gatherings of the church; in fact, Wisdom is mentioned in one 
breath with Jude and two epistles of John, which are not excluded here 
from the list of books that could be read in church. If a book could not 
be read publicly, Canon Muratori says so explicitly. With regard to the 
Apocalypse of Peter, for instance, it says: “some of us are not willing that it 
be read in church.” Pastor Hermae may be read in private, but “it cannot 
be read publicly to the people in church.” Accordingly, Canon Muratori 
seems to impose no restrictions to the use of Wisdom of Solomon. 

Besides a number of apostolic authors, Canon Muratori allows the pub- 
lic reading of certain prophets. One might hesitate a moment whether 
early Christian or OT prophets are meant. However, the fact that “the 
number" of the prophets is said to be “complete” (numero completo) indi- 
cates that the prophets in question are those of the OT.25 


Tertullian, Apologeticum 39.3 (c. 197, Carthage) 


“We meet to read the divine Scriptures, to see if anything in the nature of 
the present times bids us look to the future or open our eyes to facts. In 
any case, with those holy words we feed our faith, we lift up our hope, we 
confirm our confidence; and no less we reinforce our teaching by inculca- 
tion of God's precepts."26 

Unfortunately, Tertullian does not disclose here which books were 
read in the assembly. The same is true for his remark in De anima 9, 
where he states that in a Sunday service the Scriptures are read: Scriptu- 
rae leguntur. It remains unclear, therefore, whether the Scriptures read 
according to Tertullian included any books of the OT. In De praescriptione 
36, he claims that in Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, Ephesus and Rome 
the authentic letters of the apostles are still being read,?” but this does not 
rule out the possibility that at those and other places OT books were read 
as well: we simply don't know. Several scholars take Apologeticum 22.5 as 


?5 B.M. Metzger, The Canon of the New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1987) 307, 
observes that three major and twelve minor prophets may be meant. 

?6 Tert. Apolog. 39.3: "Coimus ad litterarum divinarum commemorationem, si quid 
praesentium temporum qualitas aut praemonere cogit aut recognoscere. Certe fidem sanc- 
tis vocibus pascimus, spem erigimus, fiduciam figimus, disciplinam praeceptorem nihilo- 
minus inculcationibus densamus." 

27 Tert. De praescr. 36: "ipsae authenticae litterae eorum recitantur." 
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evidence that there were lessons taken from the prophets.?? Here Tertullian 
states that demons owe their foreknowledge of the future to the fact that 
they hear the prophets being read aloud: lectionibus resonantibus carpunt. 
However, this need not necessarily refer to liturgical readings of the 
prophets; it can refer as well to the reading of the prophets in private, 
both by Jews and by Christians. Private reading in antiquity was often 
a reading aloud and could thus be overheard by demons.?? All in all it 
remains unclear whether Tertullian knew of Scripture readings taken 
from the OT. 


Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis VI 14. 13. 3 ( first decade of the 
third century, Alexandria) 


Clement argues that the true gnostic has a good conscience, which keeps 
his soul pure and gives him the Lord's power. His soul is never at any 
time separated from God: *Giving thanks always for all things to God, by 
righteous hearing and divine reading, by true investigation, by holy obla- 
tion, by blessed prayer, lauding, hymning, blessing, praising, such a soul 
is never at any time separated from God.”30 

This passage raises several questions. The combination of holy obla- 
tions, prayer, lauding, hymning, blessing and praising, suggests that Clem- 
ent is using here the image of a liturgical service, the more so since the 
biblical passage underlying Clement's words, Eph 5:20, also reflects the 
practices of an early Christian gathering. But, first, are the soul's *hear- 
ing, reading, and investigation" also meant to reflect what happened in 
the gathering of the Christian congregation? Or are they rather forms of 
private devotion? The latter cannot entirely be ruled out. Secondly, even 
if the axon and d&veyvwats are those practised in a gathering of a Christian 
community, Clement does not mention any specific book one could read 
out or hear in such a gathering, let alone any OT book. 


28 E.g., G. Rouwhorst, “Christlicher Gottesdienst und der Gottesdienst Israels,” see 
p- 550. 

29 Thus J.P. Waltzing, Tertullien. Apologétique. Commentaire analytique, grammatical & 
historique (Paris: Les belles lettres, 1931) 165. 

39 Clem. Al. Strom. VI 14. 113. 3 Aci d& euxapıoroüca ini näcı TH Bew SV xos Õıxaiaç xoi 
avayvwoewg Belas, Sik CythaEws aaO o0c, Sid mpoopopäs dylas, BV edyfc paxaplas, aivodoa, 
buvodca, ebAoyodaa, idXovcor où Stopietat mote tod Oeod nat’ ovdeva xarpòv Y) ToLdde uyy. 
For the text, see P. Descortieux, ed., Clément d’Alexandrie. Les Stromates 6 (SC 446; Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1999) 286. 
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Didascalia (first half of the third century, North Syria) 


In a section on the way widows ought to conduct themselves, attention is 
given to their behaviour in the assembly on Sunday. Unfortunately, “they 
are not attentive, but either they fall asleep or gossip away about some 
other matter [than what is going on in the service]... People like this 
come in empty to the church, and go out even more empty, since they do 
not listen to what is spoken or read."?! The last words quoted clearly refer 
to the reading of Scripture, but do not reveal which books were read. 

The Didascalia is no more specific on this subject in a passage on the 
good order that must be observed in church assemblies. If in the assembly 
of the congregation someone turns up from another church, he should 
be received with the honour that befits him. However, "if, while you 
[the bishop] are sitting, someone arrives who has a position of honour 
in the world, either from the same district, or from another congrega- 
tion, then you, the bishop, whether you are speaking the word of God, or 
listening, or reading, shall not show special respect to such persons by 
leaving the ministry of your word and appointing them a place... .”32 
Clearly, the eucharistic service of the congregation of the Didascalia 
included the reading of the Scriptures. But the author does not tell us 
from which books the lessons were taken. 

The Didascalia is somewhat more informative in a passage on the 
liturgical celebrations during the period of "Pascha". In the night from 
Saturday to Sunday, "you shall come together and watch and keep vigil all 
the night with prayers and intercessions, and with reading ofthe prophets, 
and with the Gospels and with Psalms,...until the third hour in the 
night after the Saturday; and then break your fasts.”?? This instruction is 
repeated some lines further down: "Especially incumbent on you, there- 
fore, is...the vigil and watching of the Saturday, and the reading of the 
Scriptures and Psalms, .. . until the third hour in the night after the Satur- 
day. And then offer your oblations; after which eat and enjoy yourselves,"?4 
because Christ is risen. 

Here it is clear that the lessons read during the Easter vigil included 
readings taken from the prophets and the Psalms. 


3! Didascalia 3.6; S. Brock and M. Vasey, eds., The Liturgical Portions of the Didascalia 
(Bramcote: Grove, 1982) 20. 

32 Didascalia 2.58; S. Brock and M. Vasey, p. 16. 

33 Didascalia 518; S. Brock and M. Vasey, p. 28. 

34 Ibid. 
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Hippolytus of Rome, Homily on the true meaning of the Psalter 
(early third century, Rome) 


In the course of this homily on the Psalter,?? the preacher addresses his 
audience in the following words: “... Let us turn to the reading which took 
place. Two Psalms were read to us and it is necessary to state why they 
are the first."?6 Hippolytus is referring here to the reading of two Psalms 
which preceded his homily. He makes it clear, not only that Scripture was 
read in the assembly;?? but also that in this case the lesson consisted of 
Psalms 1-2. 


Origen, Homilies (215-217 and 230-c. 250 CE, Caesarea in Palestine) 


Origin preached in the church at Caesarea in the years 215 to 217 and 230 
to c. 250. Towards the end of his life, he himself describes the services in 
which, after a Scripture reading, he delivered his edifying sermons. “By 
readings of the Bible and explanations of the readings, we encourage men 
to be pious towards the God of the universe and the virtues that share 
piety's throne.”3® The services in which Origen used to preach were held 
in the morning, all days of the week. The order of the service was as fol- 
lows. A reader read successive passages of one book day by day, in the 
sequence of the book. After the reading, Origen gave an exposition of 
what the reader had read. In one of his sermons Origen points out that 
the reading of the previous day comprised more than he had been able 
to explain; owing to the constraints of time he had only discussed very 


35 For its text, see P. Nautin, Le dossier d'Hippolyte et de Méliton dans les floriléges dog- 
matiques et chez les historiens modernes (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1953) 166-183. A. Stewart- 
Sykes, “Hermas the Prophet and Hippolytus the Preacher: the Roman Homily and Its Social 
Context," in Preacher and Audience. Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics 
(ed. M.B. Cunningham and P. Allen; Leiden: Brill, 1998) 33-63, has argued convincingly 
that its author may be identified with the Hippolytus who authored the Elenchus omnium 
haeresium. 

36 “Avadpduwper ext THY dvayvwaow civ yeyevnuevyv. Avo uiv dveyvaodncav ool, àv thv 
aitlav dmynmoacdaı det mowtwv tuyyavovtwv. Tra. Stewart-Sykes, p. 50. 

37 Stewart-Sykes, “Hermas the Prophet and Hippolytus the Preacher,” 61. 

38 Origen, Contra Celsum 3.50: AÙ tov eis TÀ dvayvwanara dinynoewv MPOTPETOVTES LEV 
¿mi thy elc Tov Bedv TOV öAwv eücéQetotv xod tag cvvOpóvouc TadTNS &petáç. H. Chadwick, Ori- 
gen: Contra Celsum (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1965) 162-169. 
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few things.?? At the request of the audience, Origen could sometimes skip 
certain portions of the biblical text, in order to discuss passages the audi- 
ence were curious to hear explained.*° About 575 homilies of Origen have 
been preserved, although many of them only in a Latin translation. He 
preached on almost all the books of the OT: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 
2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes Song of 
Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The books on which he did not 
preach include Ruth, Daniel, the Minor Prophets and, as it would seem, 
Esther.^! 


Traditio apostolica (ca. 250 CE, Rome) 


The Traditio apostolica describes the ritual of a eucharistic celebration 
held in the evening, presided over by the bishop, and attended by a large 
group of participants.42 The ceremony comprises the bringing in of the 
lamp by a deacon, a prayer of thanksgiving over the lamp, a benediction 
over the cup, and the distribution of pieces of bread. In alternation with 
the benediction over, and presentation of, the cup, the Psalms of the Hal- 
lel are recited,*? first by children and virgins, subsequently by the deacon, 
and finally by the bishop. This is certainly a clear case of the use of the 
OT in the early Christian liturgy. However, this practice cannot really be 
considered a reading of Scripture. Rather it is a form of praise to God 
accompanying the preparation of the eucharist. 


39 Origin, Hom Lev. 7.1 (Migne, PG 12.475): “Plura quidem superiori lectione fuerunt 
recitata, ex quibus temporis brevitate constricti pauca admodum diximus." 

40 Origen, Hom Num. 154 (Migne, PG 12.683): "Licet nos ordo lectionum quae recitantur, 
de illis dicere magis exigat quae lector explicuit, tamen, quoniam nonnulli fratrum depos- 
cunt ea potius quae de prophetia Balaam scripta sunt, ad sermonem disputationis adduci, 
non ita ordini lectionum satisfacere aequum credidi, ut desideriis auditorum." 

^! O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (5 vols.; 1913-1932; Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Herder, 1914) 2:124-136. R. Williams, “Origenes/Origenismus,” TRE 25 (1995) 
397-420, esp. 404-405. . 

42 B. Botte, Hippolyte de Rome. La tradition apostolique (SC 11 bis; 2nd ed.; Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1968) 100-103, ch. 25. This section is only preserved in the Ethiopic version. The 
sections 26-28 seem to give directions for the same ceremony. The Traditio apostolica also 
mentions the private reading of ‘a holy book’ at home; see Botte, section 41, pp. 124-125. 
No author or title of such a ‘holy book’ is mentioned. 

^3 Psalms 113-118. The recitation of the Hallel was also prescribed for certain Jewish 
Festival days. 
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Constitutiones apostolicae (late fourth century? Eastern Church, 
Constantinople or Syria?) 


Book 2 ofthe Constitutiones apostolicae contains detailed directions for the 
celebration of the eucharistic liturgy, comparable to those in the Didas- 
calia. The ceremony includes, inter alia, the reading of the Scriptures, the 
singing of Psalms, and an instruction or admonition based on the Scrip- 
ture reading: Ty dvéyvocty xol mv baduwdlav xol thv éni tals ypapals 
SiSacxaAtav (2.54.1). These are the directions for the Scripture reading: 
“In the middle of the church, let the reader stand upon some high place: 
let him read the books of Moses, of Joshua the son of Nun, of the Judges, 
and of the Kings and of the Chronicles, and those written after the return 
from the captivity; and besides these, the books of Job and of Solomon, 
and of the sixteen prophets. But when there have been two lessons sev- 
erally read, let some other person sing the hymns of David, and let the 
people join at the conclusions of the verses.”** Subsequently, there are 
readings from the Acts or Paul, and from the Gospels. Even if not all books 
of the OT are mentioned explicitly, no book seems to be excluded. 

The extensive description of the daily eucharistic liturgy in book 8 
mentions “the reading of the Law and the prophets, our epistles and Acts, 
and the Gospels."5 According to Baumstark, “the prophets” must be 
understood here in the sense of the Masoretic canon: the "first prophets": 
Joshua, Judges, 1-2 Samuel, 1-2 Kings; and the "later prophets": Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Dodecapropheton.^9 Whether this is correct, 
remains to be seen. The hagiographa are excluded. 


^^ Const. Apost. 2.54.1: M&oog 8£ 6 avayvwotys eg’ byAod TVOG EotWg dvaywwoxétTw xà 
Mwoiicéws xal Incod tod Navy, tà vàv Kpırav xoi t&v BaoiAeidv, tà t&v Iopoeucopévov xoi 
TH THS "Emavddov, MEd voütotc TÀ TOD Iwp xoi cà LoAou@vrog xol tà «àv EExaldexa npopyrav. 
Ava 8bo de yevopévwv dvayvwondrwv, Etepög tic Tod Aavid paMétw vobc Üpvouc, xai 6 Aaóc 
TH &xpootixia. 

45 Const. Apost. 8.5.11: Ty dvayvwaıv tod Nópov xai cv IIpopntav, tav ce ExtotoAdv Huav 
xai x&v Mpåķewv xal av EbctyyeALov. 

46 A. Baumstark, Nichtevangelische syrische Perikopenordnungen des ersten Jahrtausends 
(1921; 2nd ed., Münster: Aschendorf, 1972) 17. 
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The Syriac Doctrina Apostolorum (probably fourth century, Syria)? 


Canon 10 of this document reads: “Apart from the OT [that is, the Law], 
the prophets, the Gospel and the Acts of their triumphs [that is, the Acts 
of the Apostles], let nothing be read on the béma [Bpa] of the church." 


The Teaching of Addai (c. 400?, Edessa) 


It is not always easy to distinguish between the ideal picture the author 
gives of the religious life of the earliest apostolic Church in Edessa and 
the reality of his own day. But the following may reflect more or less the 
situation of Edessa c. 400: “Many people assembled daily and came to the 
prayer service and to the [reading of the] Old Testament and the New of 
the Diatessaron.”48 Addai himself is said to have “taught those who were 
to read the Scriptures” in church.*9 In his last speech to his fellow-workers 
he says: “As for the Law and the prophets and the Gospel, which you read 
daily before the people, and the Letters of Paul,...and the Acts of the 
Twelve Apostles, ..., read these books in the churches of the Messiah. Do 
not again read with these any other."50 


Egeria, Peregrinatio (c. 400 CE, Jerusalem) 


Most of the numerous Scripture readings Egeria hears in Jerusalem are 
from the Gospels, but several are from the Psalms and the prophets. 
One example may suffice. On Good Friday from the sixth to the ninth 
hour, nothing else is done but the reading of lessons. They are taken, first 
from the Psalms wherever the Passion is spoken of. Then from the Epis- 
tles or the Acts; then from the passion stories in the Gospels. “Then the 


47 W.L. Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and His- 
tory (VCSup 25; Leiden: Brill, 1994) 154: “probably composed in the fourth century." See 
R. Messner, “Die ‘Lehre der Apostel’—eine syrische Kirchenordnung: Übersetzung und 
Anmerkungen," in Recht—Biirge der Freiheit (ed. K. Breitsching and W. Rees; Kanonis- 
tische Studien und Texte 51; Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 2006) 305-335, esp. 320. 

48 The Teaching of Addai, tr. G. Howard (SBLTT 16, Early Christian Literature Series 4; 
Chico CA: Scholars, 1981) 73. 

49 Ibid., 81. 

50 Ibid., 93. 
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readings from the prophets where they foretold that the Lord should 
suffer.”>! Finally, from the Gospels again. 

Before reaching Jerusalem, Egeria visited a number of sites known from 
biblical history. On such sites, services could be held in which OT passages 
were read that reflected the historical relevance of the place. On Mount 
Sinai, for instance, one read Exod 33:22. The choice of such a passage 
from the Law was of course exclusively inspired by the place at issue. It 
answered the needs of Christian archeological tourism rather than reflect- 
ing any tradition of synagogal Scripture reading. 


This survey shows that in the Christian gathering the Law was not read 
until well into the third century, beginning with Origen. Melito’s use of 
Exod 12 must be considered an exception, since it was linked up with his 
Quartodeciman celebration of Easter. Regular reading of the Law begins 
only in the third century. However, if there was anything the Jews read 
in their gatherings on Sabbath in the first century CE it was the Law. The 
only texts they read and discussed in this setting were the books of the 
Pentateuch.5? If Jews in their synagogues read and studied nothing but 
the Law, whereas Christians did not start to read the Pentateuch until the 
third century, it is hard to see here any continuity. 

Our survey also shows that Christians probably began to read OT 
prophets by the end of the first century (1 Tim 4:13). From the middle of 
the second century onward the prophets were a traditional, almost fixed 
element of the Scripture reading in the church, witness Justin, Irenaeus, 
Canon Muratori, the Didascalia, Origen, the Traditio apostolica, the Syriac 
Doctrina apostolorum, the Constitutiones apostolorum and the Doctrine of 
Addai. With regard to the prophets, the testimony of Melito is lacking, 
whereas that of Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria is inconclusive. 
Yet there is an impressive tradition of reading the prophets from the first 
century onward. However, there is no evidence whatsoever that in the 


51 Peregrinatio Egeriae 37: "Item legitur de prophetis, ubi passurum Dominum 
dixerunt." 

52 Philo, Spec. 2.62-63; Hypothetica 7:12 apud Eus. Praep. ev. 8712-13; Josephus, Bell. 
2.289291; Ant. 16.43; Contra Ap. 2.175; 2 Cor 315. According to the Theodotus Inscription 
on a synagogue in Jerusalem (CJJ 2.1404), the building served eic &v[&y |vocty vópov xai cic 
[8]i8oy [7 |v &vcoA àv; on the date of this inscription, see J.S. Kloppenborg, “The Theodotion 
Synagogue Inscription and the Problem of First-Century Synagogue Buildings," in Jesus 
and Archaeology (ed. J.H. Charlesworth; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2006) 236-282. See 
also C. Perrot, “The Reading of the Bible in the Ancient Synagogue,” in Mikra (ed. MJ. 
Mulder; Assen/Maastricht: Van Gorcum, 1988) 137-159. 
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first century CE. Jews read the prophets in their gatherings on Sabbath.5? 
Readings from the prophets are not mentioned until the beginning of the 
third century in m. Meg. 41-5. Then they were read only at the principal 
services on festival days and on the Sabbath and exclusively as the con- 
clusion of the session. That is why they were called “haftarah” (dismissal). 
How wide-spread this reading of a passage from the prophets in the syna- 
gogues was, is unknown. Evidently, it was not nearly so important as the 
reading of the Law. He that read the prophets was allowed to leave verses 
out, but not in the Law (4:4). Only one person read it, not more as in the 
case of the Law (4:2), and it was not read at services during the week or on 
the afternoon of a Sabbath (42). Since the reading from the prophets was 
the conclusion of the meeting, it could hardly serve as basis for any expo- 
sition or sermon. Attempts to reconstruct a first or second-century cyclic 
system of OT readings from the Law or the Prophets must be regarded as 
failed. Since the evidence for the reading of the prophets in public begins 
for Christians by the end of the first century, but for the synagogue at least 
a century later, it is difficult to see why one would explain the Christian 
reading of the prophets as the continuation of the synagogal reading of 
the prophets.5* The reading of the Psalms in the Christian gathering from 
the third century onward (Didascalia, Hippolytus, Origen, Constitutiones 
apostolorum) seems to present a still greater problem: is there any indica- 
tion that the Psalms were read in the synagogue on Sabbath in the first 
or second century? 

If in their gatherings Jews read the Law, which Christians did not read 
until the third century, and if the Christians read the prophets, which 
Jews did not read until 200, there is little or no ground to assume that the 
Christian Scripture reading was the continuation of the synagogal Scrip- 
ture reading. 


53 One cannot adduce Luke 4:17 as proof to the contrary, since this is a redactional 
Lukan insertion in Mark 6:2 composed in the interest of Luke's Christology; any tradition 
underlying Luke 4:17 is lacking. The same applies to the formulaic phrase “the Law and the 
Prophets” used in Acts 1335. 

54 According to G. Rouwhorst, “Jewish Liturgical Traditions in Early Syriac Christian- 
ity," VC 51 (1997) 72-93, esp. 77-78, the reading from the Pentateuch and the prophets in 
fourth-century Syrian churches would show “traces of Jewish liturgical traditions,” that 
is, of secondary influence from synagogal practice on Christian practice. However, this 
suggestion needs verification by means of a more detailed comparison between the read- 
ing practices of church and synagogue in the fourth century. Moreover, even if relevant 
agreements become discernable, the question remains whether it is necessary to suppose 
influence from one tradition on the other, and if so, whether the synagogue influenced the 
church or the church the synagogue. 
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It is not difficult to understand why there is no continuity between the 
reading of texts in the synagogue and that in the early Christian congre- 
gation. The synagogal gathering on Saturday morning was a completely 
different meeting from that of the Christians on Sunday evening. The Jew- 
ish meeting was in essence a study group focusing on the reading and 
interpretation of the Law. The assembly of the Christians began originally 
as a weekly party consisting of two parts: the communal meal (the Lord's 
supper or Eucharist) and the social gathering or symposium. In accor- 
dance with wide-spread Graeco-Roman customs, the second part of the 
evening was adorned with oral presentations of several sorts, among them 
the reading out of relevant texts.55 Plutarch devotes much attention to 
the question which texts one can best read during the symposium.56 The 
reading of Scripture in the Christian Church continued this Graeco-Roman 
symposiastic tradition. Since the early Christian gathering on Sunday was 
not the continuation of the synagogal assembly for the study of the Law 
on Saturday, Christians at first did not even think of reading the Law. They 
chose Christian texts, and themselves took the initiative to add OT proph- 
ets to these, then also the Psalms. Not until the third century did they 
begin to choose readings from the Law. Since the early Christian gathering 
was not the continuation of the Jewish meeting on Sabbath, the readings 
of the Christians were also different from those in the synagogue. 


55 Alikin, Earliest History 147-150. 
56 Plutarch, Quaestiones conviviales 7.71b—712c. 
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Introduction 


Speaking about St. Augustine and the Bible, it is important to be aware 
that he was familiar with the so-called Vetus Latina, a second Century 
translation from the Septuagint that was used in Northern Africa (and 
Western Europe as well). Therefore Augustine was neither adherent nor 
advocate of the Latin translation that in his days was prepared by Jerome 
and was later on coined Vulgate. More than once in his letters to Jerome, 
St. Augustine urged him to hold on to a Septuagint based Latin transla- 
tion.! In his sermons to the people, Augustine for pastoral (and tactical) 
reasons did not quote from Jerome's new Latin translation, as the congre- 
gation did not accept such “modernism.”? 

As to the Book of Ecclesiasticus, however, this dilemma did not occur, 
as Jerome decided not to translate the deuterocanonical books of the Old 
Testament. Instead he adopted the Vetus Latina texts of those books into 
his new Latin translation. By this decision, as a matter of fact the Vetus 
Latina version(s) of the deuterocanonical books for the most part have 
survived. 


The Book of Ecclesiasticus 


Spread over his vast body of works, St. Augustine quotes from the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, the Latin title of the Book of Ben Sira, about three hundred 
times.? However, the bishop not only took quotations from the book; he 


* With this essay I like to congratulate my colleague Maarten Menken, who for more 
than twenty years has been my collega proximus. The friendship between both families, 
however, started much earlier, while being students. 

! Eg. Augustine, Ep. 71 (= Jerome, Ep. 104); Jerome, Ep. 112. 

? See eg. the famous incident relating to Jerome's translation of Jonah 4:6 (Jerome, Ep. 
112.22; 116.35). 

3 M. Gilbert, “Jesus Sirach,” RAC XVII, Stuttgart 1995, col. 878-906 (897). 
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was clearly well acquainted with its contents.^ As a matter of fact, a num- 
ber of times he explicitly refers to "Ecclesiasticus" or to "the book called 
Jesus Sirach" as part of the prophetic books of the Old Testament, using 
collocations such as “quod a propheta dictum est,”> “verba prophetica,”® 
or "inter propheticos numerandi sunt.”” One of the most significant refer- 
ences occurs in the opening line of Sermon 39— "Audivimus, fraters, per 
prophetam dicentem deum;” this introduction is followed by “Ne tardes 
converti ad dominum..." which is a direct quotation from Sir 5:8.8 In 
Augustine's Sermones, we come across references to Ecclesiasticus no less 
than seventy nine times. 

Within the huge collection of St. Augustine's sermons, there are four 
that are explicitly devoted to the Book of Ecclesiasticus, listed as Sermones 
38-41. This might suggest that they are a connected series but this is not 
the case. As can be seen in the following table, opinions differ as to date 
of each sermon.? 

This uncertainty makes it almost impossible to comment upon Sermons 
38-41 as if they were a coherent collection. Therefore, after the following 
remarks about Sermons 36-41, each will be discussed in turn. 


4 A circumstantial overview of St. Augustine's familiarity with the Book of Ecclesiasti- 
cus is offered by A.-M. La Bonnardiére, "The Canon of Sacred Scripture," in Augustine and 
the Bible (ed. P. Bright; The Bible through the Ages, vol. 2; Notre Dame IN: University of 
Notre Dame, 1999) 26-41. 

5 The Catholic and Manichaean Ways of Life 1.24.45 (ed. D.A. Gallagher and LJ. Gal- 
lagher; The Fathers of the Church 56, Washington: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1966). 

$ Two Books on Genesis 2.5.6 (ed. R.J. Teske; The Fathers of the Church 84, Washington: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1990). 

7 On Christian Doctrine 2.8.13 (ed. D.W. Robertson; The Library of arts 80; New York: 
Macmillan, 1958, 14th ed.). 

8 Augustine does not exactly quote according to the Vetus Latina text. Instead, he offers 
a Latin text that is quite close to the so-called Greek I, as has been advocated by D. de 
Bruyne, "Saint Augustin, réviseur de la Bible,” Studi Agostiniani (Miscellanea Agostiniana 
II; Rome: Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1931) 521-606. See also M. Gilbert, “Siracide,” 
Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible XII (Fascicule 71), Paris: Letouzey & Ané, 1996) 
col. 1389-1437 (1412). 

9 C. Lambot, Sancti Aurelii Augustini sermones de Vetere Testamento, id est Sermones 
I-L secundum ordinem vulgatum, insertis etiam novem sermonibus post Maurinos repertis 
(CCSL XLI; Turnhout: Brepols, 1961) 474-502; H.R. Drobner, Augustinus von Hippo: Pre- 
digten zum Buch der Sprüche und Jesus Sirach (Sermones 35-41). Einleitung, Text, Überset- 
zung und Anmerkungen (Patrologia. Beitráge zum Studium der Kirchenváter 13; Frankfurt 
am Main: Peter Lang, 2004) 178-254; Edm. Hill, The Works of Saint Augustine. A Translation 
for the 21st Century, Part III—Sermons, Volume II: Sermons II (20-50) on the Old Testa- 
ment (Brooklyn NY: New City Press, 1990) 208-233; P.P. Verbraken, Études critiques sur 
les sermons authentiques de saint Augustin (Instrumenta Patristica 12; Steenbrugis/Hagae 
Comitis: Nijhoff, 1976). 
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Sermon Date Expert 

38 “Before 411” Hill, 208 
“unbestimmt” Drobner, 182 
“aucune date” Lambot, 474 
—— Verbraken, 62 

39 "405—420?" Hill, 207 
“unbestimmt” Drobner, 210 
“aucune date” Lambot, 488 
—— Verbraken, 62 

40 “396-400” Hill, 221 
— Drobner, 226 
—— Lambot, 493 
'aprés 395-396’; ‘vers 40010 Verbraken, 144 

41 “uncertain” Hill, 226 
“unbestimmt” Drobner, 230 
"aprés l'année 400”! Lambot, 494 


= Verbraken, 63 


The Central Topic of Sermons 36-41 


According to Drobner, the central topic of Augustine’s Sermons 36-37 on 
the Book of Proverbs, as well as of Sermons 38-41 on the Book of Jesus 
Sirach, is on wealth and poverty.!? In seven paragraphs Drobner offers a 
detailed analysis relating to wealth and poverty in Augustine's theology: 
(1) The testimony of the Gospels; (2) Heretical positions; (3) Humanitas 
communis; (4) Provenance and meaning of wealth and poverty; (5) Appro- 
priate use of wealth; (6) Genuine wealth: paupertas Christi; (7) The risks 
of wealth. 

In a summary, the main results are put together: (1) Wealth and being 
a Christian are compatible on condition that one handles it in a just way; 
(2) The central problem of wealth is pride. However, one should never 
forget it is God who is the Giver of all good things; (3) Therefore, instead 


10 Here Verbraken refers to the hypotheses by Morin, Kunzelmann, Lambot, Jourjon, 
and Beuron relating to Sermon 339. 

1 According to Drobner, 231, Lambot erroneously ascribed this date to Sermon 41; see 
also Verbraken, 63. 

12 “Reichtum und Armut;" Drobner, 31. 

13 Drobner, 31-40. 
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of earthly wealth one should continuously aim at acquiring an everlast- 
ing and imperishable treasure in heaven. Although this is instructive, it 
should be noted that the topic of wealth and poverty is not restricted to 
this particular section of Augustine’s Sermons, as he appears to suggest. 
Sermon 50, for instance, could and should also have been included in his 
analysis.!* 


Sermon 38 


Sermon 38 contains solid evidence that Sir 2:1-3 has been read as a les- 
son during the service, for the second part of the fifth paragraph of this 
sermon opens with the words: “For that very reason— what is it we were 
told in the reading?,” and is immediately followed by a quotation from 
Sir 21-3—“My son, as you come forward for the service of God, stand 
in justice and fear, and prepare your soul for temptation. Constrain your 
heart and endure, that your life may grow in the last days.”!? Moreover, 
the opening of the sixth paragraph of the sermon reads: "There then fol- 
lows a passage that was not read: 'Everything that is brought upon you 
accept..." which is a quotation from Sir 2:4-5.1° So doing, a substantial 
passage from the opening of Chapter 2 of the Book of Ecclesiasticus is 
found in the heart of Sermon 38. 

It is striking, however, that the community had to wait until the second 
part of the fifth paragraph of Sermon 38 before Augustine went into a full 
consideration of the Ben Sira passage, the first part of which had been 
read as a lesson during the service. In other words, we might ask why he 
needed no less than four full paragraphs before paying attention to the 
lesson that had been read from the Book of Ben Sira? 

Now according to Drobner, the central topic of Augustine's Sermons 
36-37 on the Book of Proverbs, as well as Sermons 38-41 on the Book 
of Jesus Sirach, is wealth and poverty. This is no doubt correct but we 
should also note in Sermon 38, there is at least one other theme that is 
important, since it is mentioned in the very first sentence: "There are two 


14 "Sermo contra Manicheos de id quod scriptum est in Aggeo propheta: Meum es 
aurum et meum est argentum"; Lambot, 624-633. 

15 Hill, 210. "Ideo in lectione quid nobis dicum est? Fili accedens ad servitutem dei, sta in 
iustitia et timore ...;" Lambot, 479. 

16 Hill, 210. “Deinde sequitur quod lectum non est: Omne quod tibi adplicitum fuerit 
accipe ...;" Lambot, 480. 
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things enjoined in this life by the Lord, which seem toilsome to us: to hold 
back and to hold out.”!” Although commentators have previously noted 
that Augustine hints at a range of thought relating to virtues that were 
propagated by the Stoa,!® they do not discuss specific texts.!9 

Clearly Augustine considered the emphasis upon the virtues of conti- 
nentia and sustinentia an appropriate, or even ideal, approach to the lesson 
from Sir 2:1-2.2° At a first glance, this might cause some surprise. How- 
ever, Augustine consistently emphasized “that it is good in life to be tem- 
perate" ... to “find the key to good life in inner stability and self-control,” 
which undoubtedly are qualities based on ideas of the Stoa.?! As to conti- 
nentia, Augustine joins Cicero, who defines this virtue as: "continentia est 
per quam cupiditas consilii gubernatione regitur."?? Or in his own words: 
"continentia ... non corporis, sed animi virus est."23 


From Stoic maxims to Ben Sira 


Restraint and endurance, "two virtues which purify the soul and make it 
capable of containing God. . .; we must wait for the Lord" (38.1). And as long 
as we cannot see him face to face, we have to walk by faith: “to have our 
hearts fixed firmly in faith... Thus by practicing restraint and practicing 


17 Hill, 208. “Duo sunt quae in hac vita veluti laboriosa nobis praecipiuntur a domino: 
continere et sustinere;" Lambot, 476. 

18 “Continere et sustinere: maxime stocienne passée en proverbe;" Lambot, 476. “Eine 
stoische Maxime, die Augustinus des öfteren empfielt;” Drobner, 204. “He is using a Stoic 
proverbial Maxim;" Hill, 215 n. 2. 

19 The collocation of the verbs continere (“to hold back") and sustinere (“to hold out") 
is also found in sermon 20.2—"Donet nobis contra inlecebras et minas inimici, duas vir- 
tutes: continere et sustinere, continere libidines ne prospera capiant, sustinere terrores ne 
adversa confringant." Subsequently, three biblical passages are quoted: Sap 8:21 (“et cum 
scirem... quia nemo esse potest continens, nisi deus det"), Ps 5012 (“Cor mundum crea in 
me deus"), and Sir 2:16 ("Vae his qui perdiderunt sustinentiam"). 

20 According to A. Zumkeller, the word "continentia" is found no less than 467 times 
in Augustine's vast body of works; A. Zumkeller, “Abstinentia-continentia,” in Augusti- 
nus-Lexikon (Basel: Schwabe, 1994) I, col. 34-39. Augustine even wrote a tractate called 
De Continentia; see Augustinus-Lexikon, vol. I, coll 1271-1274. 

21 See PJ.J. van Geest, “Stoic against his will? Augustine on the good life in De beata vita 
and the Praeceptum,” in Mélanges offers à TJ. van Bavel à l'occasion de son 80e anniversaire 
(ed. B. Bruning and J. Lam Cong Quy; Louvain: Institutum Historicum Augustiniamum 
Lovanii, 2004; Augustiana 54 [2004]) 533-550. 

22 Zumkeller, “Abstinentia-continentia,” 35. 

?3 Augustine, De diversis questionibus 31,1 (CCSL 44A). 
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endurance... you shall hold God fast as your good, you shall have no evil 
to endure" (38.5). 

At this point Augustine starts to refer to Sir 2:1-3—“My son, as you 
come forward for the service of God, stand in justice and fear, and prepare 
your soul for temptation. Constrain your heart and endure, that your life 
may grow in the last days.”?+ It is quite remarkable, however, that Augus- 
tine does not quote the full Latin text?» but skips some lines (Sir 2:2b-3a), 
as can be seen in the following chart. With no exception, these lines are 
missing in all extant manuscripts of the Sermones. 

That the lines of Sir 2:2b-3a are missing is the more surprising, as the 
Vetus Latina (- Vulgate) text of Sir 2:3a contains a perfect inclusio on the 
verbal form "sustine," which is one ofthe two central topics of this sermon. 
A comparison with the Greek text shows that the Latin has three plusses: 





Sir 21-3 iuxta Vulgatam Versionem Sir 21-3 in Sermon 38 (CCSL XLI) 

Fili accedens servituti Dei Fili accedens ad servitutem Dei 

sta in iustitia et timore sta in iustitia et timore 

et prepara animam tuam ad et prepara animam tuam ad 
temptationem. temptationem.?6 

Deprime cor tuum et sustine; Deprime cor tuum et sustine; 


declina aurem et excipe verba intellectus 

et ne festines in tempus obductionis. 

Sustine sustentationes Dei: 

coniungere Deo et sustine 

ut crescat in novissimo vita tua. ut crescat in novissimis vita tua. 


?^ For an analysis of Sir 2:1-18, see A.A. Di Lella, “Fear of the Lord and Belief and Hope 
in the Lord amid Trials: Sirach 21-18,” in Wisdom, you are my sister: Studies in Honor of 
Roland E. Murphy (ed. M.L. Barré; CBQMS 29; Washington: Catholic Biblical Association of 
America, 1997) 188-204; N. Calduch-Benages, En el Crisol de la Prueba. Estudio exegético de 
Sir 2,1-18 (Asociación Bíblica Espanol 32; Estella: Editorial Verbo Divino, 1997); N. Calduch- 
Benages, “Trial Motif in the Book of Ben Sira with special Reference to Sir 2:1-6,” in The 
Book of Ben Sira in Modern Research (ed. P.C. Beentjes; BZAW 255; Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1997) 135-151. 

?5 Jerome adopted the Vetus Latina text of the deuterocanonical books into his edition 
of the Vulgate. See D. de Bruyne, “Etude sur le texte latin de l'Ecclésiastique," RBén 40 
(1928) 5-48; M. Gilbert, "The Vetus Latina of Ecclesiasticus," in Studies in the Book of Ben 
Sira (ed. G.G. Xeravits and J. Zsengellér; JSJSup 127; Leiden: Brill, 2008) 1-9. 

26 This verse line is also found in Sermon 46.10 and 46.12. Together, Sermons 46 and 47 
make up a substantial commentary on Chapter 34 of the Book of Ezekiel. 
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(1) “sta in iustitiam et timore;"?7 (2) “declina aurem et excipe verba intel- 
lectus;" (3) "sustine sustentationes Dei.”?® However, these three plusses of 
the Vetus Latina in no way coincide with the lines St. Augustine has left 
out here while quoting the Latin text.?? Therefore, one of the following 
possibilities—or a combination of them—are need to explain Augustine's 
omission: 


— By omitting Sir 2:2b-3a, the context of this passage is purposely altered 
in order to remove as much as possible the traces of the original wis- 
dom setting of master and young pupil. The quotation from the Book of 
Ben Sira now functions within quite another setting, viz. a homily. 

— Such an alteration was easily to be done, as "sustine" has already 
occurred at the very end of 2:2a. As a result, a twofold repetition of the 
same verb later on in 2:3a was not necessary. 

— Augustine undoubtedly wanted to lay stress upon the final line of this 
Ben Sira passage (2:3b), as he quotes it again at the conclusion of the 
fifth paragraph: "Hold onto what God has promised you, that your life 
may grow in the last days."?? This element from the quotation will make 
a lasting impression to the audience. 


Greed Against Wisdom 


Immediately after having cited Sir 2:3b, being the final words from the 
lesson that had been read, Augustine quotes a passage from the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus that was not read during the service: "Everything that is 
brought upon you, accept, and in sorrow endure, and in your humility 
have patience. Because gold is tried in the fire, and silver, but acceptable 


77 From an exegetical point of view, this plus in an excellent way summarizes the two 
crucial theological topics of Chapters 1 and 2 of the Book of Ben Sira. 

28 The Hebrew text of Sir 1:1-3:6a is still missing. For all recovered Hebrew Ben Sira 
manuscripts, see P.C. Beentjes, The Book of Ben Sira in Hebrew (VTSup 68; Leiden: Brill, 
1997 / Atlanta GA: SBL, 2006). 

?9 As to specific details relating to the Greek text, see J. Ziegler, Sapientia Iesu Filii Sir- 
ach (Septuaginta. Vetus Testamentum Graecum, vol. XII/2; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1965) 133. 

30 The Greek of Sir 2:3b (£r &eyaxàv gov) is a clear reference to Sir 113 (19 qofovuévo 
tov xüptov ed &cxou En’ &oyatav); in the Latin translation, however, this similarity has com- 
pletely gone: "in extremis" (113)— "in novissimo vita tua" (2:3b). 
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Sir 2:4-5 iuxta Vulgatam versionem Sir 2:4-5 in Sermon 38 (CCSL XLI) 





Omne quod tibi adplicitum fuerit Omne quod tibi adplicitum fuerit 
accipe accipe 

et in dolore sustine et in dolore sustine 

et in humilitate tua habe patientiam, et in humilitate tua patientiam habe. 

quoniam in igne probatur aurum et quoniam in igne probatur aurum et 
argentum argentum 

homines vero receptibiles in camino homines vero acceptabiles in camino 
humilitationis. humilitationis. 


men in the furnace of humiliation" (Sir 2:4—5).?! With only two minor dif- 
ferences, the text of the sermon is identical to the Vetus Latina text.?? 

The elements of the two final lines, which build a chiastic parallelism 
(fire: gold and silver // acceptable men: furnace), produce the material 
for the next phase of the sermon. Gold and silver relate to people, such as 
robbers, desperadoes, lechers, and traders, who suffer many things for the 
sake of money. Augustine asks his audience why they should not be will- 
ing to suffer ("the furnace of humiliation") for the sake of life, for the sake 
of God's promises: "If you find fault with your greed, then he will invite 
you to share his wisdom." The audience is urged “to gather the grains from 
the Lord's threshing-floor, the words of God from the Church of God,” in 
order to “store them away in your heart" (38.6). 

As an illustration as well as an application of it, Augustine refers to the 
story of the rich man in the Gospel of Matthew. With some intervals he 
explicitly quotes Matt 19:16, 17b, 21. It is striking, however, that prior to 
the quotation from Matt 19:21, Augustine includes some words from Mark 
10:21 ("You lack one thing").3? The most obvious reason for borrowing this 
particular line from the Gospel of Mark would be that in so doing, Augus- 
tine makes only Jesus to speak. 

A similar feature is found in the final line of this paragraph: "He went 
on to say: "Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also'" (38.7). To 
the audience it looks as if this phrase is still part of the story of the rich 
man. This line, however, is found much earlier in Matthew's Gospel, viz. 
as part of the Sermon of the Mount (6:21). It is the notion "treasure" that 


31 Hill, 210. 

32 Compared to the Greek text, however, the Latin has two plusses: “in dolore sustine" 
(2:4) and “et argentum" (2:5). The latter one is undoubtedly caused by the occurrence of 
the collocation “aurum et argentum" (e.g. Ps 17:3; Zech 13:9). 

33 Matt 19:20b has: "What do I still lack?." 
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binds both texts (Matt 19:21b; 6:21) together. In the subsequent paragraphs 
of his sermon, Augustine emphasizes that people should trust their trea- 
sure to the Lord, who will keep it in heaven. 

At the end of the sermon, Augustine explicitly reverts to the opening 
paragraphs: “So let us purify our hearts, dearly beloved, and not give up 
the virtue of endurance, but rather gain wisdom and hold on to the vir- 
tue of restraint” (38.11). It is quite intriguing that “to gain wisdom" is now 
found between the virtues of “endurance” and “restraint.”34 


Sermon 39 


Contrary to Sermon 38, Sermon 39 from the outset is related to the Book 
of Ben Sira, since it starts with a quotation from Sir 5:8—9.3° Moreover, the 
passage is introduced with the help of an eye-catching phrase: “We have 
heard God, brothers, saying through the prophet....”? In the following 
chart, Augustine’s quotation is compared to the Vetus Latina and Vulgate 
text. 

As compared with the Greek text, the Vulgate has three minor differ- 
ences. First, Deum does not reflect xüöpıov. In the text of Sermon 39, on the 
other hand, it has been translated properly (*dominum").?? Second, the 
translation ira illius ("his wrath") is the reflection of dpyy xvpiov (“wrath 
of the Lord"), which in the Greek, therefore, is more specified and direct. 





Sir 5:8-9 iuxta Vulgatam Versionem Sir 5:8-9 in Sermon 39 (CCSL XLI) 
Non tardes converti ad Deum Ne tardes converti ad dominum, 

et ne differas de die in diem. neque differas de die in diem. 
Subito enim venit ira illius Subito enim veniet ira eius, 

et in tempore vindictae disperdet te. et in tempore vindictae disperdet te. 


3^ During the course of the sermon, there are some more references or allusions to the 
Gospel of Matthew: Sermon 38.8— "When you did it for one of these least of mine, you 
did it for me" (Matt 25:40); Sermon 38.10— Jesus was asleep in the boat..." (Matt 8:23-25); 
"There are wars, there are famines...” (Matt 24:6-12). 

35 The Latin translation in Sir 5:8-9 corresponds to Sir 5:7 in the Hebrew and Greek 
texts. 

36 As to this phenomenon, see the Introduction to this essay. 

37 De Bruyne (Saint Augustine réviseur, 579-580) mentions two similar occurrences. 
The Hebrew text of Sir 5:7 has just YÐR (“to him"). 
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Third, the active verbal form disperdet te (“he will destroy you") is the reflec- 
tion of the Greek passive verbal form 2&4? (“you will be destroyed").38 As 
to the difference of deum-dominum, most probably Augustine used a Latin 
translation that more or less differed from the usual Vetus Latina version.?? 
This example is too small a basis for the hypothesis that Augustine had 
some knowledge of the Greek text of the Book of Ecclesiasticus.*? 

Ben Sira, both at the beginning (5:1) and at the end (5:8) of this literary 
passage, is explicitly discussing the theme of *wealth." The overall theme 
of Sir 51-8—not to trust in one's own power—in a very acute way is sup- 
ported by a number of *do not say" clauses, which as a literary vehicle 
gives the passage an intense expressiveness. With the help of no less than 
five such clauses, the author has created a rhetorical pattern in order to 
attribute to the reader certain thoughts or remarks, which as a matter of 
fact, may or may not be produced by the addressed. Their literary function 
is to offer the author an opportunity to react to a number of misconcep- 
tions which, in fact, have been created by himself!*! 

As to Sermon 39, there is something quite remarkable to report. Having 
read the text from beginning to end, one will find out that, in spite of its 
authoritative opening, the structure and content of the sermon is hardly 
defined by the quotation from Sir 5:8-9. On the contrary, the text is domi- 
nated by two passages from 1 Timothy (6:6—7; 17-19). In all likelihood, 
Drobner might be right that Sir 5:8-9 was just the Old Testament lesson 
prescribed for the service of that day, just as the passages from 1 Timothy 
were the lesson from the Apostle.?? And as a matter of fact, there is no 
doubt that the final lines of this letter relate to wealthy people indeed. 


38 The Hebrew has a Niph'al (naon), which is a passive verbal form too. 

39 Foran overview of such Ben Sira passages, see De Bruyne, "Étude sur le texte latine," 
9-15; W. Thiele, Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) (Vetus Latina 11/2; Freiburg: Herder, 1987-2005) 
142-144. 

40 This aspect deserves a more in-depth investigation, which is beyond the scope of 
this essay. 

4 For a full analysis of Sir 51-8, see P.C. Beentjes, "Ben Sira 51-8: A Literary and Rhe- 
torical Analysis," in The Literary Analysis of Hebrew Texts (ed. E.G.L. Schrijver, N.A. van 
Uchelen and LE. Zwiep; Publications of the Juda Palache Institute, VII, Amsterdam: Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, 1992) 45-92 (- P.C. Beentjes, Happy the One who Meditates on Wis- 
dom [CBET 43; Louvain: Peeters, 2006] 49-60). 

42 According to Drobner, 1 Tim 6:7-10 has been documented as a lesson in Sermo 177, 
whereas 1 Tim 627-19 has been documented as a lesson both in Sermo 61 and in Frangi- 
pane 3 (= Sermo 345); Drobner, 211. 
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Looking for the text of Sermon 4o, both the edition of Lambot and the 
one of Drobner do not reproduce it, since the provenance of Sermon 40 
is disputed.^? In fact, this sermon does not exist on its own, as the text of 
it has been handed down as part of Sermon 339, which *was preached at 
Hippo, on the anniversary of Augustine's episcopal ordination.”** 

Because a quotation from Sir 5:8-9 is part of this sermon, in the Mau- 
rist edition three paragraphs (7-9) from Sermon 339 have been printed 
as a separate Sermon, numbered 40, and were recorded in connection to 
Sermon 39, which has a similar quotation as its heading.*° To my mind, 
Augustine's liking for Sir 5:8-9 has undoubtedly caused this special inter- 
vention. For in his vast body of works this specific Ben Sira passage is 
one of his favorite passages: it is quoted by him no less than fourteen 
times.*6 

The starting point of Sermon 40 is a quotation from Ps 2714— "Wait 
for the Lord, do manfully, and let your heart be strengthened, and wait for 
the Lord." It is followed by a quotation from Ezek 33:1—‘T have no wish 
for the death of the ungodly; only let the ungodly turn from his very evil 
way and live." 

However, as a kind of rhetorical question Augustine says, “[w]hy should 
I not add something to my pleasure, and live how I like as much as I 
like, and turn to God later on?" (40.3). As an argument against such an 
attitude his unmistakable reaction is: "Put yourself straight, listen to the 
scripture: ‘Do not be slow to turn to the Lord’” (Sir 5:8). Within the ser- 
mon, three more times this passage from the Book of Ecclesiasticus is 
repeated, and each time it is expanded a little, until at the end it is quoted 
in full: *Do not be slow to turn to the Lord, nor put it off from day to day. 


^3 See Lambot, 493; Drobner, 227. As to the Latin text of Sermon 40 we consulted: 
D.A.B. Caillau, Collectio selecta SS. Ecclesiae Patrum complectens exquisitissima opera tum 
dognatica et moralia, tum apologetic et oratoria, Tomus centesimus vigesimus quartus, 
Parisiis: Parent/Desbarres, 1838, 509—513. 

4 Hill, 225. 

45 For more details, see Lambot, 493; Drobner, 226-227. Sermon 40 coincides with Ser- 
mon 339.7-9; for the complete text of Sermon 339 and commentary, see H.R. Drobner, 
Augustinus von Hippo. Predigten zu Kirch- und Bischofsweihe (Sermones 336-340/A). Einlei- 
tung, Revidierter Mauriner-Text, Übersetzung und Anmerkungen (Patrologia. Beiträge zum 
Studium der Kirchenväter 9; Frankfurt am Main: Lang, 2003) 73-108. 

46 Gilbert, RAC 898. 
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For suddenly his wrath will come, and at the time for vengeance he will 
destroy you” (40.5).*7 

It leaps to the eye that Augustine concludes his sermon concentrating 
on what we should pray for: “... not for passing, worldly things, things that 
are come and gone and vanish like smoke. What we should be praying 
for is the fulfillment of justice, and the hallowing of God’s name, not for 
getting the better of the person next door, but for getting the better of the 
lust and greed inside; not for the healing of the flesh, but for the taming 
of avarice. That what our prayers should be about: helping us in our inner 
struggles, till they crown us in our final victory.”*® 


Sermon 41 


As a matter of fact, the Book of Ben Sira has a number of passages in 
which friendship is the central topic: Sir 6:5-17; 9:10-16; 12:8-12; 1315-23; 
1913-17; 22:19-26; 27:16-21; 37:1-6.49 The text of Sir 22:28, which is in the 
centre of attention in Sermon 4, is part of the literary unit that in its 
Latin version(s) spans Sir 22:24-32 and which coincides with Sir 2239-26 
of the Greek.5° 

Immediately at the opening of this sermon, Augustine informs his audi- 
ence that he can only comment upon “one little saying, very short in the 
number of its words," which however is *more than enough for us in its 
weight of meaning."*! The maxim he is speaking about refers to a quota- 
tion from Sir 22:28—“Hold faith with a neighbor in his poverty, so that 
you may also enjoy his good times.”5* During this sermon, this quotation 
will function no less than eight times in total. 





47 That Sir 5:8 must have been a favorite passage in early and medieval Christianity has 
convincingly been shown by Br. Carella, “Reconstructing a lost Latin Homily on Ecclesias- 
ticus (Sirach) 5:8," RBén 117 (2007) 261—286. 

48 Hill, 224-225. 

49 F.V. Reiterer, ed., Freundschaft bei Ben Sira (BZAW 244; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1996); 
J. Corley, Ben Sira’s Teaching on Friendship (BJS 316; Providence RI: Brown University, 
2002). 

50 J. Marböck, “Gefährdung und Bewährung: Kontexte zur Freundschaftsperikope Sir 
22:19-26,” in Freundschaft (ed. Reiter), 87-106; Corley, Ben Sira’s Teaching, 191-211. A pecu- 
liar Latin version of this passage found at Toulouse has been published by A. Wilmart, 
“Nouveaux Feuillets Toulousains de l'Ecclésiastique," RBén 33 (1921) 110-123. 

51 Hill, 226. 

52 Sir 22:28 ofthe Latin corresponds to Sir 22:23 ofthe Greek. A prosodic Hebrew version 
of Sir 22:22-23:9 has been published by J. Marcus, The newly discovered original Hebrew of 
Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus xxxii,16—xxxiv,1). The Fifth Manuscript and a prosodic version of Ben 
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Sir 22:28 iuxta Vulgatam Versionem Sir 22:28 in Sermon 39 (CCSL XLI) 
Fidem posside cum proximo Fidem posside cum proximo 

in pauperitate illius, in pauperitate ipsius, 

ut et in bonis illius laeteris. ut et bonis eius perfruaris. 


The final word in Augustine's quotation from Sir 22:28 (“perfruaris”) is 
striking since in the Vulgate the verb perfruor—“to enjoy to the full"—is 
quite rare; it is found only six times: Exod 30:38; Deut 8:9; 33:23; Prov 1:33; 
Eccle 6:6; 9:9. In the Vetus Latina text of the Book of Ecclesiasticus it does 
not occur at all. 

The most probable answer to the question why Augustine's sermon has 
perfruaris would be that the root perfru* is found no less than 199 times 
in the works of Augustine and therefore is to be included in his favorite 
vocabulary. 

That being the case, the question is why he should have altered laetaris 
in his own Vetus Latina text into perfruaris? Is it possible that Augus- 
tine's choice for perfruaris has something to do with a text critical ques- 
tion relating to the Greek verb in Sir 22:23b which in the Vetus Latina has 
been rendered “laetaris”? 

The reading önoö nànoðyç in Sir 22:23b—“that you may share”? or 
“that you may be filled as well”®*—which is a unique collocation in the 
Greek Bible, is only to be found in codex Vaticanus (B), whereas the vast 
majority of Greek manuscripts have e09povOnc— "that you may be glad."55 
On the one hand, the similarity of this latter verbal form with "laetaris" is 
striking. On the other hand, however, Norbert Peters might be right with 
his statement “es ist Retouche des als unfein aufgefafsten nànoðygç.”56 This 
being the case, one may wonder why this retouch was almost unanimously 
followed, except for codex Vaticanus.5” It would be unjustified, however, 
to assume that St. Augustine was aware of this text critical question and 
therefore altered the quotation from Sir 22:28 in his sermon. 


Sira (Ecclesiasticus xxii,22—xxiii,9) (Philadelphia PA: Dropsie College, 1931) [Earlier pub- 
lished in JQR 21 (1930-1931) 223-240]. Unfortunately, the text of Sir 22:23 is missing. 

53 T. Muraoka, A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint (Louvain: Peeters, 2009) 497. 

5* A New English Translation of the Septuagint (ed. A. Pietersma and B.G. Wright; New 
York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007) 737. 

55 Full details in Ziegler, Sapientia Iesu, 229. 

56 N. Peters, Das Buch Jesus Sirach oder Ecclesiasticus (EHAT 25; Münster: Aschendorff, 
1913) 183. 

57 There is only one passage in the Vulgate (viz. Deut 33:23) that has perfruor being the 
rendering of the Greek verb rinAnuı. 
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Augustine’s treatment of the maxim from Sir 22:28 is quite intriguing. 
He starts by saying: “Let us take it first in its simple plain meaning so that 
everyone can understand it, even those who never rummage about in the 
more hidden mysteries of the divine scriptures.” Then, as matter of fact, 
he confines himself to the first part of the maxim—"Hold faith with a 
neighbor in his poverty." This part of the maxim, he says, “I find accept- 
able. But the second part, I must confess to you, I find objectionable." For 
what will happen “when he dies poor and the riches we were hoping for 
haven't materialized" and we therefore have held faith for nothing? 

In order to illustrate this dilemma, Augustine enters at length into the 
story of the poor man Lazarus and the anonymous rich man in Luke 16:19- 
31. With the help of some more Biblical passages, e.g. Matt 10:41-42; 11:28; 
Phil 2:6-8, he emphasizes that the objective should be to hold faith with 
a neighbor in poverty, taking “the word ‘neighbor’ as meaning the name 
‘Christ’ ...”58 Referring to Sirach as “the prophet,” Augustine continues: 
"then observe how limpidly that maxim runs and, so to say, waters your 
thirsty mind from the fountain of truth: ‘Hold faith with Christ in his pov- 
erty, so that you may also enjoy his good times'... and see how you will 
enjoy his good times if you have kept faith with him in his poverty: ‘Father, 
he says, it is my wish that where I am, they too may be with me’.”59 


Conclusion 


St. Augustine's sermons on the Book of Ben Sira are impressive, both in 
his rhetorical skills and his use of Scripture. Thus during a sermon, he not 
only quotes a number of Biblical passages, which underscores his knowl- 
edge of Holy Scripture, he also does not hesitate to adopt a phrase from 
quite another Biblical text or even from another Gospel in order to build 
special effects. 

As to Augustine's use of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, it is striking that 
more than once he quotes a text that is somewhat different from the Vetus 
Latina, which for the Book of Ben Sira, serves as the traditional Latin text. 
Since Augustine's quotations from the Book of Ben Sira have more than 
once been brought in line with the Greek translation, a thorough inves- 
tigation into this phenomenon is needed in order to find out whether he 
had (some) knowledge of the Greek text of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. 


58 Hill, 232. 
59 Hill, 232. 
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Apart from Speculum in which Augustine for his quotations from the 
Book of Ben Sira usually follows the Latin, in his other works he rather 
frequently appears to correct the Latin Ben Sira quotations according to 
the Greek.9? An investigation into this intriguing question would be very 
useful. Such an in depth inquiry should also take into full consideration 
whether, and to what extent, St. Augustine has been influenced by a text 
type of Ecclesiasticus that was already used by St. Cyprian and has even 
been given its own siglum (K) by Thiele. 


60 See De Bruyne, “Saint Augustin, réviseur de la Bible," 580—581; Ziegler, Sapientia Iesu 
Filii Sirach, 16-17. 

61 I would like to thank my colleague Prof. Paul van Geest for his comments on an ear- 
lier draft of this article and for his valuable suggestions, and Drs Hans van Reisen (Augus- 
tine Institute, Eindhoven) for providing me with photocopies and specific bibliographical 
information. 


JAN VAN DEN DRIESSCHE (JOHANNES DRUSIUS) 1550-1616 
AND THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW 


J. Lionel North 


No less than other Neutestamentler, those who study the role of the OT 
in the NT should heed the prophet, “Consider the rock from which you 
were hewn, the quarry from which you were cut” (Isa 5311 REB) and Hor- 
ace’s reminder, vixere fortes ante Agamemnona | multi (Carm. 4.9.25-6). If 
we turn to consider the scholarship of the sixteenth century, the primary 
tasks were being addressed. The biblical fontes were being prepared for 
editions and grammars, in Hebrew (Ximenes, Reuchlin, Münster etc.), 
Greek (Ximenes, Erasmus, Robertus Stephanus etc.) and Latin (Erasmus, 
Stephanus, Hentenius, Lucas of Bruges etc.). Of equal importance were 
the oriental languages which were becoming available; the Genoa Poly- 
glot Psalter (1516) contained the Aramaic targum and Arabic, the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot Bible the targum to the Pentateuch and the Antwerp 
Polyglot Bible all the targumim and the Syriac Peshitta NT, following 
Widmanstetter (1555). Then the texts passed to the Church and the study, 
through printing (Froben, Aldus, Stephanus, Plantin etc.), translation into 
the vernaculars (Luther, Tyndale, Olivetan, Marmochino, de Reina etc.), 
preaching and commentary (Erasmus, Luther, Cajetan, Calvin, Beza etc.). 

Another “help for the reader" was the index testimoniorum which 
Stephanus inserted into a 1528-Vulgate; it is a list of quotations from the 
OT in OT-NT order. In his famous third edition of the Greek NT (Regia, 
Paris, 1550), he printed out this list in Greek, a six-page miva& paptvpiðv, 
c. 240 quotations where there was coincidence of Aé&cic, to which he added 
a new three-page mivag of c. 120 allusions where the coincidence was of 
Sıavora.! Since elsewhere in the Regia Stephanus used “Euthalian matter" 
(on Acts and for the numbers of ottyot), he may have developed his lists 
from data derived from Euthalian list-like matter found in one or other of 
the MSS he had collated for its apparatus criticus, e.g. 5, 6, 38, 82.7 


1 The titles of the lists can be found in Greek in T.H. Darlow and H.F. Moule, eds., The 
Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (4 vols.; London: BFBS, 1903-1911) 3:587—588. 

? For the Euthalian lists cf. PG 85.640-645; 668-676; 716-745, discussed by N.A. Dahl, 
"The ‘Euthalian Apparatus’ and the Affiliated ‘Argumenta’,” Studies in Ephesians (WUNT 
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This then was the century in which Drusius was born, in Oudenaarde 
in Flanders in 1550; as we proceed we shall compare him with Franciscus 
Junius who was born in Bourges in central France in 1545. In 1567 Drusius 
joined his father who had sought asylum in England from persecution. 
Like many Dutch exiles Johannes attended the University of Cambridge 
where he learned his Semitics and then was appointed Professor of Ori- 
ental languages at the University of Oxford.? After nine years in England 
he was able to return to the Netherlands; following eight years in Leiden 
he taught very successfully for over thirty years at the newly-founded Uni- 
versity of Franeker as Professor of Hebrew, becoming one of the greatest 
and most prolifict Hebraists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Nationality was and is less important to citizens of the Republic of Let- 
ters, but, since Drusius spent the second half of his life in Friesland, it is 
possible he counted himself a North-Nederlander. In honour of another 
North-Nederlander who 400 years later has made himself a master in the 


135 Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000) 231-275, esp. 248-250: [the lists] *must be a product 
of very solid work." 

3 He proceeded BA in 1572 and MA in 1573 at Merton College Oxford where he taught 
until 1576; cf. J. Foster (ed.), Alumni Oxonienses (4 vols.; Oxford: Parker, 1891) 1.426; J. Venn 
and J.A. Venn, eds., Alumni Cantabrigienses (10 vols; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1922-1954) 2.67 (s.v. Drisius). For his later work and influence in Oxford see T.H. 
Aston (ed. et al.), The History of the University of Oxford (8 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1984-1994), indexes to vols. 3-4, s.v. Drusius. For his milieu see HJ. de Jonge, "The Study of 
the NT," Leiden University in the Seventeenth Century: an Exchange of Learning (ed. Th.H. 
Lunsingh Scheurleer and G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes; Leiden: Brill, 1975) 65-110; id., "The 
Study of the NT in the Dutch Universities, 1575-1700,” History of Universities 1 (1981) 13-129; 
C. Berkvens-Stevelinck et al., eds., Le Magasin de l'Univers: the Dutch Republic as the Cen- 
tre of the European Book Trade (Leiden: Brill, 1992) 155-168; D.K. Shuger, The Renaissance 
Bible: Scholarship, Sacrifice, and Subjectivity (Berkeley CA etc.: University of California 
Press, 1994); H. Jaumann, “Bibelkritik und Literaturkritik in der frühen Neuzeit," ZRGG 
49 (1997) 123-134; id. et al., eds., Die europdische Gelehrtenrepublik im Zeitalter des Kon- 
fessionalismus (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2001) ch. 1; S.G. Burnett, "Christian Aramaism: 
the Birth and Growth of Aramaic Scholarship in the Sixteenth Century," Seeking out the 
Wisdom of the Ancients (ed. R.L. Troxel et al.; Winona Lake IN: Eisenbrauns, 2005) 421-436; 
P. Korteweg, De nieuwtestamentische commentaren van Johannes Drusius (1550—1616) (thesis 
Leiden; Melissant, 2006). 

^ Two lists of Drusiana are available: J. Pearson et al., eds., Critici Sacri: sive Doctis- 
simorum Virorum in SS. Biblia Annotationes & Tractatus (9 vols.; London: Bee etc., 1660; 
[hereafter Cr.S.]) 6.37*—48*; J.-N. Paquot, Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire littéraire des 
dix-sept provinces des Pays-Bas, de la principauté de Liége, et de quelques contrées voisines 
(3 vols.; Louvain, 1768-1770) 1.470-476. Drusius was by far the biggest single contributor to 
Cr.S.; his exegesis was included in vols. 1-7 of this huge and hugely prestigious collection, 
and, along with 12 other monographs, the notes (alone) of PS in 81266-1326; see Shuger's 
list of these (n. 3, [199-203]). This reception ensured a wide readership. None of Junius’s 
numerous works appeared there. In the third edition of the Cr.S. (Amsterdam: Boom etc., 
1698), Drusius's extensive Notae maiores on the Pentateuch and Annotationes on the minor 
prophets, were published for the first time; see Korteweg, Drusius, 135-136. 
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study of the OT in the NT, I propose to examine a small book in which a 
fellow-countryman blazed the trail. 

From 1528 to the 1580s Stephanus’s ad verbum (Aé£eic) list had been fre- 
quently copied, often by Hentenius and then Plantin into many Louvain- 
editions of the Vulgate.5 Perhaps it was one such list that suggested to 
Drusius and Junius the next task, to answer the accusation of textual 
varietas by reconciling the two forms of the same text found separately 
in the two Testaments, but in Stephanus's list presented alongside each 
other without comment. They published their parallels with comment 
within a few weeks of each other early in 1588. Drusius published in 
quarto TA’. TEPA' IIAPAAAHAA. | PARALLELA | SACRA, | Hoc est, Locorum 
veteris Testamenti cum ijs, quae in | novo citantur, coniuncta commemora- 
tio, | Ebraice & Graece. | I. DRUSIUS transscripsit: convertit in Latinum: & | 
notas adiecit (Franeker: Radzeus; [hereafter PS]). He was one of the first 
to attempt this task but not the very first: neque diffiteor adiutum me 
fuisse aliorum interpretum laboribus (PS 5); PS 124 is more specific: magni 
gravesque viri in conciliandis hisce testimoniis ante me laborarunt ... praeter 
me alii nunc in manibus habent. His purpose was similar to Junius’s—Facit 
praeterea non parum ad sacrorum librorum autoritatem, si quis ostendat 
nihil in üs contineri quod contrariam et repugnantem habeat sententiam— 
but he still had something of his own to offer: audeo affirmare neminem 
antea, ita ut ego nunc facio, ex professo hoc argumentum tractasse. Junius 
published Sacrorum Parallelorum Libri Tres simultaneously in Heidelberg 
and London, though the latter is called a second edition, and in 1591 in 
London again, when it is called a third edition. It is three times longer 
than PS: its 374 pages are crowded into a minutely-printed quarto.® 


5 The popularity of the ad verbum list continued for over 300 years after 1588 and, in 
various forms, to the present day. It was copied into Sixto-Clementine Vulgates from 1593, 
into Pierre Sabatier (1749), C. Vercellone (1861) and M. Hetzenhauer (1906); the Elzeviers 
copied it into their editions of the NT from 1624 onwards (thence into the Paris Polyglot 
[1628]); D. Heinsius copied a Greek form into the preface of his Sacrarum Exercitationum 
ad NT Libri XX (Leiden: Elzevier, 1639); B.F. Westcott—F.J.A. Hort, The NT in the Original 
Greek (2 vols.; Cambridge/London: Macmillan, 1881) 2174-188 (separate pagination) have 
the NT2OT order; Nestle-Aland (28th ed.; 2012) 836-878 the OT>NT order; H.B. Swete, An 
Introduction to the OT in Greek (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1900) 381-405, 
and UBS (ath ed., 1993) 887-890 have both orders. 

$ Both books may owe their titles to the Latin editio princeps of the works of John of 
Damascus which includes his Sacra Parallela (Paris, 1577, 1-243). At Cr.S., 6.28 Drusius 
quotes John on Matt 1:21 from a Greek edition of his Expositio Orthodoxae Fidei (PG 94.985A) 
of which four editions appeared between 1531 and 1575. For a biography of Junius see 
L. Lupton in A History of the Geneva Bible (25 vols.; London: Olive Tree, 1966-1994) 7.67381; 
an image of the title page of his first edition is printed on 115. D. Judisch, A Translation and 
Edition of the Sacrorum Parallelorum Liber Primus of Franciscus Junius: a Study in Sixteenth 
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Drusius begins by quoting Augustine: 


We must note [here] something that seems quite indispensable in view of 
the narratives of the evangelists, [i.e.] how, when what has been said is nar- 
rated to have been said, it is not repeated in exactly the same way, because 
the verbal difference does not lead to any loss of the truth's meaning. For 
what they [the brothers] said had been said to them by Joseph, and trade in 
the land, is not found in what he [Joseph] had [earlier] said [Gen 42:19-20; 
34]. Yet there was no wish to lie in uttering what they recognised his inten- 
tion to have been, based as it was on the words he had uttered. For words 
are necessary only to express what was intended and, to the best of our 
ability, to bring it to the notice of the hearers. 


Augustine's name validated the attempt to show that NT quotations only 
bring out what OT narratives could have said but did not; perhaps this 
anticipates his dictum sixty pages further on, in vetere novum lateat, et in 
novo vetus pateat (Loc. 2.73, PL 34.623). 

Two short prefaces follow. In the first he expresses to Kempo van 
Donia the rather fulsome gratitude owed to his Rector and patron (PS 
3-4); Drusius also mentioned PS in a letter to him dated 12th April 1588: 
misimus ad te Parallela nostra, quae ut benevolo habeas, etiam atque etiam 
rogamus.® The second preface begins Damus nunc libellum, Lector, forma 


Century Hermeneutics (an unpublished St Andrews PhD thesis, 1979), has been misled by 
the wrong date he gives to PS (“1591”) into overlooking comparisons and contrasts with 
what is the earlier work. Junius's notes on Matt 27:9 and Acts 7:43 are on 69-71; 116-118 of 
his third edition. The latter note begins with a comment that shows the orientation of the 
book as a whole, pastoral, pugnaciously Calvinist with a considerable role given to Satan. 
It repeats from the preface a word coined to draw attention to what he must have thought 
was his own new method: hi duo loci [sc. Amos//Acts] quam bene inter se conveniant, etsi 
non obscure demonstrat nostra haec napaMmAöoypauuos comparatio, tamen quia in verbis 
aliquid varietatis est, quod imperitiores forte abripere in dubitationem possit, quicquid vari- 
etatis est paucis in hoc explicabimus. 

7 Locutiones in Heptateuchum 1172 (PL 34.498-499 = CSEL 28/1533 = CC 33.398). 
Throughout I have translated as literally and clearly as the dense style of the commentary 
genre allows, retained the Hebrew and Greek scripts where Drusius has used them and 
his transliterations of these into Roman script, sometimes into Roman capitals and italics. 
Abbreviations and ligatures have been expanded. His marginalia are added within [“ ”]; 
they do not always agree with the main text! Also within [ ] I have amplified what I have 
taken his Latin to require in English. Within [[ ]] I have supplied other necessary informa- 
tion and provided definitions of technical terms that he could take for granted and precise 
references in well-known corpora for his patristica, but these do not always coincide with 
e.g. PG. Interpres can mean both "interpreter" and "translator". 

8 See M.H.H. Engels, Johannes Drusius sr.:70 brieven 1588-1590 (Tresoar [formerly. Pro- 
vinciale Bibliotheek van Friesland], handschrift 729 Hs, 2008, letter 7) (available on-line). 
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quidem novum, sed argumento perveterem (PS 5). Drusius may mean that, 
over against Stephanus who had listed the Latin and Greek texts in OT+NT 
order, this is the first time that they had been presented in a variety of 
the NT2OT order, but that the format, columnar and Ebraicé & Graece, 
goes back as far as Origen's Hexapla. There may also be a reference to 
Origen's advice for resolving apparent contradictions in the Gospels: 
ad dé mapabels tà edaryyeAta &MAOIS... xor co yxptvov (Comm. in Matt. 16.8, 
PG 131389B) and/or to the ancient ‘Euthalian matter’. The parallels are set 
out in four columns across two facing pages; on the left-hand page there is 
the Hebrew assumed to be quoted in the Greek in the fourth column, then 
its translation into Latin; on the right-hand page a Latin translation of the 
Greek and finally the Greek itself, producing an abbc pattern. This format 
had been followed in his first book, In Psalmos Davidis Veterum Interpre- 
tum quae exstant Fragmenta (Antwerp: Plantin, 1581). Junius's two-column 
format used only Latin translations (bb). Then follow 13 canones (PS 6-7), 
brief statements of conclusions to which his pioneering investigation had 
led him. Junius has nothing like these. 


1. In citing the testimonies of Scripture [[Jerome’s and Stephanus's word 
for *quotations"]] the apostles and evangelists look to the sense, they 
do not take account of the words (of course they were not worried 
about them [the words] to the degree that they ought not to have 
existed), since the truth of the matter consists not in the words but in 
the sense. 

2. Sometimes they quote the Hebrew truth, sometimes the Greek LXX; 
in this they also translated Hebrew [words] quite carelessly. The rea- 
son for this is easy to believe: at that time this edition was circulating 
through every hand, had been commonly read in the synagogues and 
accepted through [common] use. 

3. They omit certain [words] unnecessary for the sense, like Matt 3:3, 
make straight his paths; in the wilderness is missing: it is less necessary 
because in the same verse its synonym occurs, in the desert. 

4. As interpreters they sometimes add certain [words] of their own to 
illustrate the sense, as for example the word patyv (Matt 15:9) in the 
testimony in vain they worship me, teaching as doctrines the command- 
ments of men. So Matt 22:24. See also Acts 2:19 and 7:42. 

5. dtd igpeuiov mpopytov appears to be a slip of memory in Augustine 
and Eusebius at Matt 27:9, for we should read 8i& Cayaptov mpopytov 
because the testimony which follows has been taken from Zech 11:13, 
but it is more likely that it proceeds from the hand of a copyist. See my 
notes on that passage. 
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I would think Acts 7:43 where éméxewa BaBuAdvos is commonly read 
is a fault of the scribe, since when quoting this passage Justin [[Dial. 
Tr. 22.2; PG 6.521C = PTS 47.104-105]] does not have BaBuAdvos but 
emexetva Sapcoxod, as is certainly read in both Hebrew codices and in 
the LXX of Amos 5:25. But consult the notes. 


. In quoting prophetic testimonies sometimes they keep an eye on the 


fulfilment of the prophecy, whose meaning they faithfully express; 
they do not stick to the words, like Matt 27:9. 


. With them évadMayat [[substitutions]] of persons and numbers are fre- 


quent, like Matt 13:15; Mark 14:27; Acts 7:26 and 32, again Matt 3:7 and 
elsewhere. 


. They use periphrasis at Matt 2:6 a leader who will feed my people Israel 


and tmesis at 4:15 in the region and shadow of death and abbreviation 
of speech at Luke 4:4, on all the word of God. 

Sometimes they mix different passages and conflate [them] into one. 
You have an example of this mixture in the third chapter of Romans 
[[3:10-18]]. So [at] Rom 9:33 the testimony has been combined from 
two passages of Isaiah and conflated. 

I could believe that Acts 2:18 xai mpopytedcovat and Mark 12:30 2& öAng 
tç Stavolag cov (and frequently elsewhere) are the copyists' scholion 
or gloss [[intruded]] from the margin. 

They rarely explain Hebraisms; quite frequently they keep them. 
[[But]] they do explain Matt 11:10; John 8:17 and 19:36 and in the epistle 
to the Romans 10:4. Also Acts 7:28 and at that testimony Abraham 
believed God and it was imputed to him for righteousness ||Rom 4:3]]. 
They keep them in the first letter to the Corinthians 636 and else- 
where here and there. 

There is a transposition of words at Acts 7:42 and of clauses at Acts 
2:17. Jam not unaware that more rules can be enunciated but I thought 
these few quite sufficient to achieve what I wanted. For I did not plan 
to speak fully about these matters nor did I think that, if I did not do 
that, what I had done would be useless. So we wanted to recall here 
the main points. We will relate the rest in the notes or at another time, 
but for now this is the point we should realise, that what of necessity 
follows [logically?] from sacred literature is also part of it (ea sacris 
litteris quoque contineri, quae ex iis necessario consequuntur). Now let 
us pass on to the parallels themselves. 


PS 8-77 record c. 247 quotations in the new NT>OT order, but dispropor- 
tionately so, since while one fifth of them are from Matt, no parallels from 
nor notes on Philippians-Philemon, 2 Peter, 1-3 John and the Apocalypse 
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are adduced (15% of the NT!).? Below I suggest reasons for this. These 
pages are the work of earlier years (adolescens, PS 78) to which Drusius 
has now added PS 79-123, recent work containing the comments on some 
of these parallels, along with others on the Latin in the second column. PS 
[125-127] contain a list of c. 70 authors and other sources he had used and 
a poem in his honour dated 16th March 1588. Junius treated parallel and 
note together; he too did not annotate the Apocalypse. 

To give a taste of Drusius's notes I translate and annotate the two which 
he himself bids the reader consult in canons 5 and 6. Having suggested 
in canon 5 (PS 6) that Matt 27:9 contained a scribal error and that it was 
not Augustine's and Eusebius's memory that was at fault, and having laid 
out the evidence for the verse (PS 20—21), his note on vv. 9-10 runs (PS 
96-97): 


xai EXaßov] Here are the words in Matthew did Tepeutov tod mpogytov, which 
are an obvious mistake. For it is clear that this testimony is nowhere extant 
in Jeremiah. But the interpreters, whom I have followed, derive it from 
Zechariah. So did memory deceive the evangelist when he was writing this? 
This is the opinion of some, [but] it does not enter their heads either to 
back it up with proofs or to rebut it. There is a similar mistake in Justin’s 
second [sic] Apologia, where the name Sophoniah is read, instead of Zecha- 
riah [[1.35.10; PG 6.384C = SC 507.224]]. Also in Tertullian’s book Ady Jud. 
[[13.23; PL 2.636-637 = CC 2.1389]], the name of Isaiah occupied the place of 
Hosea [margin: “Justin has been corrected, and Tertullian similarly” [[ée. in 
other editions Drusius had examined?]]]. But perhaps someone will put the 
blame on the copyists and will write anew [[i.e. restore?]] dı& Zoyaptov tod 
tpogytov. I do not disapprove of this that, as Theodorus [[sc. Beza, in his 
1565 edition onwards]] notes, the error arose from the abbreviation[s] Cov 
and tov. This is confirmed by the authority of Eusebius who in book ten of 
the Demonstratio Evangelica said, Evda xal emiotyosts, rel uj tata peperau 
£y tH tod ’Iepeplov mpogytela, cite xp) bmovoeiv nepinpfjodan adta gE autis 
KATH Tiva Pgdtovpytav, Y) xal oppa ypapıxov yeyovévat, TV ÜMEAETTEPOV TH 
TOV lepOv ebaryyeAlwv avttypapa TENOMNEVWV TPAAEVTOS ttvóc, Kal dvTl LEV TOD 
Zoyaptov “lepeulav tedeınötos, wç Séov obtoc Avayeypapdaı, tote EtAnowby 
TO pmdev Sik Zoyapiov tod mpogpytov [[PG 22.745BC = GCS 23(6).463]]. So 
much for Eusebius. But one should know that only what was said through 
the Prophet is read in the Syriac interpreter of Matthew. Also, according to 
Erasmus, what they call the Glossa Ordinaria |[cf. PL 114.173] ] also mentions 
that Jeremiah's name is not found in some Latin codices but only through 
the Prophet. But if it is certain that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, I might say 
something else which no predecessor has said. For through the Prophet, that 


9 Along with Acts the examples quoted in the canons (Matt 2:6; 3:3; 3:7; 11:10; 13:15; 15:9; 
22:24; 27:9; Mark 12:30; 14:27; Luke 4:4; John 8:17; 19:36; Acts 2:17, 18, 19; 7:26; 7:28; 7:32; 7:42; 
7:43; Rom 3:10-18; 4:3; 9:33; 10:4; 1 Cor 636) again show his preference for Matthew. 
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is, 8°10 775, if the Daleth is altered into a Res (which is easily done and is 
not infrequent because of their similarity), there emerges "à which with the 
sign of abbreviation means 61d '"Iepeuíou or in Jeremiah. But this is [only] a 
suggestion, I do not pontificate. Believe or disbelieve as you wish. [margin: 
“To read Res for Daleth is a mistake of the Greek translator, as often in the 
LXX and sometimes in Jerome”. | 


[The words] öv Erıuyoavto ano vidv 'Iopo]A render him who was valued by 
[[a]] the sons of Israel’. Him whom they valued for ‘him who was valued’ is 
quite a novelty and I do not know whether [it is] accurate. What if [[we 
read]] him whom they valued from [[e]] the sons of Israel, so as to mean 
‘him whom part of the sons of Israel’, or, ‘some of the sons of Israel’, or the 
sense is, from the sons of Israel who are the chief among the sons of Israel? 
For to ex sometimes signifies éfaipetov tı [[something choice/special]], 
like Pharisee from (e) the Pharisees [[cf. Acts 23:6; Phil 3:5]]. Similarly, from 
Cant [[11]] we have from kisses [[ex osculis=choice/special kisses]]. See my 
Observationes.!° 


eig TOV dypov Tod xepapéwç] I would not dare to agree [that there is] a fault 
in this passage but Eusebius would. His words on this are clear in the book 
I have just quoted, dvti dé tod, évéBarov adtovds cig tov olxov Kuplov, eig td 
XWVEVTYPLOV ETPAALEVWS nenomxörog (it is a scribe he is talking about) xoi 
ZOWKAV AYTA elc TOV dy póv TOO xepotiécc. TAPAS yàp Sid LEV THs npopyrelag eic 
TOV TOO Kuplou vaov Eppipdau A€yetat TO koyvotov. xal Òr auto 8£ Tod evaryyeAlou 
eis TOV vaov. Pla yobv, myatv, loddac tà dpybpıa eis TOV vaóv, dvexwonoe. How- 
ever I do not agree with Eusebius. For what is to stop the same coins being 
both thrown into the Temple and [then] being given, that is, weighed out 
to buy the potter’s field? 


Zech 11:12 


Appenderunt| LXX [reads] Eotyoav, so does Aquila. Eomoov, they weighed, 
[resembles] Matt 26:15. Symmachus [reads] &ot&duıoav. Likewise I agree. 
Argenteos] I supply ‘coins’. Matthew’s 26:15 where generally [[we have]] 
TpLdxovra dpyüpıa, in Eusebius is, tpLaxovra otatipac. If this is really the case, 
now we know at what price Christ was sold. For a otatyp is a well-known 
coin. 


The second text Acts 7:43 allows Drusius to air his antiquarian interests. 
Having presented the parallels with Amos 5:25-27 (PS 38-39) and said 
in canon 6 that there was another scribal error here (PS 6), he goes on 
(PS 104-106): 


10 Untraced but see Cr.S., 6.827; 81253 (§ 1). 
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nv cxyvyv tod MoAóy] [margin: “the Syriac edition has Malchum, which 
is the same, as what follows will teach you.”] SUCCHATH MOLECH writ- 
ten without points n310. SUCCHA is a tent. Hence is 1230 AN (tent) the 
axynvornyyia of the Jews? There is a festival of that name. A Hebrew MS bids 
me hesitate for in it [we read] MALCHECHEM, of your king. So where does 
tod MoAdy [come] from? There is an easy reply. Unpointed TYN indiscrimi- 
nately [means] both king and Moloch. I do not know whether it has ever 
been written [[in LXX Amos?]] tod MoAöx ùpâv. For that is how Jerome 
refers to it: Moloch vestro, with the addition of a word [[vestro]] which could 
be repeated from what follows, on the dro xotvoó principle [[that words can 
be repeated. Junius also uses this rhetorical principle to explain the omis- 
sion; cf. Augustine above]]. In the compilations of Theophylact,!! dveAdBete 
THY oxn vý Tod MoAdy. Tovtéctt Tod BaciAéoc budv might corroborate my con- 
jecture if it were [written] tod Bactkéws budv. As matters stand, there is a 
difference of punctuation in the manuscripts, which means I dare not affirm 
anything. Another old interpretation is also plausible, Moloch, your king; in 
a book of Hebrew names [we read] Moloch, your king, whom they are also 
accustomed to call Melchom.! With great respect, Jerome, Moloch does not 
mean your king, unless perhaps you mean this, MoAóy ouv, your king. And 
I believe you have considered that. 


MoA6y] Philo's glossarius [[Onomasticon?]] [says], Moloch, king [[CC 72.116; 
127]]. True, but one should note, since it is taken as a common noun (appel- 
lative), that Hebrews write MELECH not MOLOCH. Melchom is also found, 
that is 0299, as though ‘their king’. The Greek scholia have toô MoAdy ijcot 
MoAxöp, Tovtéott Ba £c adtav. Exdedoxact yàp ottwo AxoAac xod Ocodotinv. 
I would read MeAyoxu or, if you like, MeAywp, toutéott Bactrews abtdv. Beware 
of thinking that [the scholia are] interpreting to} MoAdy or this passage. 
Nothing is less credible. On this basis you will [be able to] emend Theophy- 
lact. In the Cologne edition [we read] xai Eopunvedetou nev tò MoAóy, Bactreds 
adtav. A word has fallen out, so that it is MoAéy Yroı Meàkwp. What follows 
confirms this; éxdedwxact yao obtwo AxtAac xoi Oeoddctog (where I prefer 
Ocodotiwv to be read, that is Theodotio. For that is how that interpreter is 
everywhere named, never Theodosios, if my memory serves me). About this 


! The Hungarian humanist Johannes Sambucus (Janos Zsámboki, 1531-1584) sent a 
manuscript of Theophylact’s commentary on Acts to a publisher in Cologne. Almost illegi- 
ble and corrupt, a Greek edition was nonetheless published in 1567, dedicated to Sambucus. 
The references to Theophylact at 7:43 are to this edition (77-79 = PG 125.620D-621AB [cf. 
916ABC; 1080BC]); one reference mentions the Cologne edition, another Sambucus him- 
self. Theophylact is indebted to Chrysostom on Acts 7:42-43 (PG 60.135-137) and Cyril of 
Alexandria on Amos 5:25-27 (PG 71.508D—512C). On Zsámboki see J.-F. Maillard (ed. et al.), 
L'Europe des humanistes (XIV-XVIF siècles) ([Paris]: CNRS; Turnhout: Brepols, 1995) 436. 

2 This book must be a version of Jerome's Liber interpretationis hebraicorum nominum 
which is a translation of the lost Eßpam&v óvoucttov at Epnuveia; this onomasticon was 
accessible to Drusius in a Latin edition of five texts attributed to Philo (Basel: Petri, [1527], 
111). This attribution explains Glossarius Philonis in the next two notes. 
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Melchom [margin: “BaoıEws adtav, that is, Melchom"] that passage [[cf- 
1 Kings 1:5]] should be taken into account, xai ¿nopen öniow toô Bacthéws 
adtav elöwAou pv Auuav. For he was the divinity of the Ammonites. Theo- 
doret, Quaest. 70 [sic; 71] in Genesim [[PG 80.180B]] «à 8$ Mûyxywp (so we 
must read; the ordinary reading wrongly is ueAy&) eSovAevov Aupavirar). And 
Theophylact is wrong [when we read] oxynvoromoduevot Eortmoav EidwAov, xai 
xExyAnxact Morsy. cidwrov dé toto Moaßırav. For the divinity of the Moabites 
was called Chamos. That is clear from 2 Kings 23:13 to which passage I bid 
you go. There follows in Theophylact (or rather Chrysostom?) efSwAov dé 
todto MouBitav, Aldov Exov SiagavA emt petdomots [sic] xpos eis Ewaqopod 
tónov. This also read in Oecumenius's compilations [ [PG 18448BC]], except 
for emi uexómotc dxpotc, where there is ¿ni petomov [sic] dxpov. You can trans- 
late this into Latin, But that was the idol of the Moabites, with a transparent 
jewel in its forehead like Lucifer. 


Peupav] The manuscripts show a lot of variation with this name and I do 
not know whether there is more [variation] with any [other name]. The 
Greek scholia [read] peppa. I write pepecv (from which [we get] peupav in 
Vulgate codices. A letter has been removed [m] on account of being inserted 
by epenthesis [[-the insertion of a letter]]. About that I have spoken else- 
where.). In Justin, Dial. Tr., p. 45 [[22.2; PG 6.521C = PTS 47.104-105]] [there 
is] Papav; Sambucus's Theophylact [has] Pepav [[see PS 126]]. As it is an old 
one I think this reading is correct, so that I would not think that the oth- 
ers needed to be disclosed which are noted hereafter. However [[Pepav]] is 
still very different from Chiun. Let us enquire why. In the absence of points 
[Chiun] can be read CHEBAN. In the Greek manner of writing that is xeßav 
or certainly xnßav. [If you] change P into q you have xypav—this is the 
first stage. Then interpreters seem to have read 717 for 7172, that is Res for 
Chaph, as they did elsewhere. I do not repeat an example of this corrupt 
reading noted by me in my commentary on the words of the NT.! Let him 
who wishes seek it there. This conjecture of mine is confirmed by the name 
CHEVAN, by which Saturn is denoted. For this is what the Arabs and Per- 
sians call him. The author Abraham Hispanus [[-ibn Ezra]] who is called 
gods [says this] and David Camius [[=Kimhi]] affirms the same, in whose 
commentaries on this passage are these words, [v2 is the planet Saturn who is 
called this in Arabic and Persian, that is, |JRY3. So what the Greek scholia note 
is relevant, tic 8& uoAóy; To dotpov Peppd, 6 Eotı cxoticpdc, that is, But who is 
Moloch? The star Reffa, by which name is signified darkness. Certainly Moloch 
is Saturn to whom, as is well known, they used to offer human sacrifices. 
But what next? Is Refan, darkness? Let us use our brains. In Theophylact's 


13 Over a period of thirty-five years the same difficulties were bound to be re-examined. 
The Amos passage is discussed also at Cr.S., 4.6521-6522; the Acts passage frequently, at 
ibid., 7.2206-2208; 8.1518; Ad voces Hebraicas Novi Testamenti Commentarius (Antwerp: 
Plantin, 1582) 43-44; Annotationum in totum Jesu Christi Testamentum... Libri Decem 
(Amsterdam: Janssonius, 1612) 175; Ad voces Ebraicas Novi Testamenti Commentarius 
Duplex (Franeker: Heinsius, 1616) 143. 
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notes [we read] pepav, oxotiopòç Yroı tupwAwets. So is it blindness? Philo's 
glossarius |[Onomasticon?]] [reads] Rephan, your handiwork (?—factura) or 
your rest [[CC 72.123; cf. 148]]. Old glosses [read] handiwork (?) or kings: our 
kings or our handiwork (?). Unless I am mistaken, “rest” is rn. 


¿néxeiva BaBuAGvoc] It was noted in canon 6 that &néxetva Auuaoxod was read 
in Justin [[op.cit.]]. That is true but it does not help us a great deal because I 
find that it is the LXX that Justin cites there [and] all copies of that without 
exception prefer Aayacxod. So what a surprise it is that here [NT] Greek 
codices, also ancient Syriac and Latin translations, agree on BaguAGvoc! Or is 
it a uynpovixov dudprnua of the evangelist himself? Or, what I suspect is more 
[likely], has a copyist's hand erred in writing BaBvA@vog for Aapacxod/? But 
if Luke has written this he has forgotten his history. But one could blame a 
copyist who thought that it was the Babylonian deportation that was being 
dealt with here. Theophylact suggests this when he writes tod mpoqY|tou 
elpynxdtos, uecouctó, buds énéxetvo: Aauaoxoð, odtoc Entnewa Bafl'uAQvoc erev, 
axoroveyaas TH ‘EBpatwv £x0£ct. But in the same author Babylon is tepua tfc 
Aapacxyvav xopoc, that is, the limit of Damascene [Syria]. The words that 
follow, gyal òè 6 npognts, ¿neh THY TOV Moaßırav paviav ExAnowxate, ATIC 
got yeltwv Aapacxod, did todto mopevcecte Aunuaoxod eméexetva, tovtéott elc 
BaßvAava are clearly false. First because he says the region of the Moabites 
borders Damascus. But also it is enexewa BaßvAavos which is read in the 
manuscripts which I have seen, not eis BaBvAdva. Moreover, Damascus is 
to the west [sic; in occasu] of the nation of Judaea, Babylonia lies more to 
the east. Nor is Babylonia beyond Damascus, as some think. In addition, the 
[prophet’s] word here is not about the Babylonian petoiecia but another, 
as I shall show. The result is that it was he who was the first to change the 
true reading (if indeed someone has changed it) who cannot be freed of the 
charge of ignorance rather than Luke who said éméxewa BaBvAdvos in an 
unfamiliar way (Eevixöc), in a proverbial manner of speech for “far beyond 
your boundaries”. For my part I am not sure that Hebrew words should be 
understood in the same way. See what follows. 


Amos 5:25-27 


Admovistis mihi] belongs to the vocabulary of religion. Suetonius and Taci- 
tus used it [margin: “Suetonius, Caligula [[32]], Tacitus in Annals 2 [[.69]]"]. 
But it is an abbreviation for admovistis ad aram. The old edition [[= the 
Vulgate ]] has obtulistis, an3nj2n. In deserto] is missing in interpreters of the 
prophet. It must be added from Justin [[op. cit.]] where quadraginta annis 
is also missing, but that is wrong. 


Sicchuth regem vestrum] Sicchuth your God, to which you attached the 
word ‘king’, just like pagans. But what is Sicchuth? Is there an idol with 
that name? Or has Sicchuth been used for Succhath? That is the view of the 
LXX. Nor is that [former] interpretation more certain than this, since Jerome 
also has it and it is still not clear that it is derived from a Hebrew word. It 
could be translated image of your king, that is, woAdy, as edited by the LXX 
[margin: “your king is a periphrasis for tò Moloch"]. SICCHUTH, likeness, 
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image, mapa tò 120 which for Hebrews is 12. See the dictionaries; perhaps 
I am dreaming. 


Chiun] tò &oxpov to} Ozod pv Potpáv. So the Aldine Bible nor does the 
Royal [[Antwerp Polyglot]] differ, unless poup& [is read] there. Irenaeus, 
book 4 chapter 29 [[síc; 4.15.1, PG 7.1013B = SC 100/2.552]] [has] Dei Remphan 
and banishes the pronoun pv from these words and it was missing a little 
earlier, that is after uoAóy, to be poàóy bu@v, moloch vestro. 


Statuam vestram] correct [to] statuas vestras, so as to refer to [both] Sic- 
chuth and Chiun. Greek copies which [are quoted] by Aldus [read] toüs 
TonoUg, oŬç Enomoate Eauroic. This is what I read, and [it is] in Justin and 
the Royal Bible which follows the Complutensian copy tovs Tbnoug, ods 
émomoate Ev avtotc. Luke is fuller by one phrase, npooxuveiv adtotc. 


Ultra Damascum] Does he really mean Damascus, or, in a proverbial 
(mapotwda¢) way [does he mean] beyond Damascus, that is, beyond your 
borders? For the northern boundary of Judaea is Damascus. Just so I agree 
with Stephen’s account. But history has it that in the ninth year of Hosea, 
the king of the Assyrians seized Samaria and transported the Israelites, that 
is, the ten tribes, to Assyria and settled them in Hala and Habor near the 
river Gozan amongst the towns of the Medes. This has been written up in 
almost as many words in 2 Kings 17:6. Therefore trans Damascum [means], 
to Hala and Habor. 


II 


But then, out of the blue, Drusius introduced something quite different, 
explanations which he hopes will excuse his failure to complete his notes. 
Firstly, he had written PS under pressure; he had already complained 
about working in hac rerum omnium perturbatione (PS 5) and now we 
have the details (PS 123—124): it is the utterly hopeless state of affairs that 
faces the infant nation. Perhaps he recalls his family's flight to England 
20 years earlier and sees the Duke of Alba, the Spanish "butcher of Flan- 
ders," reincarnate in the Duke of Parma and the menace of the Armada. 
Then he moves from politics to theology. He apologises for the absence of 
dogma in his notes (contrast Junius); he asks what a philologist like him- 
self who is not a learned theologian can offer in a field in which erudite 
theologians have already been working during some 1300 years.!* Finally 


14 Korteweg quotes and translates the passage I have summarised above. In a note 
Korteweg explains the public perturbatio as the political crisis into which the Republic 
had fallen because the Governor-General Leicester had left to England and the Spanish 
general Parma menaced the country. (n. 3; 92-94; Korteweg's only other reference to PS 
is on 80). 
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he nervously adds that, if rumour is correct, even as he writes capable 
men were dealing with the same subject as PS (see above), so he must 
quickly drum up support for Ais book, incomplete though it is. Junius may 
be in mind: writing on gth June 1588 to Raphelengius, who had succeeded 
him in the Hebrew Chair at Leiden, to thank him for distributing copies 
of PS and to send him 50 more, Drusius admits that he had had limited 
access to Junius’s work but denies any plagiarism: amavi... diligentiam 
et officium in distribuendis Parallelis meis.... Parallela Junii nulla ad nos 
pervenerunt praeter unum exemplar, quo usus sum ad dies aliquot... Mitto 
rursus Paral|lelorum] Exempla|ria] 50...sunt etiam meipsum, et omnia 
mea (Engels [n. 8], letter 10). 


III 


Thirteen canons and two sets of notes cannot do justice to a voluminous 
scholar like Drusius. But this small selection shows the wide range of his 
scholarship; he commanded Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Greek; the 
LXX and the Minor Versions; manuscript and printed materials; the three 
sources of the NT text (Greek texts, the Old Latin, Vulgate and Syriac ver- 
sions, the Fathers [Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, 
Augustine, Theodoret, Oecumenius, Theophylact]). As a humanist would, 
he made use of palaeography, textual criticism, emendation (see his pro- 
posals at Matt 2:6, yij¢ for yf, [PS 80] and Acts 7:43, xypav for Peupav [PS 
105, above]); he drew on Jewish and classical texts (Philo, ibn Ezra, Kimhi, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Greek scholiasts and glossaries). His preference was to 
investigate biblical matters grammatically and philologically; he empha- 
sised that Aramaic made a greater contribution than Hebrew to reconcil- 
ing differences between the NT form of a quotation and its OT original 
(PS 97-98, on Matt 27:46). 

Drusius's reading list (PS [125—126]) reflects an even wider scholarship, 
but modesty and caution seem to have led him not engage in polemic 
with secondary literature. Since however it was central to his thinking 
that there must be explanations for textual varietas other than authorial 
error (see his note on xoi £Xoov), it is strange that he did not engage with 
Jerome's remarkable statement apropos Gal 3:16, hoc autem in omnibus 
pene testimoniis, quae de veteribus libris in novo assumpta sunt testamento, 
observare debemus, quod memoriae crediderint evangelistae vel apostoli; 
et tantum sensu explicato, saepe ordinem commutaverunt, nonnunquam vel 
detraxerint verba uel addiderint. Seven years later Jerome quoted a more 
negative form: since memory is fallible, error can arise and the meaning 
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change. Canons 1, 3-4 (above) show how far Drusius agreed with this, 
but the Christian humanist would always consult the originals. 

Sometimes Drusius's philology resembles clever word-games and his 
choice of weapon, so effective in other battles, did not by itself mean that 
he was going to be successful in opposing the accusation of varietas; nor 
does he seem to have seen that there were other questions to be asked 
about the purposes quotations served. He admitted that his notes could 
be uberiores (PS 123) and luculentiora (PS 124), nor do I always understand 
him; cf. Shuger (n. 3; 25), “It is not quite clear what Drusius is getting 
at here [on Jn 11, Cr.S., 61551], the note is methodologically confusing." 
However she rightly goes on, "its choice of quotations points to a crucial 
reorientation of exegesis from patristics to" what she calls “orientalism,” to 
what Miller has recently called "The Antiquarianization of Biblical Schol- 
arship” (JHI 62, 2001, 464-482). 

I find no reference to PS in the correspondence of Drusius's great 
contemporary and friend Isaac Casaubon. On 17 December 1588, Claude 
Dupuy (Paris) promised to send a copy of PS to Joseph Scaliger, then still 
in Abain (France).!6 But there is no copy of PS in the auction catalogue of 
Scaliger's library (Leiden, 1609). The work is not mentioned in Hugo Gro- 
tius's Opera Omnia Theologica (1679). But one scholar is known to have 
possessed a copy. In 1631-1632 Johannes Cordesius, canon of Limoges, 
pressed his friend Grotius to find one for him. Hugo passed the request 
on to his brother Willem. Later Hugo had to apologise that they had failed. 
Its usefulness may have made PS something of a rarity but Naudé's cata- 
logue of the canon's famous library which contained over 7000 volumes 
shows that eventually Cordesius was successful (17-18). The growing 
appreciation of PS and of Drusius's work in general was shown by their 


15 Hoc autem is found in Comm. in Gal. 1.3 (PL 26.353-4[378CD]), written c. 386, follow- 
ing Origen. The parallel form, Comm. in Mich. 2.5.2 (CC 76.481-2), apropos Matt 2:6, writ- 
ten c. 393, Aoc autem in omnibus pene testimoniis, quae de veteribus libris in novo assumpta 
sunt testamento, observare debemus, quod memoriae crediderint evangelistae vel apostoli; et 
tantum sensu explicato, saepe ordinem commutaverunt, nonnunquam vel detraxerint verba 
vel addiderint; cf. id., Comm. in Matt. 4,2730 (CC 77.264-5). 

16 J. de Reves, ed., Epistres frangoises des personnages illustres et doctes à Joseph de la 
Scala (Harderwijk: the widow of Thomas Henry, 1624) 3n. For Scaliger's auction catalogue, 
see H.J. de Jonge, ed., The Auction Catalogue of the Library of JJ. Scaliger (Utrecht: H&S, 
1977). 

17 See P.C. Molhuysen et al., eds., Briefwisseling van Hugo Grotius (17 vols.; 's-Gravenhage: 
Rijks geschiedkundige publicatién, 1928-2001) 4.1575; 1662; 1669; 5.1750; 1759; G. Naudé, 
Bibliothecae Cordesianae Catalogus: cum indice titulorum (Paris: Vitray, 1643). 
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incorporation in Cr.S. (see n. 4) and M. Po(o)le’s multi-volume Synopsis 
Criticorum aliorumque S. Scripture Interpretum!? and by the high praise 
paid him by Richard Simon, the French biblical critic: “le plus Scavant et le 
plus judicieux de tous les Critiques qui sont dans ce Recueil [Cr.S.]."9 


18 5 vols.; London: Flesher, 1669-76; cf. vol. 4/1 (1674), coll. 660-665; 1453-1455. 
19 R, Simon, Histoire critique du Vieux Testament ([1678]; Rotterdam: Leers, 1685, bk. 3 
ch. 15, 443 - ET [1682] 108). 
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